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PREFACE. 



I DO not think it an easy thing to write Notes to the 

Oermania for the use of schoolboys, because the main 

interest of the book arises from the ethnological discus- 

sions springing out of it. How numerous and important 

these are maj be seen by any one who looks at the size 

of Dr. Latham's edition of the work. In these ques- 

tions, hDwever, the younger students, for whose use 

this Edition is, by the very heading of the series, in- 

tended, can hardlj be supposed to feel much interest. 

And yet one cau' ecarcely leave them out altogether. 

I have, therefore, endeavoured to exercise a wise dis- 

cretion in the matter, hoping to say neither too much 

nor too little. I have also done mj best to ezplain 

points in which I have found, in my eiperience, boys 

alwajs have di£S.culties, or, at all events, are content 

to entertain vague and misty ideas. I have sometimes, 

^herefore, spent manj words, where a few onlj might 

seem npcessary, and explained in the Notes matters for 

tlie elucidation of which I might have simply referred 
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the reader to other books; 011I7 I have leamed the 
imwillingneBs of boys to make use of such references, 
even when thej have the books requisite. I have put 
together the main passages from other authors, Greek or 
Latin, wherein the chief knowledge of Germanj and Bri- 
tain, poBseBsed bythe ancients,is stored up; andthe most 
interesting of these extracts are translated into English, 
as more easilj catching theeye in running them over, 
and to induce jounger readers to look at them, which 
they might not do at all, if they had to be read in a 
foreign and painful language. I ought to mention the 
books to which I am most indebted for help. Thej are 
Porbiger's 'Handbuch der alten Geographie,* v. 8rd; 
Dr. Latham's 'Germania;' £itter'B 'Tacitus;' Dr. 
Smith'B ' Dictionaries ;' and Wex^s ' Agricola.' 



Brigbton, 
Avgud 3l8ty 1861. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



WiTH regard to tlie text of the Germ%iiia of Tacitus in thii 
edition, a very few words will be enough. Although not exactly 
corresponding with any other, as fiir as I know, the text nearly 
represents that of Massmann (Qaedlingburg and Leipsig, 
1847), from which it only differs in a few places, where I think 
the other readings adopted have better manuscript authority, 
or are intrinsically more probable. A list of these variations 
will be fonnd appended. The punctuation is my own, not 
his. 

Tacitus apparently wrote his treatise "De Situ, Morilbus, 
Populisque Germaniae," in a.d. 98. In c. 37 of the work he 
reckons about 210 years to have elapsed from the epoch when 
the Cimbri first became known to the Bomans, to the "se- 
cond consulship of the Emperor Trajan." This was in a.d. 
98; and Tacitus most probably computed the years to the 
date of the publication of the pamphlet in question. In this 
case it was his third work, the dialogue "De Oratoribus" 
being written in the 6th year of Vespasian ; and the Agricola, 
at the close of 97, or beginning of 98, A.D. ; the Historiae and 
Annales following at intervals. There is also an additional 
argument for the early composition of the Germania, deriyed 
from the &ct that, although frdler information might b« 
looked for in a work entirely devoted to the history of the 
Teutonic races, than from a general history of the Boman 
Empire, yet in the Annals and History, German tribes are 
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2 INTEODUCTIOK 

mentioned, whicli in the Germania are entirely omitted: for 
instance, the Canninefetes (H. iv. 16), the Gugemi (H. iv. 15), 
the Tubantes (A. i. 51), the Amsivarii (A. xiii. 66), the Sugambri 
(A. ii. 26). Tacitus probably leamed more as he advanced in 
years, and carried out more ftiUy his historical researches. His 
aim in this work seems not simply to difi^se information about 
the barbarous tribes, so pertinacious in resisting Eoman 
aggression, but also to contrast their simplicity of life with the 
. artificial civilization of his countrymen. He continually draws 
attention to the cpntrast between the habits of the two people 
(c. .19. 25), either directly or implicitly; and in order to do 
so in one particular (c. 26), after remarking that money was 
unknown amongst them, he proceeds to add, — ^an observation 
otherwise somewhat unnecessary, unless for the sake of stig- 
matizing indirectly the vices of the Romans, — ^that usury was 
not practised by them. It does not appear that Tacitus had 
any peculiar means of obtaining information about G«rmany. 
Comelius .Tacitus is mentioned by Pliny (vii. 17 Tauchnitz) 
as Procurator of GaUia Belgica; but as Pliny died a.d. 79, 
this person cannot have been the Historian, nor I think is he 
likely to have been his father. There is not any reason to suppose 
that Tacitus visited Germany. What he knew was derived 
probably fi^om the report brought home by those who had 
taken part in the great expeditions of Dmsus and Germanicus, 
and the accounts of traders. The information, so &r as it 
relates to tribes bordering on the Bhine, and therefore weU 
known to the Eomans, is no doubt precise and authentic ; for 
the account of remoter tribes Tacitus must have been dependent 
on vague hearsay and obscure report. 

The authorities on the subject of the G^rmans amongst the 
imcients are, — 

I. Caesab, BeU. GaU. iv. 1 — ^3. 

vi. 21—28. 
n. YELLBnjs Pateeculus, ii. 108, 109/ and 117—122. 

III. Steabo, vii. 1. 

IV. PoMPONius Mela, iii. 2, 3. 
V. Plinius, iv. 27—29 ; xvi. 1. 



INTEODTJCTION. a 

VI. Tacitus, An. i. 65 — ^71. 

ii. 5—26, and 44—46, and S8. 
xi. 16—20. 
Hist. iv. 12—30, and 54r-79. 
V. 14—25, 
Vll. Ptolem^us, ii 11, &e. 

CAESAR. 

(Book rV., c. 1—3.) 

Of all the German tribes, the Suevi are the greatest and 
most warlike. They are said to occupy a hundred cantons,. 
from each of whicli they draw a thousand fighting men every 
year for service beyond iiie frontiers. The rest, remaining ai 
home, support themselves and the others ; and in tum, during^ 
the following year, are engaged under arms ; while tiie former 
stay at home. By this arrangement agriculture and military 
service proceed without interruption. They possess no private 
or separate lands ; and are forbidden to remain more than a 
year in the same place of abode. They use little com, but 
chiefly live on milk, and the flesh of their cattle, and spend 
much of their time in hunting. Consequently from the cha- 
racter of their diet, and the daily exercise and freedom con- 
sequent on their way of life (inasmuch as from their boyhood, 
they are uncontroUed by the rules of duty or discipline, and 
never do violence to their own inclinations), their strength is 
fostered, and their stature becomes enormous ; and even in the 
eoldest districts they have inured themselves to the absence of 
all clothing, except skins, from the small size of which the 
greater part of their body is exposed, and to bathe in tiieir 
rivers. They allow traders to visit them, rather in order to 
have means of disposing of spoil taken in war, than from 
any desire to have foreign articles introduced amongst them. 
Moreover, the Germans do not use imported beasts of burden, 
which the Gauls delight in, and procure at high prices ; their 
native cattle, although small and ill-shaped, by daily exercise 
are made capable of enduring extreme toil. In cavalry engage- 
ments they often leap down from their horses, and do battle 
on foot, and they teach their horses to remain stationary : on 
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4 INTEODFCTIOK 

emergencies they withdraw qnicldy, and motint them. In their 
view nothing can be more shameM or spiritless than to nse 
I honsings ; conseqnently, they ventnre with the scantiest force 
to attack anj number, however large, of horsemen so eqnipped. 
Of wine they entirely forbid the importation, considering it 
to produoe effenunacy and incapacity for enduring hardaHp. 
In a pnblic point of view, they consider it the highest dis- 
tinction to have vast tracts of waste lands beyond their froniiers. 
In their opinion this is a proof that a large nnmber of states 
cannot withstand their power. In one direction the lands are 
said to be desolate to a distance of some 600 miles &om the 
Sneyi. On the other side the Ubii adjoin them, a people once 
extensive and flonrishing, considering the prevalent condiiion 
of the Grermans. These last are somewhat more civilized than 
the generality of their conntrymen, from their vicinity to the 
Bhine, and the freqnent visits of traders; and &om their 
proximity to the Gauls, they are accustomed to the habits of 
that people. 

CAESAR. 
(Book YI., 21—23.) 

The Grermans dififer considerably &om the Gkinls in their 
cnstoms, having no Dmids to snperintend their religions 
worship, and paying little regard to sacrifices. In the nnmber 
of the gods they reckon those only whom they can see, firom 
whom they derive manifest advantages ; — ^the Snn, for instance, 
Fire, and the Moon ; the rest they have never so mnch as heard 
o£ Their whole life is passed in hnntrng and war. From 
in&ncy they are inured to toil and hardship. The highest 
praise is bestowed on tiiose who remain the longest chaste : by 
this course they consider their stature, strength, and sinews to 
be most enhanced. All bathe, without distinction of sex, in 
the rivers, and clothe tiiemselves in skins, or small gar- 
ments of deer-hides, thus leaving a large part of their bodies 
exposed. 

On agriculture they do not bestow much attention ; the chief 
part of their diet consisting in milk, cheese, and meat. None 
have any fixed portion of the soil or lands to call their own ; but 
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the magistrates and cliie& eveiyyear assign to the varions tribes 
and &milies Tinited together, a certain portion of land, the 
extent and locality of which is left to their discretion. In 
the following year they force them to remove elsewhere. For 
this, various reasons are assigned ; its object is either to provide 
against the exchange of warlike pursmts for husbandry under 
the charms of lengthened habituation to the soil ; or to prevent 
the wish to acquire large possessions, and the more powerfol 
from expelling the weaker from their holdings ; or again, that 
they may not build houses too carefolly, to exclude cold and 
heat ; lastly, to check the rise of desire for wealth, from which 
party strife and &^ons spring ; in order the better to keep the 
bulk of the populace in a contented frame of mind, when they 
see their own resources on a level with those of the most 
powerM amongst them. 

The highest boast of the states is to surround themselves with 
the broadest possible wastes, by the desolation of the country 
beyond their frontiers. In their eyes it is the privilege of 
superior bravery to compel their neighbours to retire from their 
lands, while none venture to remain in their vicinity; and 
besides, as all apprehension of sudden inroads is thus removed, 
they regard it as conducive to greater security. When the statd 
is engaged in war, defensive or offensive, magistrates are chosen 
to conduct it, with power of life and death. In times of peace 
there is no magistrate for the whole tribe, but the chie& of the 
districts and cantons administer justice and settle disputes 
between their followers. 

Acts of robbery committed beyond the frontiers of each state 
involve no disgrace ; the object of these is stated to be the due 
training of their youths, and the prevention of indolence. When 
any chieftain in the council offers to lead these excursions, and 
bids those who choose to follow him, to give their names, all 
who approve of the enterprise and the man, rise, and offer their 
help, and are applauded by the crowd : all who decKne to follow 
are regarded in the light of deserters and traitors, and after this 
all credit is withheld from them. To offer violence to guests is 
considered a crime: all who visit them, no matter for what 
reason, they protect &om harm, and treat as sacred : every house 
is open to them, and the meal is shared with them. 
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STEABO. 



(Bbok VII., c. 1.) 

^ext after the KeHsy Germans occupy tlie districts beyond 
1Jie Bhine eftstwajds, differing only slightly from the Keltic race, 
in their greafcer terocity, size,. and yellowness of hair, but in all 
other respeci», in form, ond habits, and way of life, resembling 
the Kelts previously described. It is not then without reason, 
I IMnk, tfaat tke Bomans gave them their name, intending by it 
to designate them as genuine Gauls ; for in the language of Bome 
■fiie Germans are by their name marked out as " genuine/* The 
ifirst division of the country embraces the parts adjacent to the 
SRhine from its source to its embouchure ; and this river-valley 
■^rms 13ie entire westem breadth of the country. Of the 
inhabitants of this» some have been removed by the Bomand to 
Keltica, others have taken the precaution to retire into the 
depths of the ,country, like the Marsi ; a few are lefb behind, 
and a part of the Sugambri. !Next to the occupiers of this valley 
oome the other tribes between the Bhine and the river Elbe, 
which flows towards the ocean in a direction nearly parallel to 
the former, traversing a district of no less extent. Between 
these two there are otiier navigable rivers (one of these is the 
Ems, on which Drusus defeated the Bructeri in a naval engage- 
ment), also mnning from the South N^orthward to the ocean ; 
for the country rises towards the South, and forms a mountaiii 
ridge continuous with the Alps, stretching eastward like a spur 
of the Alps ; and indeed some have so described it, on account 
of its position, and because it produces the same growth of trees, 
although of course the chain is not so elevated. Here also is 
the Hercynian forest, and the peoples of the Suevi, partly situated 
within the forest, as are the tribes of tiie Quadi. Amongst 
these last is Buiaemum, the royal abode of Marobudus, to which 
place he transplanted the Marcomani, akindred tribe, with many 
others. For afrer his retum from Bome, he raised himself 
from a private station to the administration of affairs. In his 
youth he received kindnesses at Bome from Augustus, and 
after his retum he acquired the sovereignty of his country, and 
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added to those I liave already inentioiied the Luji, a powerM 
people, and the Zumi, and Butones, and Mogilones, and Sibini, 
and the Semnones, a large tribe of the Suevi. Ab I remarked 
before, the Suevic peoplesdweltpartljwithin and partly without 
the forest, oontiguous to the Getae. Now the greatest nation is 
the Suevic, for it stretches from the Bhine to the Elbe, and part 
of it is situated even bejond the Elbe; the Hermondori, for 
instance, and the Langosargi; but at the present time these 
last have been expelled entirely beyond that river. A common 
feature in all these peoples is their £acility in removing their 
abodes, a facility arising &om the scantiness of provisions, and 
the absence of agriculture, or the accumulation of wealth. They 
dwell in huts, satisfying their wants &om day to day, living 
chiefly on their herds of cattLe, like the Nomade races; in 
imitation of whom they place their households in waggons, and 
with their cattle wander wherever it seems best. There are 
other German tribes inferior to these; the Cherusci, Chatti, 
Gkunabrivii, and Chattuarii ; on the shores of the ocean are the 
Sugambri and Chaubi, and Bructeri and Cimbri, Cauci, Cauld, 
Campsiani, and many others. In the same direction as the 
Ems flow the Weser and Lippe; the latter some 600 stadia 
distant from the Bhine, running through the Lesser Bructeri. 
There is also the river Sala, between which and the Bhine, in 
jbhe midst of great successes in war, Drusus Grermanicus died. 
This general conquered not only the greater part of the various 
tribes, but sixteen islands along the coast as well, one of which 
is Burchanis, which he laid siege to and took. The Bhine is 
about 3000 stadia distant from the Elbe, in a direct line ; but 
one is compelled to make a.circuit, through tortuous and marshy 
roads and forests. ^ The Hercynian forest is thickly wooded and 
overgrown with large trees, covering ground of vast extent, 
strongly fortified by nature. In the centre of it lies the habit- 
able region already described. Near it are the sources of the 
Danube and the Bhine, and the lake between them, and the 
marshes formed by the Bhine. The circuit of the lake is more 
than 300 stadia, and the distance across nearly 200. In this 
lake is an island, used by Tiberius as the base of his naval 
operations against the YindeKci. It, as well as the Hercynian 
fbrest, lies south of the sources of the Danube ; consequently, in 
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trayelling from Keltica to the Hercjman forest, jou mtist first 
cross the lake, then the Danube, and afberwards by an easier 
route approacli the forest through high table-lands. 

The Cimbri are said to have had a peculiar custom ; in their 
expeditions they are acoompanied bj their women, and attended 
bj hoary-headed priestesses, dad in white robes, with doaks of 
flax dasped round them, girt with brazen belts, and barefooted. 
These, holding swords in^their hands, advanced through the 
camp to meet the captives; and after decorating them with 
crowns led them to a brazen bowl, raised on steps. Mounting 
these a priestess cut the throat of eaoh prisoner, raising him 
above the cauldron ; and then- from the blobd that fell into the 
bowl^ they drew oertain intimations, Others tearing the victim 
open, after inspecting the entrails, announced victory to their 
friends. In the contests they beat hides, stretched on the wicker 
bodies of their chariots, so as to make a prodigious noise. 



POMPONIUS MELA. 

(Book m., c. 2, 3.) 

The Ehine, on descending from the Alps near its head waters, 
forms two lakes, Yenetus, and Acronius (Bodensee). Then, 
running for a considerable distance in a compaot body, and 
flowing in a clearly-defined channel, it separates into various 
streams at no great distance from the ocean. The river, towards 
the left, throughout this latter part of its course until it entefs 
the sea, is stLU called the Ehine ; on the right side, the river at 
first remains narrow, as in its earlier portion ; afterwards, its 
banks recede, and the stream is no longer a river, but a vast 
lake, filling the plains, under the name of Flevo; and after 
encircling an island of the same name, it again contracts, and 
enters the ocean under the form of a river. From this point to 
the AIps Germany is bounded by its banks, on the South by 
the Alps, on the East by the neighbouring tribes of Sarmatia, 
on the Northem frontier by the ocean. Its inhabitants are 
savage in spirit and uncouth in form, and in addition to their 
natural fierceness, they heighten their courage by warfare, and 
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habitaate their bodies to hardships, and especially cold. In 
their earlier years the j wear no clothing, and jouth lasts long 
amongst them. Those who are grown up wear cloaks, or the 
bark of trees, however severe the winter. They not only have 
no repugnanoe to swimming, but actually revel in it. They are 
constantly at war with their neighbours, the causes of which 
spriiig from mere caprice ; not from any desire to acquire power, 
or enlarge their possessions (for they take no pains to cultivate 
what they have), but to have a desert round them. TVith them 
might is righi^ and therefore even acts of robbery involve no 
disgrace ; they are good-natured only to strangers, and kind to 
suppliants ; in their mode of living they are so rough and 
uncivilized as to eat meat raw or freshly killed, or else, while all 
stiff in the skins of their cattle and wild animals, they first 
soften it by working it with their hands and feet. Their 
country is intersected by many rivers, rough with many moun- 
tain ranges, and throughout a large portion of its extent im- 
passable from woods and marshes. Of these last, the chief are, 
the Suesia marsh, the Estia, and Melsiagum. Its chief woods 
are, the Hercynian, and some others possessing distinct names ; 
but the former, being sixty days' joumey across, is larger, and 
therefore better known tiian the rest. Its loftiest mountains 
are Taunus and Ehetico, excepting some whose names a Boman 
mouth can hardly pronounce. Qf the riverswhich flow through* 
other countries besides Germany the Danube and the Ehone are 
the most important ; the Main and the Lippe of those which 
&1L into the Bhine ; the Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe, of those 
which reach the ocean. Beyond the Elbe the Sinus Codanus, a 
vast gulf, is crowded with islands. Consequently, the sea, which 
is received into the embraoe of the shores, no where presents a 
wide' expanse, or at all resembles a true sea ; on the contrary, 
from its waters penetrating in every direction, and ofben rising 
above their banks, it spreads itself like rivers in a wandering 
and widely-di£^sed course ; where it touches the shores, oonflned 
by the buiks of the islands at no great distance on almost every 
side alike, it is narrow, and nearly like a strait ; then, curving, 
it makes a bend round a long jutting promontory, in which the 
Cimbri and Teutoni are found, and beyond them the Her- 
mionesi the remotest inhabitants of Germany. 
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PLINIUS. 

(Book rV., 27—29.) 

Clearer information dawns npon ns as we approach the tribe 
of Ingaevones, the first people in Germany in that qnarter. An 
extensive monntain range, called Sevo, eqnal in height to the 
Biphaean chain, makes a vast gnlf known by the name of 
Codanns, stretching as &t as tiie promontory of the Cimbri, and 
crowded with islands. Of these the most &mons is Scan- 
dinavia, of nnascertained extent, the only part known being 
occnpied by 600 cantons of the tribe of Hilleviones, who term it 
a second world. Eningia is thonght to be equally large. Some 
anthors tell ns these regions, as &,r as the river Yistula, are 
occupied by SarmatsB, Yenedi, Sciri, and Hirri. The promontory 
of the Cimbri, jntting far ont into the sea, makes a peninsnla 
called Cartris. Three-and-twenty islands are known to the 
Eoman arms; of which the most &mous is called Fabaria 
(Borknm), from its resemblance to a wUd bean. Again, there is 
Glessaria (Ameland), from the amber found by onr soldiers ; the 
barbarians themselves call it Austrania ; Actania (Schelling) is 
another of these islands. 

Of the Germans tiiere are five races ; the Vindili, snbdivided 
into Burgundiones, Yarini, Carini, and Gnttones; the second 
are the Ingaevones, consisting, amongst others, of Cimbri, 
Tentoni, and the various tribes of Chauci. Nearest to the 
Bhine are the Istaevones ; the Cimbri of the interior belong to 
these; fourthly, ttiere are the Hermiones, consisting of Suevi, 
Hermunduri, Chatti, Cherusci. The fifbh race is the Peucini 
Bastamae bordering on the Daci. Several well-known rivers feJl 
into the sea, the Guttalus (Pregel), Yistula, Elbe, Weser, Ems, 
Bhine, Maas. The Hercynian range stretches towards the 
interior, equal in celebrity to any mountain chain. In the very 
channel of the Bhine, extending about one hundred miles in 
length, is situated the fianous island of the Batavi and Can- 
nenufates ; besides this there are other islands belonging to the 
Frisii, Chauci, Frisiabones, Sturii, Marsacii, strewing the coast 
between Helium Ostium and Flevum Ostium. These are the 
names of the mouths where the Bhine, discharging itself by 
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separate chaimels, is subdivided on the northem side into certain 
lakes, on the westem into the river Maas; by the mouth 
between these it rolls a moderate volume to the sea, retaining 
its own name. 

PUNY. 

(Book XVI., c. 1.) 

(From Bohn's Classical Librarj.) 

Another marvel, too, connected with the forests ; iliey cover 
aU the rest of G«rmany, and by their shade augment the cold. 
But the highest of them all are those not £u* distant from the 
Chauci, and more particularly in the vicinity of the two lakes 

there. The very shores are lined with oaks In the 

same northem regions, too, is the Hercynian forest, whose 
gigantic oaks, by their near approach to immortality, surpass all 
other marvels known. 
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INTEODTJCTION. 



GERMANIA. 

The Yitriations firom Massmann's text are as follows : B de- 
notes the reading of Bekker ; R, that of Ritter ; M, that of 
Massmann. The readings of the fifbh oolumn represent those 
adopted in this edition. 



C. II. 


li. 


genus 


B. B. 


genus est 




M. 


TiiiRconem 


B. 


Tuistonem 




M. 


conditoris 


B. B. 


conditores 




M. 


Herminones 


B. B. 


Hermiones 


. 


M. 


Iscaevones 


B. B. 


Istaevones 




M. 


Yandilios 


B. B. 


Yandalios 


C. 111. 


M. 


baritum 




barditum "1 
(in braoVets b)/ 










C. XIV. 


M. 


victricem 


B. B. 


victricemque 




M. 


imo 


B. B. 


immo 


c. xvin. 


M. 


rursus, quae 


B. B. 


rursusque 


C. XIX. 


M. 


abscisis 


B. B. 


accisis 


C. XX. 


M. 


ad patrem 


B. B. 


apud patrem 


C. XXII. 


M. 


inimicitiis 


B. B. 


inimicis 


C. XXXII. 


M. 


Usipi 
Dulgubini 


B. B. 


Usipii 


C. XXXIV. 


M. 


B. B. 


Dulgibini 


C. XXXIX. 


M. 


pagi iis habitAntur 
Vithones 


B. B. 


pagis habitant 
Nuithones 


C. XL. 


M. 


B. 




M. 


Nerthum 




Hertham 


C. XLIII. 


M. 


Helvetonas 


B. B. 


Helveconas 




M. 


Nahanarvalos 


B. B. 


Naharvalos 


C. XLIV. 


M. in ordine 


B. B. 


in ordinem 



.CAII CORNELII TACITI 

DE SITU, MOBIBUS, ET POPULIS GEEMANIAE 

LIBELLTJS. 



I. Gebmakia omnis a Gallis Baetisque et Pannoniis, 
Bheno et Danubio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacisque, 

I. Gsmumia'^ Tbe countiy in- Elbe, be was, I thinlc, clearlj in 

tended by Tacitus is OermaDia error; at which one can hardly be 

east of the Rhine, sometimes called surprised, conudering how Bcantj 

TranB-rhenana, Magna, or Barhara. hiB means of information with re- 

Distinct from thiB was Germania spect to theae regions and people 

Gia-rhenana, a district west of the must have been. There w little 

Rhine, occupied by transplanted doubt that the population in thii 

Germanic tnbes. This waa sub- ouarter was Slavonic, not German ; 

divided into Germania Prima, or for the older the names of the 

Snperior, extendins from Augusta rivers, mountains, &c.. of this re- 

Rauracorum (AugBt), a little aboTe gion, the more surely thej are 

Bale, to Moguntiacum (Mainz), Slayonic ; and there is certain evi- 

and Germania Secunda or Inferior, dence that between the ninth and 

xeachinff from thiB last point to the tenth oenturies after Christ thoBe 

sea. Tnese two divisions are com- countries were mainly occupied bj 

prehended in the plural form Ger- that race. In the entire absence 

Blaniae, used bj Tacitus (A. ii. 73). of anj record of the expulsion of 

The area, emhraced under the name the Germanic peoples by them, this 

Germania, by our author, is larger is fair ground for inferring similar 

than that included in its modem occupancy at the time of Tacitus. 

equivalent, Germanj. It extended omms] i. e. ' Germany entire,* 

from the Rhine to the Vistula and as distingui»hed from the two pro- 

the Carpathian mountains; and yinces of Germania Superior and 

from the Baltic to the Danube: Inferior, r^;arded as detached firag- 

thus comprising Mecklenbui^, Po- ments, dislocated from the true 

merania, West Pru8sia|, Branden- German areA. So Caesarspeaks of 

burg, Saxonj, Bohemia, Poland, 'Gallia omnis* (B. G. i. 1), as dis- 

Silesia, Denroark, Sweden, &c. In tinguished from Oisalpine Gaul. 

fact, according to the view of The order here, and in the passage 

Tacitus, Geimany was the entire just quoted, is worth noticing ; the 

countr^ occupied hy German races. name of the country to be described 

In placing these so fiir east of the in the work occupies the emphatic 
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mutuo metu, aut montibus separatur. Cetera Oceanus 
ambit, latos sinus et insularum immensa spatia complec- 



position. Suetonius, on the con- 
tranr (Jalius Caesar, 25), under a 
different view, writes ''omnem 
Galliam in provinciae formam re* 
derit." 

liaetisque] Raetia Proper, or 
Prima, extended from the Helretii 
to Noricum, embracing the upper 
portions of the yalleYS of the Licus 
^Lech), Aenus (Inn), and Athesis 
(Adige), the modem Grisons, Tyrol, 
and part of Lombardy. Tacitus 
seems to include under this name 
Vindelicia, or Raetia Secunda, be- 
tween Raetia Prima and the Danube, 
including Southem Bayaria, and 
Wurtemoeiv, and Noricum, east of 
the Aenus (H. iii. 5), as far as the 
Mons Cetius (the Kahlenburg), 
coroprising the modem Salzburg, and 
Canuthia. Perhaps, as Dr. Latham 
suggests, he regarded the whole as 
forming only one ethnological group, 
and therefore mentioned them under 
one name only. 

Pafmontwl The country occupied 
hj this people stretched from Mons 
Cetius to the Danube, near its 
juuction with the Tibiscus (Theiss), 
and from the Danube in the North 
to the SaTus (Saye) in the South, 
comprising Croatia, Camiola, Bos- 
nia, Slayonia, Westem Hungary, 
Styria, and part of Lower Austria. 
It wasdivided into Upperand Lower 
Pannonia, west and east respec- 
tively of the Arrabo (Raab). 

SarmaHs'^ This race occupied 
the yast region between the Vistula 
and the Tanais (Don), embracing 
modera Poland, East Pmssia, Li- 
thuania, and Russia. These people 
are described by Pliny (yi. 7) as 
* Medoram, ut ferant, soboles ;* and 
from an ezamination of their lan- 
guaze they are supposed to belong 
to ue Indo-Germanic fitmily. In 
the time of Herodotos they were 
on the left bank of the Don, 
and graduall^ advanced westward. 
The name disappean from history 



after the third cenfcury, and is re- 
placed by that of Slavi, Slayini, &c., 
the modem Slayonic race, now 
spiead more or less oyer Poland, 
Russia, Croatia, Carinthia, Styria, 
Bohemia, &c. 

Dacisqite] When Dacia became 
a Roman province, after the con- 
quests of Trajan, its boundaries 
were the Tibiscus on the West, 
and the Hierasus (Pmth) on the 
East, while it stretched from the 
Mons Carpatus to the Dannbe ; 
thus comprising Wallachia, Tran- 
sylvania, Moldayia, and Eastem 
Hungary. 

mutuo metuX Where there is no 
physical bonnaary between the Ger- 
mans on the one hand and Dacians 
and Sarmatians on the other, they 
still forbear to molest each other, 
each being afraid to attack the other. 
In other quarters they are separated 
by mountain chains; the Carpathians 
forming a barrier between the Gkr- 
mans and Sarmatians, and the Medyes 
range and the Bakonyer Wald, be- 
tween the former and the Dacians. 

laio8 sinu»] * Embracing in ita 
range broad peninsulas and yast in- 
sular tracts.* * Sinus * is a term for 
any thing that is* gathered into a 
fold or makes a bend, and most com- 
monly is used for gul6, bays, and the 
like, but also for projecting head- 
lands where the boundary line makes 
a sweep. Tacitus here seems to 
speak of the Danish peninsula, 
Holstein, Sleswig, and Jutland. 
The word comes to mean an^ distant 
nook or comer, as, c. 29, ' sinus im- 
periif^and in Agric. 23, ' omnis propior 
sinus Britanniae.* The * iosularum 
spatia,* are no doubt amongst others 
Seeland, Funen, Norway and Swe- 
den ; for Tacitus considered the 
Scandinayian peninsnla to be an 
island. Cf. Plinius iy. 27, "qui 
(sinus) Codanus yocatur, refertus 
insulis, ouarom clarissima Scandi- 
nayia est * 
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tens, nuper cognitis quibusdam gentibus ac regibus quos 
bellum aperuit. Ehenus Eaeticarum Alpium inaccesso 

nuper cognitis'] Compare AnnalB, according to TacituB, with a good 

ii. 24. The chief knowledge of Ger- deal of fable, was gleaned. Soon 

many poBsessed by the Romans was after these eyents, Germanicus waa 

ffained, after the conqueflts of Julius recalled, A.b. 16. In a.d. 84« the 

Caesar, from the expeditions of Do- emperor Domitian undertook a 

mitius Ahenobarbus (A. i. 63, and campaign against the Chatti, and 

iy. 44; Suetonius, Nero 4), and es- apparentlywithBometriflingsucceas; 

Sciallj those of Nero Claudius but although Tacitus says *nuper 

ruBUB GermanicuB, and hiB son cognitis,* he can hardlj refer to this. 

Caesar GermanicuB. The former No doubt he used the word looaely, 

inB the lirBt Roman general who referring to the campaigns mentioned 

penetrated to the German Ocean (c. abore ; the date of which would be 

34), probably by the Canal of Dru- from 80 to 100 years before the 

sns, irom the northern arm of the publication of the Germania. 

Rhine near Arnheim to the Sala JRhenus] The ancient geogra- 

(YBsel) at Doesberg. Possibly he phers — Strabo, for instance (iy. 3) 

may have reached the Amisia (Ems) — ^made the Rhine rise in Mount 

and subiugated the islands of the Adula. As this last author also 

coast. Subsequently he reached the places the sources of the Addua 

VisuTgis (Weser), but had to retire; (Adda) in the same mountain, he 

afterwards he penetrated into the probabij regarded the Upper Rhine 

country of the Sueyi, and tuming as the true riyer, and not the Lower 

his arms against the Cherusci, Rhine, which has a course less 

reached the Elbe, but *without ad- directly northwards. In that case 

Tancing further retired and Boon the mountain would be the range 

after died, B.c. 9. near the passes of the Splusen, and 

Caesar Germanicus, after yisiting S. Bemardino, not the St. Go- 

Germany on the destmction of Va- thard. The Raetian Alps, men- 

ras and his legions, in coniunction tioned here, are the Grisons and 

with TiberiuB, commencedabrilliant the Tjrol. 

career in that country. He crossed The name of the Rhine seemt 

the Rhine, and after cmshing the only another form of Rhodanus, 

Marsi and Chatti,on the organization and to be connected with Eridanus, 

of a reyolt against the Romans bj Danube, Don, Tanais, &c. In thii 

Arminius, embarked in a flotilla, yiew the name was a Keltic one, 

and sailing bythe Lacus Fleyus (Zuy- signifying the water, or riyer; 

dersee) to the ocean and up the £ms, perhaps originally the name for a 

laid waste the country between that part of the riyer only, and used bj 

riyer and the Lippe. In the fol- the Romans to designate the whole. 

lowing year collecting a fleet at the Alptum] This word apparentlj, 

Insula Batayomm, he sailed hy the like Khine and Danube, is of Keltic 

Canal of Dmsus and the Fleyus to origin ; its root being * alb,* hieh, 

tiie sea, and disembarking at Amisia the same word appearing in AI- 

on the Ems, crossed that riyer and bion, the hilly land, or Scotland, 

the Weser, and defeated Arminius. and thence Great Britain generally. 

,0n retuming by the Ems to the At all eyents, the deriyation, men- 

ocean, the fleet was shattered hj tioned bj Festus, from the Sabine 

terrific storms, and the soldiers dis- * alpus,* equiyalent to the Latin 

persed along the coast. From these * albus,^ in the Bense of white, snow- 

Btragglers, on their return, a good clad mountains, does not seem worth 

deal of information, accompanied, much. 
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ac praecipiti yertice ortus, modico flexu in occidentem 
versus, septemtrionali Oceano miscetur. Danubius, molli 
et clementer edito montis Abnobae jugo effusus, plures 
populos adit, donec in Fonticum mare sex meatibus 
erumpat : septimum enim os paludibus hauritur. 

II. Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim, minimeque 

modioojleonil This is fiometimes only being navigable. There are 

referred to the head of the river still seven mouths, of which the 

between Breeenz and Bale ; the Sulina mouth is of the greatest 

objection to ^ich view is that the importance. 

tum is any thins but moderate, erumpat] There is another read- 

being all but directiy west, whereas ing here, * erumpit ;* and it is worth 

the word ' modicus * seems to imply one^s while to note the difference 

a gradual sweep westward. It refers, between the two ezpressions. * Do- 

no doubt, to the portion of the river nec,* meaning ' until,* is used with 

Ijing between Arenacum (Amheim), the indicative to convey the ex- 

and Lugdunum Batavoram (Ley- pression of some actual fact; as 

den). in A. i. 5, "nuntii vulgabantur 

Danubius^ As stated above, under donec excessisse Augustum fama 

Rhenus, the derivation of this word eadem tulit^* ' Donec * with the 

eeems the Keltic Don, or Dan, subjunctive is used when the event 

water. The upper portion of the is not stated positivelv, but only 

Btream, as far as Vienna, commonly contemplated as a luture con- 

went by this name: below that tingency; 9\.. i. 32, "eo nsque 

town Ister was the usual term. flaffitatus est donec ad ezitium 

According to Adelung, Danubius dederetur.** The difference between 

is equivalent to the upper jwater, the two cases seems in some degree 

and (Dan)iBter, the lower water. analogous to that between taniiXdty 

Abnobae] This is the range of and liun av e\0t7 in Greek. One 

the Schwarzwald, or Black Forest, easily sees how this last sense mergei 

extending from the Oberland of into the notion of an end con- 

Baden to Pforzheim ; on the eastem templated by the agent, and pro- 

declivity of which, at a height of posed to himself as iiis aim ; and 

about 3000 feet, are the sources of this seems the view to be taken of 

the Danube. this passage, and a similar one in 

plures populos] Beginning at the A. li. 6, " Rhenus Germaniam 

head of the river, aud advancing praevehitur donec Oceano miscea- 

eastward, there wonld be the Vin- tur." Here 'donec erampit,' or 

delici, Norici, Pannonii, and Maesi, * miscetur,* would mean ' until it 

on the right bank : on the left the actually enters the sea ;* * donec 

occupants of the Decumates Agri, erumpat,* or ^misceatur,* is * until 

Narisci, Marcomani, Quadi, and such time as it shall succeed in 

Daci ; the river being divided its aim of forcing its way to the sea.* 

between the Eeltic, Teutonic, and Compare also c. 35. 
Slavonic races. II. indigenas] * Indigena* is derived 

Sejs meatUnts'] The ancients were irom ' indu,* a form of * in,* still found 

not agreed upon the number of the in * induperator* for ^imperator,* and 

mouths of the Danube. Herodotus * gigno.* To be thus avroxOovtt was 

^iv. 47) mentions five ; Pliny a matter of boast amongst the an- ' 

(iv. 24), six; Strabo (vii. 3), seven; cients. Cf.AristVesp. 1076. Thucyd. 

and Mela (ii. 1), the same, four ii. 36. As far as the Germans are 
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aliaram gentium adrentibus et hospitiis mixtos : quia nec 
terra olim sed classibus advehebantur, qui mutare sedes 
quaerebant ; et immensus ultra, utque sic dixerim, ad- 
yersus Oceanus raris ab orbe nostro navibus aditur. Quis 

concerned, tHere ia little doubt tHat rope. No doubt the emigrations 
the Teutonic races belonged to the with which he was historicallj ac- 
Indo-Germanic stock once occupying quainted were effected bj sea ; the 
Bactriana and part of Armenia ; a colonization, for instance, of the 
fact rendered almojst certain from African coast by the Phoenicians, 
the general resemblance of their of certain parts of Greece by the 
language to those of Persia, India, Egyptians, of Massilia by the Pho- 
&c. According to one yiew the name caeans, and others, was maritime. 
of one of the tribes of this Teutonic The ffreat movements, howcver, by 
people, the Saxons, is itself a con- which Europe was peopled were in 
nrmation of this; that appellation someinstances, atallevents, longan- 
being a corruption fropi Saca sunu, terior to the rise of commerce, and 
tons of the Sacae. They formed the route was undoubtedly over 
then a portion of that people who, land, above the Euxine. 
ages ^o, issued from the regions of nee terra . . . . et] These two par- 
IJpper Asia, and niaking their wav ticles are united in this way, because 
by the Caucasus and the route north the former is equivalent to ^ et non ;* 
of the Caspian and Euxine seas, and then a second * et * follows na- 
entered Europe. Under this view turally^ in the next clanse. Cf. 
they are more or less of the same Cicero's Epist. ad Fam. x. 1, '^ Fur- 
stock as the Greeks, Latins, Kelts, nium nostrum tanti a te fieri nec 
and Slavonians. As for the time of miror et gaudeo,'* and A. xv. 28, 
their entering Europe nothing what- " neque atrox in summam et quibus- 
ever is known ; although some con- danopraefecturis inducias petit.** So 
sider the sreat inroads to have been in Greek ovn is foUowed by tc. 
Buccessively those of the Fins, Kelts, Cf. Plato, Apol. 26, C, h irav 
Slavonians, Teutons, these last cut- Tairaari /ut <^n« oiHtc ai/rdv vofxi- 
ting tliroiigh the Slavonians, and ^uv dtoin rouc tc aXAous TauTa 
being insulated by their closing up lidoa-Kctv. 
behind. adveh^ntur] This word, of 

gma nec terra olim] Tacitus gives course, only suits * classibus,* and 
three reasons for his belief in the another verb must be supplied to 
indigenous origin of the Germans ; suit * terra.* Cf. A. iv. 49, '' dein 
firat, that the chief movements of fossam loricamque contexens,** and 
nations were by sea, and the sea of A. vi. 24, ^^ ut quemadraodum 
those countries was too boisterous to nurum filiumque fratris et nepotes 
venture on ; secondly, that the land domumque omnem caedibus com- 
had no attractions to ofFer to fo- plevisset.** 

reignen to induce them to settle in adversus] I do not think this 
it ; and, thirdly, because the tra- means * opposite to us,* at our anti- 
ditions of the Uennans themselves podes, a sense the word has in Cie. 
represented them as the original Somn. Scip. 6 ; but onlv ' hostile,* 
occupiere of the soil. * difficult of navigatinn. The ob> 

As far as the first of these reasons jection made by Walther, that, 
is concemed, Tacitus was misled by if so, the apologetic expression, ' ut- 
the want of any adequate knowledse que sic dixerim * is unnecessary» 
of the great movements of the early does not seem worth much. Tacitut 
races who successively entered £u- may have thought the idea of the 
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porro praeter pericidain horridi et ignoti xnarig, Asia aat 
Africa aut Italia relicta, Oermaniam peteret informem 
terris, asperam coelo, tristem cultu aspectuque, nisi si 
patria sitp Celebrant carminibus antiquis (quod unum 
apud illos memoriae et annalium genus est) Tuistonem 
deum terra editum, et filium Mannum, originem gentis 



ocean showing a sort of active hos- 
tility to navigators required a little 
softening down hy an introductory 
phrase. This hoisterousness of the 
German Ocean appears to liave 
stnick Tacitus; cf. A. ii. 24, 
** quanto violentior cetero mari oce- 
anus et truculentia coeli praestat 
Germania;** and he has a similar 
remark to the present one in c. Si 
of this hook, *' sed obstitit Oceanus 
in se inquiri.^^ The Romans cer- 
tainly had not much encouragement 
in navigating these seas; the dis- 
asters Germariicus met with, and 
thealarmingaccount of their^horrors 
his soldiers carried home* would 
hardly indure traders to visit them. 
nisi »'] Some of the MSS. have 
*nisi patria sit,^ which does not 
appear to he right; for ' nisi si * ex- 
presses the possihility of the occur- 
rence of tne matter in question ; 
whereas ^nisi/ used ironically in 
the sense of * nisi forte/ does not 
contemplate any such possibility, 
but the reverse. 

oarminihus] Of these old Teu- 
tonic songs no specimens have 
survived; and yet, indii^ectly, we 
can form a pretty accurate idea of 
their probiihle form and subjects. 
Anglo-Saxon poems have come 
down ; for instnnce, the Adventures 
of Beowulf, and the Traveller*s 
Song, tho antiquity of which is 
carried hy some to tlie sixth or 
seventh centuries after Christ; and 
one may suppose them to be fair 
representatives of the mould in 
wnich the earlier songs of the race 
were cast. If so, in these verses 
there was neither quantity nor 
rhyme, but simply the recurrence, 
withitt short distances, of similar 



Bounds or letters, either repeated in 
the same or successive lines. Thia 
will be seen at once in a specimen 
from the Traveller's Song, whero 
the alliterative letters are printed 
in Italics, — 

(Et\& weold Hunum, 
JSJormanric Gotum, 
^ecca jSaningum, 
^rgendum Gifica. 
The gener^ character of these an-- 
cient poems, as regards matter, is 
also ascertained from the two Ed- 
das, compiled in the eleventh and. 
twelfth centunes by two Icelandic 
scholars, Sigfusson and Snorro Stur- 
leson, and containing all that re- 
mained of traditionary Scandinavian. 
mythology. They are filled with 
the adventures of the gods, Odin 
and his sons, their battles against 
th^ powers of evil, giants, &c. (See 
Oxford Essays for 1858, No. 5.) 

Tuistonem] Although I have re- 
tained this reading out of deference 
totheMSS., vet I think * Tuisconena' 
is very likely the tnie one. This 
lastword may be regarded as an ad- 
jective, the. ' isk^ heing the same as 
our *ish* in ' selfish,' and * Tui' or 
* Tiu* being connectcd with * Deus,' 
*divus,* &c., and appearing in the 
Edda under the form Tyr, Odin'8 
son, from whom our Tuesda^jf de- 
lives its appellation. 

Mannum] This name is curi- 
ously like the Hindoo Menu, the 
Egyptian Menes, the Lydian Manes, 
and the Cretan Minos. Prohably it 
is the same as the German Mensch, 
and our * man,* and in it and Tuisco 
humanity and divinity are pcr- 
sonified. 

originem genUs'] It was the usual 
cuBtom of the nations of antiquity to 
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oondltoresque. Manno tris filiod adsignant, e quorum 
nominibus proximi Oceano Ingaeyones, medii Hermiones, 
ceteri Istaevones vocentur. Quidam ut in licentia 
yetustatis, pluris deo ortos plurisque gentis appella- 
tiones, Marsos, Gambrivios, Suevos, Yandalios adfir- 
mant: eaque vera et antiqua nomina. Ceterum Ger- 
maniae vocabulum recens et nuper additum : quoniam, 
qui primi Ehenum transgressi Gallos expulerint, ac nune 
Tungri, tunc Germani vocati sint: ita nationis nomen 



trace their pedigree up to some ima- 
ginary hero. The Grreeks, for in- 
stance, had an ancestor Hellen ; and 
the Aeolians, Aeolus. 

Ingaevones^ ^c.] There seems no 
possibility of euccess in the attempt 
to arrange accurately the ^^ioua 
tribes under these heads. Never- 
thelefis, it may be true in the main, 
that the Ingaevones are the men of 
the Ing-gau, i. e. the country of the 
Angli, and synonymous therefore 
"with our name Engluid; under 
"which view the Ingaevones would 
represent the great Saxon confe- 
deracy. The Iscaevones (a vari- 
0U8 reading for Istaevones) would 
he the raen of the Isk district, or 
tbe Franks of a later age. The Her^ 
miones again, or Herminones, for 
there are both readings, would be 
the army men, the high Germans of 
the South. (See Cambridge Essavs, 
1856, No. 2, on English Ethno- 
logy, by the late Dr. Donaldson.) 

Marms\ The Marsi seem to 
have once been settled in West- 
phalia, between Munster and Pader- 
bom; b^ut they withdrew further 
into the interior, and occupied the 
country between the Lippe and the 
Buhr, or stili ftirther south. They 
seem to have been concemed in 
the affair of Varas and his legions, 
and were severely punished by 6er- 
manicus, who destroyed the famous 
temple of Tanfana, situated near 
their boundaries. (A. i. 51, &c.) 
Ab they are not again mentioned by 
Tadtos, in hii account of the various 





tribes, they had perhaps ceased to 
possess any separate existence. 

Gambrvoii] Strabo mentionsthis 
-people; peiiiaps they aie the same 
as the Chamavi in c. 33. 

VaMdalios] Originally this tribe 
was settled on the northem coast of 
Germany, in Pomerania ; later tbey 
were found near tfae Riesengebirge 
(the Yandalici Montes in Dion 
Cassius, Iv. 1), north of the Mar- 
comani; subsequently they occu- 
pied Pannonia and Dacia, and 
about A.D. 400 entei-ed Spain; 
Driven hence by the Goths, they 
crossed to Africa, and were there 
conquered by Justinian, a.d. 534. 

GermaniajR] Tacitus does not 
mean that the word itself was only 
recently used. It seems to have 
been known long before his time; 
for in the Fasti Capitolini, for B.c. 
222, they are mentioned apparently 
as defeated with the Insubrian 
Gauls by the Roraan consul Mar- 
^cellus. What he intends to say is, 
that the name had only recently» 
beon given to the whole country, 
having previously been the de* 
signatton of a single tribe; just as 
the Graeci, a tnbe somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Achelous, even- 
tually gave their name to the whol» 
country of Greece. 

Tungri — Grermani] Variousmean- 
ings have been assigned to the latter 
of these words. According to some 
they were called Germani, as tme 
Gauls, and brothers of the Keltie 
race ; accoiding to others the nam* 
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Don gentis eyaluigse paulatim, ut omnes primum a victore 
ob metum, mox a seipsis invento nomine, Gennani 
Tocarentur. 



is connected with the Germani, a modern proTince of Limbuiv, near 

PerBian tribe (Herod. i. 125) ; Tongres, Liege, and Maaatricnt 

others derive it from the German, ita nationu] Here, as elsewhere, 

Gwer, or Wehr, making it equi- 'natio* is used in a more re- 

Talent to warriors (Wehrmanner). strictcd sense than ^gens,^ the latter 

The objection to all which view« comprising the whole of the race, 

Ib this, that as the Germans never of which * natio * formed a sub- 

used the term to designate them- division. Cf. Velleius Paterculus, 

selves by, the Romans were not ii. 98, "omnibus ejusdem gentis 

likely to have adopted it, if it were nationibus in arma accensis.** 

derived from a Teutonic root. It *Ita* here is *accordinglv,* and 

eeems most likehr to be a Keltic doee not belong to the foilowing 

word, derived from the Gaelic * ut,* in the sense of * adeo ut,* ^ to 

*goir,* or ^|;air,* to cry out, and tuch adegree, that* &c. 

' gairm,* * gairmean,* a cry : in the omne$ primum a vidore^i The 

•ense of men good at the battle- meaning of this passsge is not Terj 

shout ; like Homer*8 fioti» Ayadot, clear, and there are various ezpla- 

If so, it was the name used by their nations of it. I think it ought to 

neighbours to designate the Ger- be construed, *In this way, tho 

mans ; not by the Germans to name of a particular tribe, not of 

designate either the whole, or any the whole race, graduallv prevailed, 

portion of themselves. This practice so tllat all were called Germans, 

of calling a people bv a name never first b^ the victorious tribe, with 

adopted by themselves is common the object of striking terror (into 

enough : for instance, the inha- the Gauls), and subsequently bj 

bitants of the Principality are called themselves after their assumption 

Gumraig hj themseives, and Welsh of this name.* The two clauses, 

by every one else. Probabl^ the *a victore,* and *a seipsis,* having 

▼ariety of name in Gkrmani and the same form, must be construed 

Tunffri, both belonging to the same in the same way ; and the sense can 

peopie, is to be expfained not by hardly therefore be that the name 

assigning different dates, as Tacitus of Germans was derived from the 

does here, but by considering the conqueror, as Walch and others 

former to be the Keltic, and the suppose it to be. As far as I un- 

latter the Teutonic designation, derstand the piassiufe, it means this : 

ezisting simultaneously. As for the Tungri having crossed the 

the meaning of the name * Tungri,* Rhine, established themselves on 

it may be connected with the Ger- the left bank : in order to keep the 

man 'Zunge,* andourown 'tongue;* nelghbouring Gauls in a chronio 

and will represent the appellation state of fear, and possibly deter 

adopted by the Teutonic mvaders^ them firom combining to ezpel 

. as the speakers of an intelligible them, they were constantly remind- 

language, in contrast with the di- ing them of the probability of the 

▼ision of the Keltic race with which arrival of other trilies like them- 

they were in contact after crossing selves to effect further conquetts. 

the river. As their own name of Germani 

The part occupied by the Tungri wm an alarming one to the Gauls, 

ieems to have been that held pre- they thought it politic to apply the 

▼iously by the Eburones, in the lame appellation to their country- 
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III. Fuisse apud eos et Herculem memorant; 
primumque omnium yirorum fortium ituri in proelia 
canunt. Sunt illis baec quoque carmina, quorum relatii, 
quem Barditum vocant, accendunt animos futuraeque 
pugnae fortunam ipso cantu augurantur: terrent enim, 

men generally. Presently these througli a Eeltic sonrce, and con- 

tribes themselves saw their adTan- sequently the practice of the Ger- 

tage in adopting the same name, mans, resembling as it did tkat of 

as it invested them at once with a the GauU, was not unnatnrally de- 

formidable prestige. In this view scribed by his informen in words 

'ob metum* is equivalent to *ut familiar to their ears, as descriptive 

metus Gallis injiceretur.* of their own custom. Lucan, i. 447| 

III. Herculem] See the note on mentions these Keltic bards:— 
the German deities in c. 9. 

haec quoque oarmina] These songs ** Vos quoque — 

in honour of Hercules, and other Plurima securi fudistis carmina 

heroes (cf. A. ii. 88, "Arminius Bardi. 

canitur adhuc barbaras apud gen- — — > Certe populi quos despicit 

tes"), chanted before entering into Arctos 

battle, to inflame the courage of the Felices errore suo, quos ille 

warriors, are to be distinguished timonim 

from the purely mytholoffical poems, Maximus, haud urget lethi metus; 

mentioned in c. 2, ^^celebrant car- inde ruendi 

minibus antiquis,** &c. In ferrum mens prona viris, 

Ritter makes a difBculty about animaeque capaces 

the words * quem Barditum Tocant,* Mortis, et iffnavum rediturae 

on the ground that these sooffs paroere vitae. * 
were evidently sung by the whole 

line of fighting men. (Cf. H. iv. This custom was retained by the 

18, and ii. 22.) I do not see much Scandinavian nations. Hacon, Elarl 

inthis; forwhiletheScaldschanted, of Norway, in one of his battles, 

the men, if the songs were familiar, is said to have been attended by 

as they often would be, might easily five Scalds, each of whom sang an 

join in. ode to inspirit the warriors before 

relcUu] This word only occurs in the fray oegan ; and the verses, 

Tacitus, instead of the usual form chanted by the Scalds of Olave 

' relatio ; * cf. A. xv. 22. H. i. 30 : King of Norway in battle, have 

although about the former passage been preserved. 

there may be sorae doubt /uturaeque puqnae] This idea of 

Barditum] The usual name for divining uie result of a battle from 

a poet in the Germanic tongues the character of the shouts raised 

was *■ scop,^ and in the Scandinavian by the two armies before engaging, 

'scald;* while the word ^barditus* ezisted amongst the Highlanders. 

is of Keltic origin. If so, the Ger- At the battle of Killicrankie, Ca- 

mans can hardly be thought to have meron declared to his men that the 

designated a native custom by a battle would be gained because their 

foreign term. The practice of shouts were more lively than those 

course existed amongst them, as of their opponents, — a prediction, as 

well as amongst the Kelts; and I it happened, verified. (See Aikin 

think it probable that Tacitus de- on the passage.)' 
rived his information in this respect 
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tr^idantve, prout sonuit acies. Nec tam voces illaey 
quam virtutis concentus, videntur ; adfectatur praecipue 
asperitas' soni et fractum murmur, objectis ad os scutis, 
quo plenior et gravior vox repercussu intumescat. Cete- 
rum et Ulixem quidam opinantur, longo illo et 
fabuloso errore in hunc Oceanum delatum, adisse G«r- 
maniae terras, Asciburgiumque, quod in ripa Ebeni 
situm hodieque incolitur, ab illo constitutum, nomina- 
tumque. Aram quin etiam Ulixi consecratam, adjecto. 
Laertae patris nomine, eodem loco olim repertam : monu- 
mentaque et tumulos quosdam Graecis literis inscriptos, 
in confinio Germaniae Baetiaeque adhuc exstare: quae 
neque confirmare argumentis, neque refellere in animo 
est : ex ingenio suo quisque demat vel addat fidem. 
lY. Ipse eorum opinionibus aceedo, qui Germaniae 

Ulixem'] The ten yean* wan- pasBage, because the inere use of 

dering of Uljsses fonned a con- the dative for the ablative with a 

venient receptacle for stray traditions preposition is hardly any proof ; for 

or guefses amongst the ancients. Tacitus has *Callistus mihi nar- 

Strabo (iii. 2) gets him to Iberia, ratus* (A. xi. 29); *lacu8 Ro- 

as the founder of Ulyssea, or Lisbon. manis classibus navigatos* (c. 34), 

Solinus carries him still further &c. 
north, to Caledonia. Cfraecis literis] Caesar mentions 

AsciburgiuTn] Probably the mo- (i. 29) that in the camp of the 

dem Asburg, wheremanyantiquities Helvetii were found lists made out 

have been found. near the left bank in Greek characters ; and also saya 

of the Lower Rhine, at no great (vi. 14) that the Druids employ 

distance from Neus8^(op{)osite to the same. If these really were 

Dusseldorf). There are many de- genuine Greek letters, the know- 

rivations . suggested for the name. ledge of them no doubt spread from 

It seems to me most likely to be Massilia, a Phocaean colony; but 

connected with the Isk, in the form it was probably very partially ex- 

Iscaevones, a variousreading,noticed tended (cf. Caesar, v. 48). As for 

in c. 2. Others connect it with these inscriptions on the confines 

Asgard, the city of the gods, so of Raetia, as that country was Keltic, 

often mentioned in the Eddas; the charaQters weie probably Kel- 

others make it equivalcnt to the tic also ; although I believe Greek 

ash-tree hills (' esche,* ' berg*). inscriptions have been found in that 

Uliaiconsecratam] I think, from neighbourhood by Count Marsigli, 

the general tum of the passage, for an account of which the reader 

this means an altar, dedicated to must consult his work, ^Danubiua 

Ulysses, as their founder, by the Pannonico-Mysicus.*' 
townsmen of Ascibur^ium. Ta- qwie neque ^c.l There is a very 

citus elsewhere, A. ii. 7, uses similar phrase in Livy^s preface, 

*aram Druso sitam disjecerant,* " £a nec adfirmare nec refellere 

almost certainly in the sense of in animo est,'* which Tacitus may 

* erected in honour of Drusus.* I have had in view when he wrote 

said from the general turn of the this sentence. 
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populos nullis aliis aliarum nationum connubiis infectos^ 
propriam et sinceram et tantum sui similem gentem« 
ezstitisse arbitrantur. Unde habitus quoque corporum,. 
quanquam in tanto bominum numero, idem omnibusr 
truces et coerulei oculi, rutilae comae, magna corpora et 
tantum ad impetum valida: laboris atque operum non 
eadem patientia: minimeque sitim aestumque tolerare, 
frigora atque inediam caelo solove adsueverunt. 

lY. nullis dliis aliarurn] Ritter mutat Latias spuma Batava comas/* 
and otbers omit ^aliis;* bat I think The prevalence of theise pbysical 
it may be defended, by comparing features (although they are 8ti11 pre- 
Buch phrases as * Duo reges alius served to a considerable extent, ee- 
alia via* (Liv. 1. 21), which are pecially amongst the people of the 
Gonstantly occurring. Translate : nighlands of middle Germany, and 
''who believe the Gennans, havinff the adjoining borders of the northem 
never had their natioual type altered lowlands) is by no mean«, in our 
for the woree by intermarrit^es with day, universal amongst the Germang : 
other nations, in various directions, nevertheless, as compared with the 
to have formed,* &c. The com- dark complexions and hair of Italy, 
mentators bring aome passages to these descriptions of them were no 
Bhow that Mnficio* and * vitio* do doubt true; besides which the type 
not always imply a change for the of the race may have been materially 
worse. I think however that here altered by intermizture with other 
Tacitus certainly does mean that nations. 

any intermizture of blood would magna corpora'] Strabo (vii. 1) 
make the race deterioiate. says the Germans were bigger men 

sinceram] The word is nsed here tlian the Kelts, although these last 
in its original sense, ' without admix- were always considered amuch taller 
ture^r ^alloy:' apparently derived race than the Italians. Sidoniua 
from the notion of honey free from Apollinaris makes a joke about the 
any admixture of wax. Muses scoming a metre of six feet 

iruees et coerulei} This fierceness when the patrons of her verse were 
of aspect was a peculiarity of the «even feet nigh. 
Germans mentioned to Caesar by laboris] Caesar (vi. 21) says the 
the Gauls and Roman traders (Caesar Germans * labori ac duritiae student;* 
i. 39, ** sese ne vultum quidem atque by this he means probably that they 
aciem oculoram ferre potuisse**). The were trained up to undergo toil and 
physical features here mentioned are hardship in war. Tacitus, on the 
often alluded to by the Roman other hand, implies that they were 
writers : *' Coerula quis stupuit Ger- unable to bear protracted work. 
mani lumina.' flavam Caesaricm et aestumque] Cf. H. ii. 32, "jam 
madido torquentem comua cirro,^* Germano tracto in aestatem bello, 
Juv. xiii. 164. Horace mcntions fluxis corporibus mutationem soli 
one of them (Ep. xvi. 7), " Nec fera caelique haud toleraturos." In the 
coemleadomuitGermaniapnbe." Cf. battle of Vercellae, the Cimbri are 
also Agricola 11. The Germans en- said by Plutarch to have been totally 
deavoured to increase the redness of overcome by the ezcessive heat, 
their hair by the use of a kind of ronning down with perspiration, and 
soap, 'lixivium' (Plin. xxviii. 12),and using their shields to cover their 
this was used by the Romans, as faces from the sun. 
Martial notices (Ep. viii. 33), " Et frigora] The mean temperatore 
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V. Teira, etsi aliquanto specie differt, in uniyersum 
tamen aut silris horrida aut paludibus foeda : humidior, 

qua GalliaSy ventosior, qua I^oricum ac Fannoniam as- 
picit ; satis ferax, frugiferarum arborum impatiens, peco- 
rum fecunda, sed plerumque improcera: ne armentis 

of Germany lies somewliere between large size. The Eastern regions of 

forty-five and fifty deffrees of Fahren- the Northem lowlands abound with 

heit, not differing, I believe, much trees, and a narrow strip along the 

from that of London. But it seems Baltic ifi covered with oaks and 

probable that the climate of Europe beeches. 

generally was more severe in winter paludibu» foeda] These fen dis- 

than it is now ; and it was certainly tnctslay chiefiy in the North-westem 

so in Germany, one indication being parts of the country, Friesland, 

that reindeer appear to have existed Westphalia, &c. JEven at the present 

there, now oniy found in much day the shores of the North Sea are 

higher latitudes. No doubt the lined with marshes, five or siz miles 

clearing away the forests, draining across, and below the level of the 

the marshes, and similar operations, ocean at high water. To these 

have considerably mitigated the cli- Tacitus alludes when he sa^s it is 

mate. damp towards the Gallic m>ntier. 

caelo sohve] Another reading Pomponius Mela uses similar lan- 

proposed here is * caelo soloque:^ tliat guage (iii. 3), " ipsa multis impedita 

would mean that the climate and. numinibus multis montibus aspera 

8oil produced equally endurance et magna ez parte silvis ac paludi- 

againstcoldandhunger. What Taci- bus invia.*^ He gives the names of 

tus implies is that the climate pro- three, viz., Suesia, Estia, and Mel- 

duces tnis endurance in the one case, siagum. 

and the natural character of the soil Noricum] This country eztended 

endurance in the other. from the Aenus on the West, to 

y. cUiquanto] Eraesti remarks Mons Cetius on the East, by which 

that * aliquanto * and ' aliquantum * it was separated from Pannonia, and 

nearly always mean not ' to some ex- lay between the Danube in the North 

tent,* but ' toa large extent;* in other and the Save and Julian Alps in the 

words, they have the idea of mag- South : it consequently comprised 

nitude attached to them. the modem districts of Carinthia, 

eilvis horrida] These forests lay the T^rol, Salzburg. 

chiefly in tbe parts occupied by the satts/erax'] ' Productive in crops.* 

High Germans inThuringia, Suabia, *Sata* is used for any crops raised 

Hesse, and Franconia. Some of the by cultivation. There are especially 

best known were the Hercynia, mentioned, wheat, barley, oats, mil- 

Marciana (Southem part of the let, as grown in Germany. 

Black Forest), Bacenis, Semanus arborum] Tacitus himself speaks 

(parts of the Hartz and ThUringer- of ' arbores frugiferae,* and * poma 

wald), Gabreta (the BShmerwald). agrestia* iu this book; but he was 

the Caesia (between the Lippe and thinking here no doubt of the con- 

Yssel), and the Lucus Baduhennae trast presented by Germany to Italy 

(in Friesland). In fact, nearly all with jts olive, vines, chen*y, plum, 

the mountain ranges were called and other rich frait-trees. 

Silvae, from theirbeingcovered with improcera] That is, 'sed pecora 

trees. Th<9 woods are stiU extensive improcera snnt.* They were no 

in Germany, especially amongst the doubt dwarfed by the severity of the 

hills, where the forest trees grow to a climate» as they still are in colder 
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^uidem suus honor, aut gloria frontis : numero gaudent : 
eaeque solae et gratissimae opes sunt. Argentum et aurum 
propitii an irati dii negaverint dubito. Nec tamen ad- 
firmaverim nuUam Gkrmaniae venam argentum aurumve 
gignere: quis enim scrutatus estP possessione et usu 
haud perinde adficiuntur. Est yidere apud illos argentea 
vasa, legatis et principibus eorum muneri data, non in 
alia vilitate quam quae humo finguntur : quanquam 
prozimi ob usum commerciorum aurum et argentum 
in pretio habent, formasque quasdam nostrae pecuniae 
agnoscunt atque eligunt : interiores* simplicius et anti- 
quius permutatione mercium utuntur. Fecuniam pro- 
bant veterem et diu notam, serratos bigatosque. Ar- ' 
gentum quoque magis quam aurum sequuntur, nulla 

latitudes. Some coTToboration of raited in lem tiian a centuiy. Gold 

this is given by the hct that when- is aho found in Hungaxy, Silesia, 

ever the bones of oxen, sheep, &c., and Salzburg. 

haye been diBcovered in England, as haud pernide] That is, as much 

they often have in large quantities, as other people are. So Agric. 10, 

they appear to have belonged to **mare ne ventis quidem perinde 

tpecies much less than ours at pre- attolli : '* not raised like other seas. 

eent. non tH cUia vilitate] i. e., held in 

8uu$ honoTf aut aloria'] Tacitus the same low cBtimation as, &c. 

includes ap^rently both horses and prommi] Those who were brought 

0zen in their herds ; the' suus honor* most into contact with the Romans, 

will then mean that the horses do from dwelling on the banks of the 

not attain tbeir fuU growth and Rhine or Danube. Another reading 

beauty, and the cattle have only is * proximi oceano ;' this can hardly 

stunted homs. be right. Even with the Belgae, 

argenium aurumve g^ere] Taci- Caesar says, the Roman traders held 

tiM (A. xi. 20) mentions a silver little intercourse, and they would 

mine opened and worked for a short hold still less with the tjrermans 

time, but soon exhausted, in the borderinff on the remote ocean tibat 

lands of the Mattiaci. Of this he washed their Northem coast. 

probably had not heard when he terratos bigaiosque] These coins 

wrote the present work. Caesar (vi. are the *■ denarii. Compare Liv. 

28) alludes to the German custom of xxiii. 15, *Maetoque juveni promissis 

omamenting horas with silver, and equum eximium dono dat, bigatosque 

using them for drinking-cups. How- quingentos quaestorem numerare 

ever, in the tombs that have been iubet;" and tne same author (xxxiii. 

opened, silver articles are not often 23), ^' tulit in triumpho argenti bi- 

found, those of gold beinff more rati septuaginta novem millia.^ 

frequent. At present, I believe, These coins were silver, and on the 

flilver as well as gold is found in obverse usually have the head of 

considerable quantities in Bohemia ; Rome with a helmet, or the Dioscuri 

although not in such laige amounts or Jupiter, and on the reverse a two- 

as 300 or 400 years ago, when as horsed chariot. If their edges were 

much as nine million ounces were notched or milled, they were called 
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affectione animi, sed quia numeras argenteoram faci- 
lior usui est promiscua ac yilia mercantibus. 

VI. Ne ferrum quidem superest, sicut ex genere 
telorum colligitur. £ari gladiis aut majoribus lanceis 
utuntur: hastas, vel ipsorum vocabulo frameas gerunt, 



* serrati.* If tbe reverse bore a four- 
borsed cbariot, tbey were called 

* quadrigati/ 

numertts arpenieorum] The stand- 
srd gold coin was tbe *aureu8 num- 
mus/ or * denariuB : ' and there were 
gold coins of one, two, tbree, and 
four * scrupula,' tbe weigbt of the 
'scrupulum ' being eigbteen grains. 

Tbe silver coint were tbe * quin- 
arius,' equal to balf a *denariu8,* 
the ' sestertius/ eqnal to one quarter ; 
tbe * libella," or * as,' representinir one 
tentb ; tbe * sembella' balf tbe last, 
and tbe *teruncius' balf tbe last 
again ; equal in value to about balf 
a farthing. Varro mentions tbe 
*terunciu8 as a silvpr coin, altbouffh 
Cicero speaks of tbe Mibella' as tbe 
least 

VI. Ne /errum quidem euperest] 
Tbere is a similar use of tbe wora 
below in c. 26, "arva per annos 
mutant et superest ager :'* * tbere is 
land enough and to spare : * here it 
means *even of iron tbere is no 
superabundance.* Tbis of course 
onlv proves tbe Germans not to bave 
haa any great amount of skill in ez- 
tracting the ore, for tbere are lai^ 
iron mines in certain parts of the 
country, Bohemia for instance. In 
the graves of the earliest period 
known in Ciermany the weapons 
found are of bone or stone, and it is 
only after a considerable period ap- 
parently tbat iron or bronze arms 
are found. Bv some tbe former are 
sapposed to belong to a pre-Teutonic 
race, but the question is aoi open 
one at present. 

Rart] Tbis word is used of anj 
thing, the partsof which are separated 
by large interstices or intervus, and 
is opposed to ^densus:' * retia rara' 
areiiet8withlai|[eme8bes. Thenthe 



word is used for any tbing found only 
bere and there; skirmisbers for 
instance (Caesar, v. 16, " nunquam 
conferti, sed rari magnisque inter- 
vallis praeliarentur'"), and so it means 
* infrequent,* and lastly — a meaning 
cbiefly poetical — ' scarce/ * peerless. * 
j^ameat] Tbere is some little 
difficulty about tbe weapons bere 
mentioned,becau8e Tacitus elsewbere 
speaks of the Germans carrjring im- 
mensely long spears (A. ii. 21, and 
H. V. 18). However, it is tolerably 
clear that the ' lancea * was a heavier 
weapon tban tbe * basta ;* witb a 
broad leaf-like head and a longer 
thicker sbaft Bv * enormes,* or 
^praelongae hastae,^ I suppose Tacitus 
meant spears, or 'frameae,^ wbere 
tbe metal was large and fastened to 
a long sbaft. Tbis word * framea * is 
no doubt a latinized form of the 
Teutonic ' pfriem.* An awl, or bod- 
kin, is Btill in German called 
*pfrieme.* Tbe *framea* seems to 
bave been aweapon for stabbing, not 
tbrowing, or catting. The worda 
*cominu8* and ^eminus,* used just 
aflerwards to explain its uses, do not 
therefore mean that it was at once a 
missile (for he says below, * pedites 
et missilia spargunt*), and aweapon 
for close figbt ; but fVom H. v. 18, 
" immensis corporibus et praelongis 
hastis fluitantem labantemque mui- 
tem eminus fodiebant,'" tbe latter 
word denotes a fight wbere the ranks 
were not close, but tbe combatants 
had roqm to bound bere and there, 
in order to dasb down upon their 
enemies. Annexed are tbe figures 
of what are supposed to be the heads 
of these ^frameae/ and a lance 
copied from Estorff^s Heidnischer 
Aitertbumer. And to give a better 
idea the dimeniionB are annexed. 
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Bngiiato efc breri ferro, eei its acri et ad UBum Iiabili, 
ut eodem telo, prout ratio poBcit, vel comiDiia tsI eminua 
pugnent: et eques quidem scuto frameaque conteutus 
est; pedites et missilia sparguDt, plura siuguli, at-que 
in immensum vibrant: nndi, aut sagulo levoa: nulla 
cultus jactatio : scuta tantum lectissimia coloribua dia- 




A U 7 inche. lonj, .nd k it 
Bii6ii>che>1oiig,uid U i 
C i. 7 inche. loDi, ^ iA. 



ischo hn»d, ind welgSt 6 oz. 
n bntad, BDd weigliB Dvei 13 oi. 
incbes ioni;, uul narljr 2 iDRhea wide ; 



ncjing h> 



nude Dion of it, »8 t proof of theii 
exlreaiewantof civiliutioii ; norsn 
GermanB, Ibelieve, eTerd«picted,in 
thecalumnafAntoninaiforlnttBnFa. 
u mbaotutelr nahed. Horeover 
Caewr does nnt dcKribe tliem u 
entinly nncloUied, vi. 21, "pellibng 
nluntur uiunk [wrte corpons nud»." 



notbing but ui under-nnuent, or 
cIk DDlr 1 imall cloak ; therehT 
giving ui tke dwM of the richer eort, 
ond the miin bulk of the nition. 
Inc.J7, bewrs'loeuplebiuiniTe<le 
diatinEuuntur,' meuiiag tbej' nore 
tu nnder-gDrment onlf . 



tOffidiin] Thia iru the ninul nuiM 
ir the bluikel or cloak «orn b; tbe 
iauli uid Northem European ub- 
ions genenlly. That of ibe G.uli 
na maile of chequered nool: ihe 
lerm&ni uiually made Ihein of 
kint. Thi. 'Bsirum' «ai oprn in 
: tbe right 

aniaia leetiaimii Biiitnttu] 
lieldt ire deKribed A. U. 
j «ere made of twiated 
OBien, ar boardsitained witb Tarioiu 
cDlDura, and wei* verj lnjge. 

The NorM ibieldt, probabl; noi 
unliko Ihem, were three-corDered, 
long, and covering the wholehody; 
in time of wor thej were paiDled 
led; in time of pence, white. Tba 
Suton thieldt, on tbeeontinry-the 
lemun* of which baTC bemifaund in 
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tinguunt: paucis loricae: vix uni alteriye cassis aat 
galea. Equi non forma, non velocitate conspicui: sed 
nec variare gyros in morem nostrum docentur. In 
rectum, aut uno flexu deztros agunt, ita conjuncto orbe 
ut nemo posterior sit. In universum aestimanti, plus 
penes peditem roboris : eoque mixti proeliantur, apta et 
congruente ad equestrem pugnam velocitate peditum, 
quos ex omni juventute delectos ante aciem locant. 
Definitur et numerus: centeni ex singulis pagis sunt: 
idque ipsum inter suos vocantur: et quod primo nu- 
merus fuit, jam nomen et honor est. Acies per cuneos 
componitur. Cedere loco, dummodo rursus instes, con- 
silii quam formidinis arbitrantur. Corpora suorum etiam 



this countiy — seem to have heen use of the dative of the participle, 

round, and, like the othere, formed ezpreesing a sort of judgment or 

of wood, ofleu that of the linden- opinion in any one, is found else- 

tree. These round huclclera were where in Tacitus : H. iv. 17» " fu- 

perhaps horrowed from the Slavonian isse inter Veiginii auxilia Belgas, 

tribes in the Ea^t of Germany. vereque reputantihus Galliam suis- 

oassis aut ffcUea'] ' Cassis," a casque, met viribuB concidisse." H. y .11, 

was a helmet of which metallic plates " turres mira specie ac procul intu- 

formed a constituent part: *«dea* entibus pares/* Also, Agricola,c. 11. 

was a headpieoe made of leather or Livy has the same use, xxxvii. 58, 

akin. Cf. Propertius, iv. 10. 20, *^ ceterum vere aestimanti Aetolicum 

*' Et LaU>A hiitiinta eomota lupina magis bellum quam regium erat.** 

juha.** How theskinsof beasts were eoque miati ptveliuTUur] Caesar 



sometimes ubed tor this piirpose is givesanexactaccount of this (i. 48): 

described hy Yirgil, vii. 666, to every horseman was attached a 

« Ipse pedes, tegmen torquens im- ^^^* soldier, each bound in case of 

ma^Tleinis ^ emergency to help the other; if 

'p-,...,K. i ;.,.T.<>^,»* .««f. /.«m retreat or advance was necessary, 

'^"»«bu.'SEr'" "^ """ *"' ^r •«''«-. '.•"i-g. byT» 

T„^..».,. ««.»;*: -:« «-^. ♦-^♦« horses manes, kept up with them, 

indutus capiti, sic regia tecta i i. i n '^ j 

subihat *^®° when at fuU speed. 

TT^ • j„^ n idque ipsum^l That is, they were 

iiorrmus .... ^^jj^j , ^^^ Hundred.* This is sup- 

variare gyro»\ * Gyrus * is used to posed to be an indication of the 

denote the rinff in which horses run division of the country into portiont, 

when firet broken in ; and the words like those in England at present, 

' variare gyros * seem to mean ' to afterwards commonly callea Hun- 

wheel rapidly to right or left at the dreds ; probably because each con- 

word of command/ so as to pivot tained a hundred free households. 

Tound the innermost man, the whole The Suevi are said to have had 100 

line throughout the manoeurre re- of these pagi ; the Helvetii only 

maining unl>ent; iu fact, its ex- four; so that the term seeros used 

tremity traced out a circle, round a loosely, sometimes foramuch larger 

fized point. division of the country. 

In universum aestinumii] This consilU guam /ormidinitl This 
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in dubiisproeliis referunt* Scutum reliquisse praecipuum 
flagitium: nec aut sacris adesse, aut concilium inire 
ignominioso fas: multique superstites bellorum infamiam 
laqueo finierunt. 

YII. Beges ex nobilitate; duces ex yirtute sumunt. 
Nec regibus infinita aut libera potestas ; et duces ezem* 
plo potius quam imperio, si prompti, si conspicui, si 
ante aciem agant, adimratione praesunt. Ceterum neque 

ellipee of ^potius* is not uncom- that the kingwas chosen from one 

mon; A. iv. 6], "Agrippa claris family, or occasionally from moro 

majoribuB quam vetustis. A. xiii. than one. In a rude and turbulent 

6, " pleraque auspiciis et consiliis ttse^ when a good deal depended on 

ouam telia et manibus geri." A. tnepersonal character of the ruler, 

iii. 17, ** miseratio quam mvidia au- weaK princes and minors were not 

gebatur.** likely to meet with much consi- 

Seuium reliquisse] To leave the deration ; and consequently, al- 

shield behind in battle was regarded though the succession was thus 

hj Teutonic nations, long after the limited to one family, the electorq 

■ge of Tacitus, as a singular dis- would not pay much regard to the 

grace. By the Salic law, anv free- claims of any particukr member of 

man, who accused another of having it, thinking more of thews and 

^rown his shield away, was con- sinews than of strict hereditary 

demned to pay a heavy fine, if unable right. At all events, in our Saxbn 

to prove his words. In this respect history, instances of the sort were 

these nations resembled the Greeks notuncommon. Alfred, forinstance, 

and Romans. The fact that piyff- ascended the throne to the exclusion 

avirtf was a term of bitter reproacn, of the children of his elder brother. 

and the Spartan mother's Uconic In the earlj periods the king was 

address to her son on issuinp; to only the chief mi^[istrate in peace. 

battle, *this, or upon this,* are mdi- If he were a warlike one, the nation 

cations of this feeling. no doubt accepted him as their 

mulHque supentUes} A feeling leader in war; if not, they chose 

rimilar to this was oisplayed, ac- others. 

cording to Herodotus" stoiy (vii. 229), sumuni] From Tacitus" account (H. 

by a Spartan who from accidental iv. 15) the usual ceremony observed 

absence escaped the camage of the on election was, to place the man on 

^ree hundred at Thermopylae. Un- a shield, and carry him about on the 

able to bear the disgrace or surviving, shonlders of his countrymen. Gre- 

he hanged himself. gory of Tours mentions the samo 

y II. ex nobilUate] * Nobilitas ^ is custom as prevailing amongst the 

nsed by several writers for the body Franks. 

of nobles; but here, apparently, it infinita poie8t<u] Caesar (v. 27) 

has its usual meanin^ of nigh birth ; makes Ambiorix, king of the Ebu- 

and the monarchy is described as rones, remark that the power of tho 

at once elective and hereditary. people over him wos quite as great 

The regard paid to family in this as his over the people ; and this was 

matter is seen from the account doubtless at least as app1i<-ahle to the 

recorded by Tacitus of the wish of Germans beyond the Rhine, who 

the Cherusci to procure a scion of were not likely, with their fondnest 

their royal house from Rome (A. for liberty, to submit to much re- 

zi. 16). * Probably the real fact was, straint. 
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animadvertere neque vincire, ne verberare quidem, nisi 
sacerdotibus permissum : non quasi in poenam nec ducis 
jusBu, sed velut deo imperante, quem adesse bellantibus 
credunt : effigiesque et signa quaedam detracta lucis in 
proelium ferunt. Quodque praecipuum fortitudinis inci- 
tamentum est, non casus nec fortuita conglobatio tur- 
mam aut cuneum facit, sed familiae et propinquitates : et 
in proximo pignora: unde feminarum ululatus audiri» 
unde vagitus infantium : hi cuique sanctissimi testes, hi 
maximi laudatores. Ad matres, ad conjuges vulnera 
ferunt : nec illae numerare, aut exigere plagas pavent. 
Cibosque et hortamina pugnantibus gestant. 

YIII. Memoriae proditur quasdam acies, inclinataa 
jam et labantes, a feminia restitutas, constantia precum, 

neque animadvertere] Caesar savs ambiguous, from its double nse for 

(vi. 23), that their leadera in war * clan ' and * tribe.* 

have Uie power of life and death pignora] What Tacitus means is 

(vitae necisque habeant potestatem) ; explained by the immediate mentioa 

Dut this may only mean that tbey of wives and children. About the 

have the highest judicial authority. nezt words, *unde .... audiri/ there 

* Animadvertere* here means to is some difSculty. Somesupply^est/ 

put to death ; as in H. i. 46, and but on the principle of * est videre* 

IV. 49. In the Annals, Tacitus* in c. 5, it ought to be * audire ;* 

latest work, Walther observes that others make it * ut inde audiatur,* 

*advertere* is tbe usual form em- whichisa goodenoughGreekidiom, 

ployed. (A. xiii. 28, and ii. 32.) but bad Latin. I suppose the best 

effigiesqueeisignaquaedaml What way is to make it the historic infi- 

these ' effigies^ were is seen from nitive, but there seems force in Rit- 

c. 45, " iusigne superstitionis formas ter^s objection that this infiuitive is 

aprorum gestant ; '*'* and H. iv. 22, restricted to past narratives. For an 

*' depromptae silvis lucisque ferarum instance of the fact mentioned com- 

imagines, ut cuique genti inire proe- pare H. iv. 18, and CsBsar, i. 51. i 

lium mos est."* The ' signa ' wouid exigere plagaa] The verb ' exi- 

be any images that were not repre- gere * here seems to be used in the 

sentations of living forms, such as sense of requirine a strict reckoning 

the boat of Isis mentioned in c. 9. or scrutinizing. Perhaps the women 

turmam aut cuneum] The former examined tfae wounds to see if there 

word is appHed to a squadron of were enough of them, and in the 

cavalry, the latter to a body of in- right place, in front, not behlnd ; 

fiintry. Theee wedges are often men- regarding the number of the wounds 

tioned in thf accounts of German as a measure of the prowess of the 

war; cf. H. v. 16, "Civilis haud men. 

porreAo agmine sed cuneis adstitit.** VIII. comiantia precum] The 

propinquitales] This is a word of German women appear to have been 

wider extent than ' familiae.* As useful ocGasionally in another way. 

Bitterobserves, *gentes' would have In Marius* battle with the Teu- 

been the natural word to use, if it tones at Aquae Sextiae they seem to 

would not have rendered the passage have been nearly as hard to beat ai 
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et objectu pectorum, et monstrata cominus captivitate, 
quam longe impatientius feminarum suarum nomine 
timent: adeo, ut efficacius obligentur animi civitatum, 
quibus inter obsides puellae quoque nobiles imperantur. 
Inesse quin eti^m sanctum aliquid et providum putant ; 
nec aut consilia earum aspemantur, aut respousa neg- 
ligunt. Vidimus sub divo Yespasiano Veledam, diu 
apud plerosque numinis loco babitam. Sed et olim 
Auriniam et complures alias venerati sunt, non adula- 
tione nec tanquam facerent deas. 



s, 



their Imsbaiids ; afler these last were and -was eventoally taken prisoner bj 

disposed of, the wiveskilled the fugi- the Romans. As for the name, the 

tiye soldiers, and with swordsand axes Edda contains a poem called Yoluspa, 

ye the Romans considerable trou- or the song of Vola, and the two 

le before they were got rid of. words probably have the same root. 

nomwe] *on the score of*/ cf. She is mentioned by Statius (Silva 

H. i. 29, ** non quia meo nomine i. 4. 89), where the middle syllabltf 

payeam,** and Horace iii. 21. 5, is short, although the Greek equi- 

^* quocunqne lectum nomine Mas- yalent has the long vowel. 

sicum servas."* Auriniam] One is inclined to 

quibua inter chsides] Augustus think Tacitus made a proper name 

Caesar tumed this peculiarity to a out of a term applied to a whole 

nseful account, and insisted on the class, and that * Aurinia* representt 

German tribes sending female hos- the * Alrunae," as the Goths termed 

t^es. (Suet. Oct 21.) their inspired women. There is an 

consilia ^c.] These prescient oracular maiden, Ganna, mentioned 

women offered advice unasked (con- by Dion Cassius, and a Chattan 

silia), or in reply to questions put to prophetess is said by Suetonius to 

them (responsa). They determined, nave uttered predictions to Yitelliua 

amongst other things, when was the (Yitell. 14). 

lucky moment for giving battle. nec ianquam /acerent deas}. In 

(Plutarch's Life of Caesar.) this remark Tacitus satirizes the 

Vidimus sub divo Vespasiano Ve- foUy of the Roman emperors in 

ledam} The use of the word * yi- deiiving the female members of their 

dimus does not seem at all to proye &milies. Nero's infant danghter 

that Tacitus was ever in Germany had divine honours paid her (A. 

(see the Introiiuction), or that Ye- xt. 23, " Adulationes censentium 

ieda was brought to Rome. Tacitus honorem divae et pulvinar aedemque 

only means that the case of Yeleda et sacerdotem *''), and afterwards the 

had fallen within his knowledge. A same conipliment was paid to Pop- 

man might veiy well say that within paea herself. Tacitus elsewhere 

the last two or three years we had (H. iv. 61) says, *^ plerasque femi- 

seen Italy politically regenerated, narum fatidicas, et augescente super- 

without implying that he had ac- stitione arbitrantur deas,^* but this 

tually been present in the country. means, I think, that they really are 

The prophetess Veleda (H. iv. 61) superstitious enoufih to believe in 

belonged to the Bructeri, and dwelt their divinity. Here, he says, they 

near tne Lippe. She encouraged the do not profess to believe themdlyine 

reyolt of the Batavian chief, UiviUB, when tney really do not 
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IX. Deorum maxime Mercurium colunt, cui, certis 
diebus, humanis quoque hostiis litare fas habent. Her- 
culem ac Martem concessis animalibus placant: pars 

IX. Mereurium} Tacitus migbt tbeir having no temples. If either 

have identified the Teutonic he or Tacitus had given us the 

deities with the gods of Rome on Keltic or Teutonic equivaients to 

either of two principles, simi- these Roman names, it would have 

laritj of name, or similaritj of saved a good deal of trouble. 

offices and attributes. The first HercuUm] The Scandinavian 

of these might be subdivided again, deity always represented with a 

perhaps, into similarity of name, club, distinguished for strength, the 

compared to the Hellenic gods, or enemj of the giants, and the de* 

their usual Roman equivalents. stroyer of every thing noxious, was 

For instance, in the famous Irmin- Thor : he may have been therefore 

8ul, the old Saxon idol, there is a the equivalent of Hercules. Others, 

root which might have recalled however, make this equivalence 

Hermes, the Greek Mercury; and one of names; regarding Herculea 

this might have suggested to Tacitus as a latinized rendering of a name 

the idea of rendering the name of compounded of Her, and Keule, 

this Teutonic god by liis own familiar * brave with the club.* 

Mercurius. For more particulars Martem] Perhaps this repre- 

on this point Dr. Latham s note on sents the god Tyr, the bravest of 

the passage should be consulted. the race, who is described in the 

In this particular case similarity Edda as alone venturing to put hia 

of attributes appeartf to have decided hand in the wolfs mouth. More- 

the question. Wodan, the Scandi- over, the old name for Tuesday, 

navian Odin, was probably tbe god or Dies Martis, was T^Tsdag, and 

represented as equivalent to Mer- these fiicts point to the identity of 

curius. He was the inventor of the two. As to the possibility of 

magic, and all the arts; and the the Greek Ares being tbe connect- 

fourth day of the week was named ing link, consult Dr. Latham^s note 

aflter him, Wodensdag, our Wed- on the passage. 

nesday. In these respects he co- conoesm animalihm] That is, 

incided with Mercurius, after whom * with animals lawfully used,* as 

the same day was called Dies Mer- opposed to * humanis hostiis,* men- 

curii, the French Mercredi. That tioned before. These human sa- ' 

the two corresponded is ezpressly crifices were by no means entirely 

ttated by the old writers. Paulus unknown at Kome. They were 

Diaconus (De gestis Langobardo- formally abolisiied about a century 

rum, i. 9), says, *'Wodan sane before the birth of Christ; but, 

quem adjecta littera Gwodan dixe- according to Pliny*s statement, the 

runt ipse est qui apud Romanos practice was existing in his owa 

Mercurius dicitur." Although, of day. In fiu;t, instances were com* 

course, evidence so late as this mon throughout the world, from 

(a.d. 700—800) is not very valu- the belief tnat human life, as the 

able, still it goes fur something. most valuable of all things, must 

Gaesar makes Mercuriiis the chief be acceptable to the gods. 

god of the Gauls (vi. 17), and ob- Amongst the Germans the custom 

serves that the Germans have no seems to have occasionally taken a 

deities beyond the powers of nature, wholesale form. Tacitus mentiont 

the Sun, Moon, and Fire. This (A. xiii. 57) that in a war be- 

might be hit own inference firom tween the Hermunduri and Chatti, 
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Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat. Ilnde causa et origo pere- 
griuo sacro parum comperi, nisi quod Bignum ipsum in 
modum liburnae figuratum, docet advectam religionem. 
Ceterum, nec cohibere parietibus deos neque in ullam 
humani oris speciem assimilare, ex magnitudioe coeles- 
tium arbitrantur : lucos ac nemora consecrant, deorumque 
nominibus appellant secretum illud quod sola reverentia 
vident. 

X. Auspicia sortesque, ut qui maxime, observant. 
Sortium consuetudo simplez: yirgam, frugiferae arbori 
decisam, in surculos amputant, eosque notis quibusdam 

the victon devoted the entire army H. v. 5, where, in his account of 

of the yanquished in sacrifice to the Jews, he says, "Judaei mente 

the gods. Bola, unum(^ue numen intelligunt : 

Indi] Grimm, in his Deutsche profanos qui deum imagines roor- 

Mythologie, p. 188, suggests that talibus materiis in species hominum 

Isis may represent a gOKadess Zisa, effingant. I^tur nuUa simulacia 

or Cisa, wliose memory bad sur- .... temphs sinunt.** 

▼ived so late as the thirteenth /tM»« ac fi^mora] 'LucusMsalways 

century, about Augsbuig. If so, used for a grove, consecrated to the 

the name decided the identitj. I gods, and so differs from 'nemus.* 

am more inclined to agree with For a description of one of these 

Bitter, that the goddess was the groves, see Lucan iii. 415, &c. 

Mother Hertha. alluded to in c. 40. aecretwn illud ^c. ] ' Secretum * 

The ^libuma* nere, and the * vehi- does not mean the retirement of the 

culum* there, were probablv the grove, but the abstract idea thej 

same, the ship being put on wheels, lormed in their imagination of the 

and roUed along. There is mention, deity. According to the different 

about A.D. IIBO, of a procession aspects under which this idea pre- 

formed by the people of the Lower sented itself, the names of the gods 

Bhine, in which a ship was put on yaried. 

wheels, and rolled from Tongres to X. ui yut maaime] The full 

Louvain. It seems also, that earlj sentence would be, * observant ut 

in March, on the opening of navi- ii qui maxime obsei^vant.* A simi- 

Sktion, a boat was offered to Isis at larly elliptical expression is * cum 

ome ; and Peli^a was one of her maxime.* Cf. A. iv. 27, " coep- 

Greek surnames. This coincidence tantem cum maxime conjurationem 

of the boat venr likely, I think, disjecit ;** i. e. ** coeptantem, cum 

determined the identity of the two maxime coeptaret.^* 

goddesses in Tacitus^s view. fnr^am^ /ru^/erae ^e.] Some- 

nec eohibere parietibus ^c.] Ta- thing like this is mentioned hj 

citus elsewhere mentions temples. Herodotus (iv. 67) as practised 

For instance, in A. i. 51, he amongst the Scythians. The Alani 

speaks of " celeberrimum illis gen- too are said to have collected bun- 

tibus templum quod Tanfanae vo- dles of twigs, and letting them fall 

cabant," amongst the Marsi; but with incantations, from the posi- 

he probably only means by it a tion they took to have divined the 

sacred enclosure, or grove. With future. 

the whole of this account of the noti» qmbuBdam] According to 

religion of the Germans, compare some thesewere Runic charactcrs; 

3) 
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discretos, super candidam yestem temere ac fortuito 
spargunt : mox, si pnblice consoletur, sacerdos civitatis ; 
sin privatin, ipse paterfamiliae, precatus deos coelumque 
suspiciens, ter singulos tollit, sublatos secundum im- 
pressam ante notam interpretatur. 8i prohibuerunt, 
nuUa de eadem re in eundem diem consultatio: sin 
permissum, auspiciorum adhuc fides ezigitur. Et illud 
quidem etiam hic notum, avium voces yolatusque inter- 
rogare. Proprium gentis, equorum quoque praesagia ao 
mdnitus experiri: publice aluntur lisdem nemoribus ac 
lucis, candidi et nullo mortali opere contacti, quos pres- 
808 sacro curru sacerdos, ac rex, yel princeps civitatis, 

but the knowled^^ of these symbols fayourable, two good, and one bad, 

vas probably confined to the priests, or two bad, and one good. 

— even if they existed at all so Saxo Orammaticus mentions a 

early, which is extremely doubtfiil, species of divination in use amongat 

— and this species of divination the Ru^ani : ^ Tribns ligni par- 

teems to have been performed by ticulis, parte altera albis, altera 

the head of the family as often as nigris, in gremium sortium Iocq 

not, who would know nothing conjectis, candidis prospera, furvis 

whatever of these Runes. The adversa signabant/* 

words only mean that some mark auspieiorum fidesl This means 

or other was put on the twigs by the the assurance given by the auspices. 

inquirer, to aenote approvu, or the In c. 39, however, ' fides antiqui- 

reverse. tatis * has a vei^ diflferent meaning, 

iemere ae/oriuHo'] One does not viz. ' the belief m its antiquity.* 

see any great difference between eqi$oruin quoque praeaagia'^ A 

these words ; but the former means notable instance of tnis is mentioned 

*at random,* *without any care;* by Herodotus (iiu 84), where the 

and the latter, that the twigs fall nei^hing of a horse was to decide 

'just as it happens.* Theremightbe which of the conspirators against 

a given way to throw them, and Smerdis was to occupy the throne. 

y6t it migbt be done *temere;* but In the same autbor (i. 189) there 

one way was as good as another, are sacred horses mentioned in an 

and this made it done * fortuito.* account of Cyrus*s expedition. If 

ter singulos UjUU\ This would the Teutonic nations really came 

naturally, I think, mean, *be takes from Media, the custom might have 

them up one by one thrice ;* but been a remnant of their old nsages. 

it seems here to mean ratber, ^he One way divination was practised 

takes up single twigs three times by means of horses, is mentioned 

in succession.* It is not easy by Saxo Orammaticus (bk. xiv.). 

to see how there could be any Spears were put down in a certain 

divination at all the other way, order, and if the horse stepped over 

unless indeed some account were them with the right leg first, it 

taken of the order in which the was lucky; if with the left, the 

marks, favourable or unfavourable, reverse. 

were taken up. As Orellius ob- rex^ vel jmnoeps] The*princepa* 

•ervet, there were fonr possible here mentioned was the head most 

combinations, all favourable, all un- likely of the * pagus,* or hundred ; 
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eomitantur, hiniiitusqae ae fremitus observant. Nec idli 
auspicio major fides, non solum apud plebem, sed apud 
proceres, apud sacerdotes. Se enim ministros deorum, 
illos conscios putant. Est et alia observatio auspiciorum, 
qua gravium bellorum eventus explorant. Ejus gentis, 
cum qua bellum est, captivum quoquo modo interceptum, 
cum electo popularium suorum, patriis quemque armis 
committunt: yictoria hujus vel illius pro praejudicio 
accipitur. 

XI. De minoribus rebus principes consultant; de 
majoribus omnes : ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum penes 
plebem arbitrium est, apud principes pertractentur. Co* 
eunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum inciderit, certis 
diebus, cum aut incboatur luna aut impletur: nam 
agendis rebus hoc auspicatissimum initium credunt. 'Neo 



if 80, it vas perhaps a rendering of 
the German * ealdorman/ 

coMcios] TibulluB (i. 9. 3), in 
the same way, speakB of the vio- 
tim*8 entraile aa * conscia fibra deo- 
rum/ 

oommitiimf\ This word is used 
for matching two combatants toge- 
ther. So Juvenal (i. 162), " Securus 
licet Aenean Rutulumque ferocem 
Gommittas.** Somethingnotunlike 
this nractice existed amonnt the 
Scotcn clans formerl^. Berore the 
battle of Tippermuir, Montrose^s 
Highlanders are Baid to have mnr- 
dered a herdsman, in order to secure 
the advantage of drawing the first 
blood. Gompare also a similar 
incident in Scotfs * Lady of the 
Lake.* 

XI. prittcipes] One edition has 
a reading * princeps consultat ;* but 
tbe men intended here are, no 
doubt, as noticed before, the pre- 
sidents of the * wp^ whose duties 
were chiefly judicial. All impor- 
tant questions, of peace and war, 
for instance, of capital punishment, 
election of ^principes,* &c., came 
before the * concilium/ the ge-mdt, 
or folc-mdt, where every member 
of the tribe (plebs), other than the 



* servi ' or * liberti,' had a voice in 
the deliberations. 

pertractentur] One manuscript 
has * praetractentur,* a word occur- 
ring no where else. From the words 
*ut ea quoque,* one would rather. 
I think, expect a verb suited to all 
matters of deliberation, whether 
amongst the *■ principes * only, or the 
general assembly, after their dis- 
cussion. In this case ^pertractentur* 
would be the true reading. 

fortuitum et subitum] The first 
word implies the occurrence of 
any event anexpectedly happening ; 
*subitum,* that the event was an 
urgent one, requiring instant dis- 
cuBsion. 

hoe auspieaHssimum initium] 
With this remark compare Oaesar^s 
statement li. 50) about the pre- 
diction of tne German women, that 
their countrymen wonld have no 
chance of success in battle, unless 
they waited for the new moon. 
The Greeks were equally super- 
Btitious in this respect. On the tirst 
invasion of Greece by the Persians, 
the Spltrtans, when urgent appeals 
for help were sent by the Athe- 
niuis, could not march at onoe, 
because it was only the ninth day 

2 
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dierum numerum, ut nos, sed noctium computant. Sic 
constituunt, sic condicunt: nox ducere diem yidetur, 
IUud ex libertate vitium, quod non simul nec ut jussi 
conveniunt, sed et alter et tertius dies cunctatione co- 
euntium absumitur. Ut turbae placuit, considunt armati. 
Silentium per sacerdotes quibus tum et coercendi jus 
est, imperatur. Mox rex yel princeps, prout aetas 
cuique, prout nobilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout 
facundia est, audiuntur, auotoritate suadendi magis 
quam jubendi potestate. Si displicuit sententia, fremitu 
aspemantur: sin placuit, frameas concutiunt. Honora- 
tissimum assensus genus est, armis laudare. 

XII. Licet apud concilium accusare quoque, et dis* 
crimen capitis intendere. Distinctio poenarum ex delicto: 
proditores et transfugas arboribus suspendunt : ignavos 
et imbelles et corpore infames, coeno ac palude, injecta 
insuper crate, mergunt. Diversitas supplicii illucrespicit, 



of the moon, and they eould not poses the person^s Toluntary consent 

start until the fiill moon. to the arrangement 

Nec dierum\ Gaesar (vi. 18} men- frameas concuiiunt] Cf. H. v. 17; 

tions the prevalence of the same and for a similar cuBtom amonffst 

cuBtom amongst the Gauls; and the Gauls, compare Caesar, vii. 21. 

gives their reason — a curious one— XII. inieruUre] The metaphor 

for it, viz. tbat they were the pro- seems to he tbat of Btretching a bow 

geny of the infemal Dis: '* Ob to aim at anv one; 4ntendere 

eam causam epatia omnis temporis arcum, sagittas, &c., being com- 

non numero aierum, sed noctium mon phrases. 

finiunt; dies natales et mensium supplicii] The original idea of 

et annorum sic observant ut noctem this word was that of a kneeling 

dies Bubsequatur.*^ Our ezpressions, posture, assumed for the purpose of 

* se^nnight, * fortnight,* seem rem- entreatv, derived from * sub * and 
nants of this custom. * plico. Hence ^ supplicare * is equi- 

condicunt] That is, instead of valent to *flezibus senibus orare.^ 

fizing such and such a d^, they fix It is used subsequenUy for any oc- 

such and such a night * Condictio * casion where this attitude would 

was ori^nally a term used for an be required. as a thanksgiving for 

* actio m personam," because the victory (Sall. Jug. 55), aUhouffh 
plaintiff gave the defendant notice * supplicatio ' is the usual form in 
to appear on a given day, to choose this sense. It is also said by Festus 
a judffe. So 'condicere coenam to designate the * caduceus * or BtaflT, 
alicui, is to give a person notice wreathed round with fiUets, bome 
that you will sup with him (Cic. by meBsengers sent to negotiate 
Epifit ad Fam. i. 9). * Indico * is peat e. (Sall. Jug. 46.) Then, 
used in the same way, but is said either because the punishment of 
to be an authoritative appoint- criminals was originally an act of 
ment ; whereas * condicere * presup- solemn worship and dedication to 
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tanquam scelera ostendi oporteat, dum puniuntur; fla- 
gitia abscondi. Sed et levioribus delictis, pro modo, 
poena: equorum pecorumque numero convicti mulc- 
tantur: pars mulctae regi vel civitati; pars ipsi qui 
vindicatur vel propinquis ejus exsolvitur. Eliguntur in 
iisdem conciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos vicosque 
reddunt. Centeni singulis ex plebe comites, consilium 
simul et auctoritas, adsunt. 

XIII. Nihil autem neque publicae neque privatae 
rei, nisi armati agunt. Sed arma sumere non ante cui- 



the infernal gods, or from the po8- hodily orotherwise; while *mulcta* 

ture of the malefactor while un- properly implies a fine of money or 

dergoing his sentence, it came to cattle, raried at the discretion of 

bear its usual meaning of punish- the imposer, whereas * poena* was 

ment. defined hj Uw. The part of this 

tcdem—^kiffiiia] The former is fine paid to the king, as tne guardian 

Tised for any crime, the latter for of peace, was called the * fredum,* 

disgrsceful vices; generally in the or peace-offering; the penal sum 

way of profligacy or dissoiuteness. paid to the iniured person was 

Cf. Gicero de Senect. 12, ** Stupra termed *■ wehrgild.^ 

vero et adulteria et.omne tale flagi- consilium] This word seems used 

tium, nullis aliis illecebris excitari with a reference to tbe Roman usage 

nisi yoluptatis.*^ Here cowardice in judicial inquiries. Inthe^quaes- 

is, in the eyes of a warlike nation, tiones perpetuae * one of the praetoni 

regarded as equivalent to unna- presided; but the actual verdict was 

tural crimes (Mgnavos . . . . et given by a body of *jodices,* who 

corpore infames*). This secret were termed his ^consilium." Cf. 

punishment was not unknown to Cic. ad Att. i. 16, **ut quaeque ad 

the Romans. With tbem parricides consilium primis postulationibus 

were put into a sack, and thrown referebantur." 

into tne sea. (Cf. Jnv. viii. 214.) Xlll. nisi armati agwU] A 

Amongst the Burgundians faith- remnant of this custom is still 

less wives were smotbered in the found in our island, nortb of tbe 

mud. Trent, in the division of the country 

pdn muldael The manuscripts into Wapentakes, corresponding to 

always vary in this word, some the Hundreds ezisting elsewhere. 

omitting, some retaining the letter c. Tbe derivation of tbis term comes 

According to Festus, it is an Oscan from the German * waepen * and 

word, and seems to have been equi- * tak,* * to touch weapons,* either 

valent to *numerare,* as in Plaut. berause the assembly touched and 

Stich. iii. 1. 9. It is also said to rattled their arms in token of as- 

have meant, to outbid others at sent, or because tiie vassals touched 

auctions by raising the price. If so, their spears in sign of homage. The 

*multa*would be the betterform; Romans, on the contrarv, never 

and the word denote punishment carried arms except in time of war, 

in the way of money or goods or on a joumey; in fact, it was 

counted down. This word differs expressly forbidden, amongst other 

from *poena;* the last being a acts of violence, hv the lez Plotia. 

general term for any punlshment, In Sall. Catil. 27, tbat Catiline 
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^uam moTis, quam civitas suffecturum probayerit. Tum 
in ipso concilio, vel principum aliquis vel pater vel 
propinquus scuto frameaque juvenem omant : baec apud 
illos toga, bic primus juventae honos : ante boc domus 
pars videntur, mox reipublicae. Insignis nobilitas aut 
magna patrum merita, principis dignationem etiam ado- 
lescentulis adsignant. Ceteri robustioribus ac jampridexa 
probatis aggregantur: nec rubor inter comites aspici. 
Oradus quin etiam ipse comitatus babet, judicio ejus 
quem sectantur: magnaque et comitum aemulatio, qui- 
bus primus apud principem suum locus ; et principum, 
cui plurimi et acerrimi comites. Haec dignitas, hae vires, 
magno semper electorum juvenum globo circumdari, in 
pace decus, in bello praesidium. Kec solum in sua gente 
•cuique, sed apud finitimas quoque civitates id nomen, ea 



was seen in the city with a sword, the daysof chi^lry, whenthekniffht 

is given as a symptom of the ap- at the outset of his cai^eer had nis 

proaching outhreak. armour hraced on, and the sword 

moria] This is a favourite ex- and spear placed in his hands, and 

preseion of Tacitus. Cf. Agric. '69 rode about hrandishing them. 
and 42; H. i. 15; A. i. 56. It is Insiptns nobUUas ^d.l There is 

a form chiefly adopted by the writers some difficulty ahout this passage. 

of the silver age, instead of the other Orellius makes it to imply, that dis- 

tums ' mos est/ * in more est,^ &c., tinguished birth induces a chief to 

used by the Augustan writers. regard the possessor of it with favour, 

Si^ecturum'] This ellipse of the and to allow him to be enrolled in 

pronoun *se* hefore the luture infi- his train; so that * dignationem 

nitive i& common in Tacitus; cf. principis * meaus the favourahle con- 

A. i. 7 ; i- B ; i. 35. Also before the sideration of his chief ^cf. Suet. 

present infinitive it is occasionally Calig. 24, for this use of the word^. 

omitted ; but, as far as I know, this But there seem to me serious oh- 

ellipse 18 not usual with other writerg jections to this, and I think the first 

of a good stamp. * impression on reading the passage is 

haec apud ulos toga"] This refei^s so strongly in favour of construing 

to the assumption of the * toga vi- it * secure him the rank of chief,* 

rilis* by the Koman youths on ar- that it is impossible not to adopt it. 

riving at the age of fourteen or there- The young man, holdin^ a sort of 

abouts. On this occasion, during hrevet-chief rank, is allowed by 

the Liberalia in March, the hoy's virtue of it at once to join some 

friends accompanied him to the chiefs retinue; a privilege usually 

Fonim with sreat solemnities and only given to those who had in some 

rejoicings. This act was known as way or other earned a right to it, 

* tirocinium fori," or some similar after proof of their bravery. 
ezpression. Cf. Suet. August. 26, nee rtAor] So Ovid, Ars Am. 

^* quemque tirocinio suo deduceret iii. 167, "Nec rubor est emisse 

in forum.'^ This custom of arming palam.** Tacitus also uses the form 

the youth publicly was continued in * rubori est," A. xi. 17 *, ziv. 55. 
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gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitatus emineat : ex- 
petuntur enim legationibus, et muneribuB omantur, et 
ipsa plerumque fama bella profligant. 

XIV. Cum ventum in aciem, turpe prindpi virtute 
vinci; turpe comitatui virtutem principis non adaequare. 
Jam vero infame in omnem vitam ac probrosum, super- 
Btitem principi suo ez acie recessisse. IUum defendere, 
tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae ejus adsignare, prae- 
cipuum sacramentum est. Principes pro victoria pug- 
nant : comites pro principe. Si civitas, in qua orti sunt, 
longa pace et otio torpeat, plerique nobilium adolescen- 
tium petunt ultro eas nationes, quae tum bellum aliquod 
gerunt; quia et ingrata genti ^uies, et facilius inter 
ancipitia clarescunt, magnumque comitatum non nisi vi 
belloque tueare: exigunt enim principis sui Uberalitate 

expetuniur l^fationibus] This by certain of them refused to survive 

means that when embassies are sent the friends with whom they were 

to the state to which these illustrious connected by ties of companionship. 

chiefs belonff, the ambassadors apply defendere^ tueri] The former only 

to them, and make them presents, in implies, to ward off actual danger in 

the hope of obtaining their co-ope- battle ; the latter, generally to pro- 

ration. tect his interests. 

bella profligant\ Cf. Liv. zzi. tcuaramentum] This was strictlj 

40, " Deos ipsos committere ac pro- the oath voluntarily taken by the 

fligare bellum, nos commissum ac early Roman soldiers, not to desert, 

profligatum coniicere." * Profligare^ quit the ranks, &c. The involuntary 

••ems to mean, to deal a blow that oath which they were compelled, 

tets any thing tottering, or first ^ves after B.c. 216, to take by the 'tri- 

it an eflective check ; and * profligare buni militum* was properly called 

bellum* is to break the back of a ^jusjurandum.* Livy (zzii. 38) dis- 

war, as we say ; so that the subse- tinguishes the two: ** jui^ejurandoab 

quent completion of it is an easy tribunismilitumadacti .... namad 

matter. eam diem nihij praeter sacramentum 

XIV. infame. . . ac prcbroauni] The fuerat.** 

former implies that tne act tamished peiurU uUro] This was the same 

the character of any one who was plan as that pursued in after timet 

guilty of it ; the latter that it ez- by the Free Companies, and Con- 

?o8edhimtothereproachesofothers. dottieri, of the Middle Ages, who 

^his was only true with reference to took service as soldiers of fortnne 

the desertion of the ' princeps* by under any prince who offered to pay 

his 'comites;* as for the mass of for their services. 

the fighting men, they were too in- tueare] For this use of the second 

dependent to pay much regard to person singular compare H. i. 1, 

their leaders. Compare A. ii. 14, "sed ambitionem scriptoris facile 

**sine pudore fli^tii, sine cura averseris;"" A. ii. 30; iii. 54; vi. 8; 

ducum abire, fugere.^* Caesar (iii. and observe that this termination in 

22) mentions a nearly similar point * re,* instead of * ris,* is the usual 



of honour amongst the Gauls, wnere- one. 
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illam bellatorem equum, illam cruentam yictricemqae 
frameam : nam epulae, et quanquam incompti, largi 
tamen apparatus pro stipendio cedunt. Materia munifi- 
centiae per bella et raptus. Nec arare terram aut ez- 
spectare annum tam facile persuaseris, quam vocare 
hostem et Tuhiera mereri : pigrum quin immo et iners 
videtur sudore adquirere, quod possis sanguine parare. 

XV. Quotiens bella non ineunt, non multum yena- 
tibus, plus per otium transigunt, dediti somno ciboque, 
fortissimus quisque ac bellicosissimus nihil agens, dele- 
gata domus et penatium et agrorum cura feminis seni- 
busque et infirmissimo cuique ex familia; ipsi hebent 
mira diversitate naturae, cum iidem homines sic ament 
inertiam, et oderint quietem. Mos est civitatibus, ultro 
ac yiritim conferre principibus, yel armentorum vel 
frugum, quod pro honore acceptum etiam necessitatibus 
Bubvenit. Gaudent praecipue finitimarum gentium donis, 
quae non modo a singulis, sed et pubUce mittuntur : electi 
equi, magna arma, phalerae, torquesque. Jam et pecu- 
niam accipere docuimus. 

annum] * Annus* is put here fbr occurred since Caesar^s time to 

ihe produce of the year, the harrest ; make the Germans better known. 

cf. Agric. 31, *ager et annus;* and cura /eminis] This is the way 

Lucan iii. 452,* * Agricolae raptis an- amonnt all aayage tribes. War 

num flevere juTencis.* and the chase are the only occo- 

vocare] For this use compare pations of the men ; every thing else 

H. iv. 80, " neque ipse deerat adro- ia thought beneath their dignitj ; and 

gantia vocare oflfensas."* The full the hanl work falls to the lot of the 

phrase occurs A. vi. 34, *Mnterim women, as one may see from the 

Orodem Pharasmanes vocare ad pug- accounts of travellers amongst the 

nam." Nortli American Indians, for in- 

XV. non multum tfenatibus'] This stance. 

assertion at first sight appears to con- armentorum] This case maj be 

tradict Caesar (vi. 21), who savs one of two things ; either a partitive 

that a German^s life was entireiy genitive, just as the Greeks use 

spent in hunting and war. All that fUTaiiiouai rtVdv; another instance 

Tacitus means, I suppose, is, that the of which is found in A. xv. 53, * ut 

^ase was their only employment in quisque audentiae habuisset f or it 

time of peace. and took up onlv a may depend on ' quod,* an analogous 

small part of their time compared to use to phrases such as * quicquid 

the large amount of time they idled civium,* and the like. 

away. If there were really any irre- phaleraey tormiesque] Of these, 

concileable discrepancy between the the first (derivea from ipd\o9) were 

two authors, one wou)a, in questions bosses or metal plates, ueed as oma- 

of custom, at all events, give the ments for helmets, and then attached 

preference to Tacitos, much having to the hameat of horses, as pendants 
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XYI. Nullas Oermanorum populis urbes habitari, 
satis notum est : ne pati quidem inter se junctas sedes. 
Golunt discreti ac diversi, ut fons, ut campus, ut nemus 
placuit. Yicos locant, noa in nostrum morem, connexis 
et cohaerentibus aedificiis : suam quisque domum spatio 
circumdat, sive adversus casus ignis remedium, sive in- 
scitia aedificandi. Ne caementorum quidem apud iilos 
aut tegularum usus : materia ad omnia utuntur informi, 
et citra speciem aut delectationem. Quaedam loca dili- 
gentius iUinunt terra, ita pura ac splendente, ut picturam 
ac lineamenta colorum imitetur. Solent et subterraneos 
specus aperire, eosque multo insuper fimo onerant, suffu- 
gium hiemi et receptaculum frugibus: quia rigorem 
frigorum ejusmodi locis moUiunt: et si quando hostis 
adyenit, aperta popuktur : abdita autem et defossa, aut 
ignorantur, aut eo ipso fallunt, quod quaerenda suut. 

to produce a jingling noise when the Yertit ad Rhennm." But by * urbs* 

animal was at speed. Naturally; the Romans intended a town with 

^phalerae* were ^iven to horsemen fortifications, temples, &c., and of 

as prizes for supenor bravery. these there were of course none 

* Torquetf* were twisted circlets of amongst the (Grermans. There is no 

gold, wom round the neck, ori- hint in the account of their wars with 

ginally by the Persians and other the Romans of their retiring for 

nations of Northem and Westem shelter behind the walls of any 

Europe. They were in common use towns; it was rather to woods, mo- 

amongst the Gauls, and Quinctilian rasses, &c., they betook themselves. 
mentions a huge one given by that citra speciem] The preposition 




Bometimes made of several platted Thercfore^citraspeciemMs^stopping 

cords, andweighingas much as 1, 2, short of beauty;* not going far 

or even 3 Ibs. enough in their work to cross the 

Jam etpeeuniam] Tacitus alludes line dividing plainness from beauty; 

to this fact in H. iv. 76, " Germanos not taking pains to make it hand- 

cuncta ex libidine ^re, pecuniam- some. 

que ac dona ouis solis comimpantur, aut eo ipao fcUlmi] * Fallo* is 

maiora apnd Romanos.'** used here m the sonse of escaping 

aVI. NuUaa. . . .urbee] Ptolemy, notice; as in Horac^, Carm. iii. 19, 

trriting some sixty years later than " Spartacum si qua potuit va^ntem 

Tacitus, mentions as many as seventy Fallere testa;** and Epist. i. 17. 10. 

cities. By these he no doubt meant The passi^fe means that these sub- 

only clusters of huts or wigwams terranean caves are either altogether 

gathered round some wood or spring, unknowu to the enemy, or supposing 

and these Tacitus himself speaks of, the enemy to have a general idea of 

A. i. 56, "Caesar, incenso Mattio, their locality, yet they baffle dis- 

id genti caput, aperta populatus, covery, becauae they can only bot 
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XVII. Tegumen omnibus sagum, fibula, ant, si 
desit, spina consertum. Cetera intecti, totos dies juxta 
focum atque ignem agunt. Locupletissimi Teste distin- 
guuntur, non fluitante, sicut Safmatae ac Partbi; sed 
stricta et singulos artus exprimente. G-erunt et feraruin 
pelles, proximi ripae negligenter, ulteriores ezquisitius, 
ut quibus nuUus per commercia cultus. Eligunt feras, 
et detracta Telamina spargunt maculis pellibusque bel- 
luarum, quas exterior Oceanus atque ignotum mare 
gignit. Nec alius feminis quam yiris babitus, nisi quod 
feminae saepius lineis amictibus velantur, eosque purpura 
variant, partemque yestitus superioris in manicas non 
extendunt, nudae bracbia ac lacertos; sed et proxima 
pars pectoris patet. 

XYIIL Quanquam severa illic matrimonia : nec ullum 

found by rifforous search, for which pride in their skin coveringe, and aro 

the eaemj lacks time and inclina- more careless in the arrangement 

tion. of them, not thinking them good 

XYII. gpina eonsertuni] Forsome enough to take much trouble about. 

leason or other Lipsiua objects to The tribes less acquainted with the 

this, aad proposes to read ^pinna* Roman and Gallic wares had nothing 

instead of * spina,^ underBtanding bj hetter, and were anxious, therefore, 

it, I suppose, a ' fishbone,* or * skewer to make the most they could of their 

of wooa;* but one would think a native materials. This seems clear 

thom as likely a priori to be used enough, but some of the critics have 

for fastening a dress as a fishbone. been anzious to make the passage 

Virgil, at all events, uses a thom for imply just the opposite, by trans- 

the same purpose, Aen. iii. 594, posing the two adverbs. By the 

'consertum tegumen spinis ;* and 'ripa here mentioned Tacitus m- 

Ovid, Met. xiv. 166, ^ et spinis con- tends the bank of the Rhine. 

eerto tegmine nuUis.* maeulis pellUmsmte] This seems to 

vesie] Tacitus seems to mean by mean, that they decorate the hides 

this * an inner garment,* distin- of wild beasts with spots or different 

ffuished from the outer cloak, which coloured patches made out of the 

formed the sole dress of the great skins of sea monsters. If so, * ma* 

mass of the f^eople, here designated ciilis pellibusque belluamm * is put 

by the word ^sagum* used just be- for 'maculis pellium belluinarum* 

fore. The ^ vestis ' was the dress of by Hendiadys, like Yirgirs * pateris 

tiie richer sort, who do not seem to libamus et auro.* 

have wora tbe 'sagum* at all, j)urpura] This was not the ge- 

judging from c. 6, where the words nuine * purpura," obtained from the 

* nudi aut sagulo leves * are used ap- * murex, but a dye got from some 

parently to designate the two classes. plant. Pliny (xvi. 18) mentions 

proximi ripae[ Those of the Gcr- the * vaccinium ' (perhaps the whor- 

mans who dwell near the Rhine, and tleberry) as used by the Gauls for 

from their proximity to Gallia and dyeinff sarments. 

the Roman traders are able to pro- X VlII. Quanmiam] This refers 

eure a more civilized dresa, take leM to the words at the end of the last 
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morum partem magis laudaverb : nam prope soli bar- 
barorum Bingulis uxoribus contenti sunt, exceptis 
admodum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob nobilitatem 
plurimis nuptiis ambiuntur. Dotem non uxor marito, 
sed uxori maritus offert. Intersunt parentes et propinqui, 
ac munera probant: munera non ad delicias muliebres 
quaesita, nec quibus nova nupta comatur ; sed boves et 
nenatum equum et scutum cum framea gladioque. In 
haec munera uxor accipitur, atque inyicem ipsa armorum 
aliquid viro affert. Hoc maximum vinculum, haec arcana 

cliapter, and is added to remove any tbeir early periods, the bridegroom 

wrong inference that might be drawn appears to have paid for his wife. In 

from them. The dress of the women patriarcbal days, Shechem oflfered to 

ia scanty, but it is a matter of custom Dinah^s father and brethren aa much 

only, and no proof or cause of dis- dowry as they reouired, on condition 

folutenest of morals, as it might be of their gitii^ him the damsel to 

with a more refined people. A wife (Gen. zxziy. 12). Homer at- 

similar case was that of the Spar- tests the existence of the custom in 

tans. They were satirized by otbera early Greece, speaking of a hundred 

for the scAnty clothing of their beeves, and a thousand sheep and 

women, and yet these possessed a ffoats, as the price for a wife. The 

character for proprietv of conduct lawB of the early Saxons recognize 

above the average of their country- the continuance of the same practice. 

women. As civilization however advances, 

canbittntur'] What this means is and the ' onera matrimonii ^ become 

clear from A. ii. 43, ** donec ultro more sensibly felt, this custom dis^ 

ambiretur delatum ab Augusto con- appears, and is replaced by the oppo- 

Bulatum accipere.'* Caesar (i. 53) site ; a change which, in the eyet of 

mentions that Ariovistus, king of the the Greek and Boman satirista, at 

Suevi, had two wives. The Scan- least wrought no great amount of 

dinavian nations retained the same good, to judge from their complaints 

custom, even long after they were of the pride and waywardness of 

Christianized, and few habits proved largely-dowered dames. The Ger< 

harder for the clergv to weed out mans, then, in giving dowrieB for 

fromthepeoplethantnis, thepractioe their wives, only resembled other 

lingering on as late as the tenth cen- half-civilized races ; but they were 

tuiy. no doubt to a great eztent peculiar 

Lhtem] Tacitus is contrasting here in the reffard the^ paid them after- 

the German custom with that of his wards ; although it does not seem to 

own countrymen at Rome ; but in have prevented them from devolving 

truth the aifference seems one not a good deal of hard work upon them, 

80 much between different nations as like most other barbarous nations. 

between the eame nation in different In haeo munera] The preposition 

Bti^es of civilization. When Medea here seems to me to have pretty 

(l. 232) remarks that the destined nearly its usual siflpaification of 

bride had to buy her spouse with a * into :* the future husband parta 

yast 6um of money, the Scholiast with the articles dven, and fills up 

observes that Euripides was trans- the gap made in nis possessions by 

ferring to heroic times the usage of taking a wife. 

hia own day. In most nations, in arcana taora} Probably Tacitot 
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sacra, hos conjugales deos arbitrantur. Ne se malier 
eztra yirtutum cogitationes, extraque bellorum casus 
pntet, ipsis incipientis matrimonii auspiciis admonetur, 
venire se laborum periculorumque sociam, idem in pace, 
idem in proelio passuram ausuramque : hoc juncti boves, 
hoc paratuB equus, hoc data arma denuntiant. Sic vi- 
vendum, sic pereundum : accipere se, quae liberis invio- 
lata ac digna reddat, quae nurusaccipiant, rursusque ad 
nepotes referant. 

XIX. Ergo septa pudicitia agunt, nullis spectacu- 
lorum inlecebris, nullis conviviorum inritationibus cor- 
ruptae. Literarum secreta viri pariter ac feminae ignorant. 
Faucissima in tam numerosa gente adul^teria, quorum 

has in yiew here the marriage hj tioned (A. ii. 63) as haying sent 

* confarreatio,* in which * panis far- a letter to Tiberius ; but snch cases 

reuB * was used, and certain religious vrere probably the ezceptions. Those 

ceremoniea observed. As this was tribes who were in contact with Graul, 

the most solemn method of con- mav have known aomething of the 

tracting marriages in use amongst Keltic alphabet, and used it; but 

the Romans, Tacitus perhaps refers the mass of the people acrosa tbe 

to it. Rhine were most likely entirely 

XIX. $epta pudieiHa] There is unacquainted with written charac- 

a different reading in the MSS. ters, unless an improbable anti- 

here^ some having * septae pudicitia,* quitj be given to * runes.* I believe 

with a slightlj varied meaning. The these words of Tacitus to mean, 

reading in the tezt means, that the * of the secret communication 

Oerman women lived with their possible where written characters 

chastity hedged round from all that are known, thej have no idea ;* 

could assail it eztemally. * Septae implying, of course, that lovers did 

pudicitia * implies that thej were not correspond by means of notes : 

protected from harm by their own but I do not think it i& absolutely 

purity; like Godiva, *clothed on stated in this sentence. In other 

with chastity.* words, ' literarum * I believe to 

nuUi8 spectaeulorum iideoehrui] mean*writtencharacters/not^(love) 

The comipting effect on the mora- letters.* If the Germans had known 

lity of the Roman ladies produced characters, it would not have taken 

by the games and theatres, is often them long, one may be sure, to 

mentioned by the Roman writers, tum them to this particular uae. 

Juvenal, for instance, zi. 162, &c. For the eztent of the practice al- 

Seneca, too, describes himself as luded to at Rome, coinpare Juv. 

returaing home from the show, a vi. 231, and ziv. 29. There was 

worse man than he went (" Nihil one spedes of tablets especially 

est tam damnosum bonis moribus used for this purpose ; of. Martial 

quam in aliquo spectaculo desidere ; (ziv. 8), — 
avariorredeo, amhitiosior, luzurio- 

tior "). " Nondum legerit hos licet puella, 

Liierarum tecreta'] No doubt Novit quid cupiant Yitelliani.** 
•ome of the Germans could write. 

Maroboduus, for instanoe, is men« t» tam nt(fii«iiora gente] It does 
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poena praesens et maritis permissa. Accisis crinibus, 
nudatam, coram propinquis, expellit domo maritus ac 
per omnem yicum verbere agit : publicatae enim pudicitiae 
nulla venia : non forma, non aetate, non opibus maritum 
inTenerit. Nemo enim illic yitia ridet : nec corrumpere 
et corrumpi seculum Tocatur. Melius quidem aahuc 
eae civitates, in quibus tantum virgines nubunt, et cum 
spe Yotoque uxoris semel transigitur. Sic unum accipiunt 



not seem possible to form any tole- Et cum theatris seculoque rixa- 

lably accurate idea of the numben ris." * 
of tne Oerman people. Caesar men- 

tions that the Suevi were divided That is, 'you inveigh against the 

into 100 cantons, and sent out yearly theatres, and the manners of the 

from each a force of ]000 fighting times.* 

men. Arioyistus himself was at the Meliiuomdem adhuo] This ellipse 

head of a mixed force of 120,000 of * agere, or * facere, is not un- 

warriors. The Usipetes and Tencteri, common. Cf. A. i. 43, ** melius et 

two tribes dispossessed by the Suevi, amantius ille qui gladium offere- 

are numbered bv Caesar (iv. 15) hat." C£ also Agric. 19. 

at 430,000, and Tacitus (Germ. 33) * Adhuc * is usm in the sense of 

speaks of the slaughter of 60,000 *" stiU further," *■ still more,* by the 

men in a war between two tribes. later writers. Cf. Pliu. zxziii. 2, 

These numbers convey the idea *^sunt adhuc reliquae non omit- 

that in spite of the great portions tendae in auro differentiae.** See 

of land covered with woods and also Agric. 33. It is naturally in 

mountains, the population was thismeaningjoinedtocomparatives; 

really considerable. Comparing the as in c. 29, ** nisi quod adhuc acrius 

sizes of Gaul and Germania, and animantur." So Suetonius (Nero 

Caesar's statement of the total 10), '*ut certiorem adhuc osten- 

number of men conquerod by him- deret** 

self in thesubjugation of the former trangiffUur'] *thev have done, 

country, one may perhape hazard a once for all, with the hopes,* &c. 

rough guess that six or seven mil- This use of the word comes natu- 

lions represented the population of rally from its original sense of 

Oerman^. piercing a dart or any weapon 

Accigts erimlnu] The compound through any obstacle, and so reach- 

* accidere * means * to cut deep ing the exterior, or end of it. Cf. 

into,* and in this case therefore * to Agric. 34, ^ transigite cum expe- 

cut short.* Livy (viii. 29) uses it ditionibus.* This use of the word 

metaphoricallv in the sense of cut- is a late one. 

ting a people^s resources all to This custom of the Germans 

shreds. formed a contrast to the Roman 

tecidum voeatur'] * nor is mutual practice. Martial (vi. 7) complains 

oorruption called the spirit of the that in spite of the Julian law, 

For a similar use compare Telesina had married ten husbandg 

artial iz. 28 : in thirty days. With them the 

facilities for divorce seem to have 

Curios, Camillot, Quintios, Nu- nearly rivalled those amongst the 

mas, Ancos, Jews ; with whom a woman might 

Loqueris, sonasque grandibus bedivorcedforspoilingherhusband^s 

minaz verbis, soup. 



age. 
Mai 
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marituiD, quo modo unum corpus unamque yitam, ne 
ulla cogitatio ultra, ne longior cupiditas, ne tanquam 
maritum, sed tanquam matrimonium, ament. Numerum 
liberorum finire aut quenquam ez agnatis necare, flagi- 
tium habetur : plusque ibi boni mores yalent, quam alibi 
bonae leges. 

XX. In omni domo nudi ac sordidi, in bos artus, in 
haec corpora, quae miramur, excrescunt. Sua quemque 
mater uberibus alit, nec ancillis ac nutricibus delegantur. 
Dominum ac servum nullis educationis deliciis dignoscas. 
Inter eadem pecora, in eadem humo degimt, donec aetas 
separet ingenuos, yirtus agnoscat. Sera juvenum Yenus ; 
eoque inexhausta pubertas: nec yirgines festinantur: 
eadem juventa, similis proceritas : pares Talidaeque mis- 

liberorum finire"] What Tacitui tbe ground, whether it should be 

xneans by this is seen from Juv. vi. reared or not. 

694, &c. This oflfence does not XX.fi«caiict2^u]Tacitu8,ofcourse, 

seem to have been originallj taken is here reproving the customs of hia 

notice of bj the Roman law. Sub- own day at Rome. The author of 

sequently, however, it was punish- the Dialogue de Oratoribus draws 

able (Cic. pro Cluent. c. 11), and a contrast between the old Romans 

nnder the emperors visited with and their descendants in this re- 

ezile, or condemnation to the spect : " Jam primum suus cuique 

mines. filius .... non in cella emptae 

ex aanatis necare] The word nutricis, sed gremio ac sinu matriB 



* agnati is not used here in its legal educabatur. At nunc natus infans 
meaning of all tbe relations throuffh delegatur Graeculae alicui ancillae, 
male descent, who would be in the cui adjnngitur unus aut alter ex. 

* patria potestas,* but in the sense of omnibus servis, plerumque vilissi- 
'thoee who are bom after.* Pliny mus nec cuiquam serio ministerio 
has the same use, zi. 94, " conffeniti adcommodatus ** (c. 28, 29). 
maturius defluunt; agnati celerius virtus agnoscat] ^untii virtae 
crescunt." The Roman father was recognizes them for her own.* For 
allowed full discretion as to bring- the subjunctive mood after *donec,' 
inff up the children bom to him. see the note on c. ] . 

The iniant was placed on the ffround pares] This does not mean that 

at its birth, and the father snowed only matches were allowed between 

his intention of reariag it or not by those who were equal in station, 

removing it from the ground, or but that the married pair were 

leavins it there. Cf. Terence, Heaut equally stronff and robust 

iv. 1.13. Amongst the Scandinavian valuiae^] There is a readii^ 

nations this custom also ezisted. In * validi * in some of the editions. 

Iceland, so late as the tenth centurj, In this case the masculine includes 

all children bora deformed, or crip- the bride and brideffroom, just as 

pled, seem to bave been consigned * fratres * may be used for a brother 

to destruction hy ezposure; the and sister, and ^reges* for a kii^^ 

&ther, as amongst the Romans, de- and queen. 
ciding by taking up the child from 
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centnr: ac robora parentum liberi referunt. Sororum 
filiis idem apud avunculum, qui apud patrem honor. 
Quidam sanctiorem arctioremque hunc nexum sanguinis 
arbitrantur, et in accipiendis obsidibus magis ezigunt; 
tanquam ii et animum firmius et domum latius tene- 
ant. Heredes tamen successoresque sui cuique liberi: 
et nullum testamentum. Si liberi non sunt, proximus 
gradus in possessione fratres, patrui, ayunculi. Quanto 
plus propinquorum, quo major adfinium numerus, tanto 
gratiosior senectus : nec ulla orbitatis pretia. 

XXI. Suscipere tam inimicitias seu patris seu pro- 
pinqui quam amicitias, necesse est: nec implacabiles 

apud avunctdttm] This it an tincle ad/mium] The * adfines * were 

by the mother^s side, as distin- properlj the ^coffnati* of husband 

guished from ^patruus/ just at and wife, and tnerefore the con- 

*matertera* and 'amitaNare aunts nezion implied in the word wag 

inacorrespondingmanner. Amongst only poBsible through mairiage. 

the Romans the * patruus * was uie orbitati» pretia'] At Rome the 

more important person of the two, adyantages of childlessness were 

because he was ^ agnatus/ as well great ; not indeed legallj : for the 

afl * coffnatus/ while the other was * orbus * was subject br the * lez 

only tne latter; and hj a law of Julia et Papia Poppaea to certain 

the XII Tables, in default of a legal penalties. From the actual 

will, the 'tutela* was giyen to state of Bociety, howeyer, he was 

'agnati* only. The respect thus regarded as a fortunate man. G£ 

paid to usters* Bons may haye arisen H. i. 78, *' potens pecunia et orbi- 

from the estimation in which women tate, quae bonis malisque temporibus 

were held amongst the Germans. juzta valent :** also Dialogue de 

etdomttmlatiutUneant] Because Orat c. 6, "in ciyitate nostra plus 

to take a man^s sons as hostages, gratiae orbitas confert quam eripit** 

would bind only their fatber; They were paid great court to bj 

whereas to take his nephews, would their friends, in the hope of obtain- 

S've a hold not only on the man ing a legacy, and were inundated 

imself, but the parents of the with presents, large fisK, &c (Juv. t. 

hosti^s as well. 98; iii. 221, &c) 

proanmuf gradus] In this matter XXI. Susdpere tam wimidtiae] 

the German custom differed from Such was also the custom of the 

the Roman law. There, according Scottish clans, where feuds raged 

to Ulpian (Frag. tit. 26. 51), a for centuries, because the son felt 

man*s heirs were first his own chil- bound to take up his father^s quar* 

dren, grandchildren, &c., or, failing rels. Thus the Mackintosh and 

them, his brothers and sisters by Macdonald clans were at feud in 

the same father ('consanguinei*); consequence of some dispute origi- 

nezt, the nearest of the remaining nating so far back as the days when 

*itfnati.^ Gonsequently ihe * avun- Danisn pirates wasted the coasts 

culus * being *■ adnnis * only, and not of Scotland. Similarly the Kerra 

*■ agnatus,* could not inherit, except and tho Sootts were hereditary 

of conne by the express direction foes. 
of a testator. 
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durant. Luitur enim etiam homicidium certo armento- 
rum ac pecorum numero, recipitque satisfactionem uni- 
versa domus : utiliter in publicum ; quia periculosiores 
sunt inimicitiae juxta libertatem. Convictibus et bospitiis 
non alia gens effusius indulget. Quemcunque mortalium 
arcere tecto nefas babetur: pro fortuna quisque appa- 
ratis epulis excipit. Gum defecere, qui modo hospes 
fuerat, monstrator hospitii et comes, proximam domum 
non invitati adeunt : nec interest : pari humanitate ac- 
cipiuntur. Notum ignotumque, quantum ad jus hospitii, 
nemo discernit. Abeunti, si quid poposcerit, concedere 
moris : et poscendi invicem eadem facilitas. Gaudent 
muneribus: sed nec data imputant nec acceptis obli-' 
gantur. Yictus inter hospites comis. 

Luitur enim . . . homicidiumj This enough ; and I believe there really 

plan of atoning for homicide is did subBequently exist amongst some 

found in many uncivilized people^. of the Teutonic people a law to 

It existed amongst the Greeks this effect. Still I rather think it 

(lliad ix. 632, Kai fiiif tiv ti means, that the whole house is 

KaatyviiToio (f>ovrjov irotviiy ^ oS bound to rest contented with the 

traiidi iii^aTo TcOviiitfTov), La- payment thus made, and has no 

tins, Franks, Saxons, Welsh, and right afterwards to carry on the feud 

Irish ; and there are Tarious words, longer. 

denoting in different languages Oonvidilnts et hospUiis] Of these 

the same thing, — iroivv^ ^mulcta,* words the former refers to hospi- 

*weregild,^ ^manbote,* ^sarhaad,* tality shown to friends, the latter 

* eric,' &c. ' The amount of this to strangers. 

payment was regulated by the sta- nefas habetur] A law of the 

tion of the person killed ; so much Burgundians punished by a fine any 

for a peasant, more for a noble, and one who refused shelter to a chance 

80 on. It is curious that, amongst visitor. This unbounded hospitalitj 

the Saxons, although homicide was is one of the virtues of uncivilized 

thus atoned for by a fixed payment, races. 

certain offences, in our eyes, of less monsirator hospiiii'] The man 

atrocity, such as stealing^ a horse, who lately supplied tne feast points 

were made capital. I suppose out a new entertainer, and accom- 

amongst a warlike and fierce people panies his late guest there. 

the slaughter of an adversary, carry- impuiant] This wOrd properlj 

ing with it the idca of manliness means, to enter into one^s accounts, 

and prowess, was not regarded to put down any thing to a person^a 

harshly. credit, and score it off against him. 

recipitque aatisfactionem'^ It is It is not employed by the Augustan 

not very certain what this expres- writers in this sense, and only came 

sion means. Some make it to imply into use in the silver age, amongst 

that the entire house undertook to the writers of which it is veiy com- 

be respoDsible for the payment of mon. Ite sense will be best un- 

the fine imposed on any single derstoodfromthefollowingpassa^s: 

member of it. This sense of * Noli imputare vanum beneficium 

*recipio* is no doubt common mihi* (Phaedrus, i. 22), i. e. *do 
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XXII. Statim e somno, quem plerumque in diem 
extr&hunt, lavantur, saepius calida, ut apud quos plu- 
rimum hiems occupat. Lauti cibum capiunt: sepa- 
ratae singulis sedes et sua cuique mensa. Tum ad 
negotia, nec minus saepe ad convi?ia procedunt armati. 
Diem noctemque continuare potando, nulli probrum. 



not score off against my account a state of the lauffuage, before the 

^ham kindness.* '* Fructus ami- change was entireiy effected. 

citiae magnae cibus ; imputat hunc lavantur^ ioepiu» caluUt] Of the 

rex, Et quamvis rarum tamen im- yerb ^Uyor* there is an active form 

putat** (Juv. y. 14^: he makea navo/ as in Terence, And. iii. 

a merit of the rare oinner he asks 2. 3, ^ Nunc primum fac istaec ut 

the client to. *^ Imputare perfidiam lavet.* According to Varro (De 

non possunt qui Vitellium Veflpa- Lingua Ldtt. yiii. 0*1) there is a dif- 

siano prodidere, cum a Galba de- ference between ' lavo ^ and * layor ;* 

aciyiasent ** (H. iii. 86) ; they could the former meaning to wash parta 

hardly make a merit of their betrayal of the body, the latter the whole, 

of Vitellius to Vespasian, aftr r pre- and uaed therefore in the senae of 

yiously revoltinff from Galba. taking a bath. I do not think 

Victus itUer kospHes] Many of however that this difference reallj 

the editors propoee to eject theae existg. The use of 'lavo* for 

words as corrupt, or interpolated. Mavor^ seemseQuivalentto 'moveo* 

I do not see any necessity for this, as for ' moveor ;* tne pronoun properly 

they seem to contrast the behaviour following the active forms beinff 

of the Germans towards strangerB often omitted from the naturu 

who are sharing their hospituity tendency towards abbreviation. The 

with their conduct wben friends use of the bath is, I believe, com- 

only are present. In the former monlyalludedtoin the NorseSagas; 

case quietness and courtesy prevail ; and m Icelandic houses there was 

in the latter quarrelling is sure to usually a bath-room, near the en- 

arise. trance, in which the inmates often 

XXII. pUrumque] There is an took warm baths. In the Scandi- 

old adjectiye 'plerus* in Latiu navian idioms of the present day 

^Gic. de Leg. iii. S), of which this Saturday is always termed ' lordag/ 

is the neuter ; and the * que * is ' loverdag/ or the like, implying tne 

apparently enclitic, found also in bath day. 

*quandoque/ Menique,* and other oalida] This is used absolutely 

words. This enclitic was probably for hot water, with the ellipse of 

once an indefinite pronoun, con- *aqua.* So Juv. y. 6S, ^^Quando 

nected in origin and mcaning with rogatus adest calidae gelidaeque 

the Greek rt (compare the form minister;** and Pliny (Epist. iii. 

oKKa for oTf, &c.). In a primitive 5) has ^frigida lavari.* 

state of the language these indefinite wa euiqus menaa] This was con- 

pronouns were placed, it seems, one trary to the usual custom of the 

m each clause. In course of time Romans, amongst whom three, or 

one of these was omiited, and the occaaionally four guestt, reclined 

remaining particle became a mere on each of the ^triclinia,* which 

copulative. Such words as *ple- surrounded the table on three sidea. 

rumque,* oorrc, &c., appear to |^re- Sometimes however two or three 

sent yestiges of an intermediate had a table between them. 

B 
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Grebrae, ut inter ymolentos rixae, raro conyiciis, 
saepius caede et vulneribus transiguntur. Sed de re- 
conciliandis invicem inimicis, et jungendis adfmita- 
tibus, et adsciscendis principibus, de pace denique ac 
bello plerumque in conviviis consultant: tanquam nuUo 
magis tempore aut ad simplices cogitationes pateat ani- 
mus, aut ad magnas incalescat. G^ns non astuta neo 
callida, aperit adhuc secreta pectoris, licentia joci. Ergo 
detecta et nuda omnium mens postera die retractatur ; et 
salya utriusque temporis ratio est. Deliberant, dum fin- 
gere nesciunt : constituunt, dum errare noti possunt. 

XXIII. Potui humor ex hordeo aut frumento, ili 
quandam similitudinem vini corruptus. Proximi ripae 

rixae] Tacitut Temarks m H. i. 64, * Galliditas/ derived from ' cal- 
** Jurgia primum, moz riza inter lum/ the homj skin on the hand, 
Batayos et legionarios prope in proe- produced bj hard labour, de- 
lium exareere.** * Jurgium * there- notes the threwdness obtained by 
fore implies less than * rixa/ and long contact with the world about 
it a wordy contest ; and, according one ; and is the mark of one " cujus 
to a fragment of Cieero, is used ut manus opere, sic mens usu con- 
technicallj for a law-suit between calluit.** (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 
neighbours. *Rixa* is more than 10.) 

this, and is defined to be * pugna omnium mens .... retnidaturl 
duorum,' inYolying blows. *'Si The word ^roens* here is used a 
riza est ubi tu pulsas, ego yapulo little curiouslj, for the result ar- 
tantum.*' Juv. iii. 289. rived at by the united intelleet 

Mepius eaede] This was no doubt of the council, or rather the two 
a common occurrence; for bv the ideas are confused together. Some 
Salic law, if any one was killed at of the editors to avoid this put a 
a feast, the survivors were either to fuU stop after ' mens,* but it doef 
pay amongst them the composition not seem necessary. 
for homicide, or convict some one XXIII. humor ex kordeo'] Ale 
individual of the crime. or beer does not seem to have been 

simpUces coffiiaHones] There are known to the Romans, ezcept as 
many interpretations of these words the beverage of foreign nations. 
BUggested, but the most obvious one The Egyptians (Herod. ii. 77) used 
seems tbe truest. Over their cups barlev wme ; and Plinv the Elder 
they disclose their real sentiments, mentions its use by the people of ' 
and the man*8 real thoughts are Northem and Westem Europe. 
got at, — a fact Horace describes,— Aniongst the Scandinavian nations * 
" Simul calentis inverecundus deus, one of the pleasures of the warrior 
Fervidiore mero arcana promorat after death was to sit in the Hall 
loco.** of Odin, Valhalla, and quaff ale oat 

non cututa neecaUida] The former of the skuUs of his enemies. " I am 
denotes a person naturaUy cunning : going,** sang Regner Lodbrog, in his 
the latter, one who has acqniied deatn chant, **to be placed on the 
Bagacitv by experience. * Astutus * highest seat, there to quaff goblets 
keeps his own mterest in view, and of beer with the gods.*^ 
has an eye to the main chanee. eomgatus] This woid does not 
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et Ymum mercantur. Cibi simplices: agrestia poma, 
recenB fera, aut lac concretum. Sine apparatu, sine 
blandimentis ezpellunt famem. Adyersus sitim non 
eadem temperantia. Si indulseris ebrietati suggerendo 
quantum concupiscunt, haud minus facile vitiis quam 
armis vincentur. 

XXIY. Genus spectaculorum unum, atque in omni 
coetu idem. Nudi juvenes, quibus id ludicrum est, inter 
gladios se, atque infestas frameas, saltu jaciunt. Exerci- 
tatio artem paravit, ars decorem : non in quaestum tamen, 
nut mercedem: quamvis audacis laesciviae pretium esty 

necessarily im^ly anj tbing more tltat tlie Germans were ever easily 

than that an entire chaoge hM taken conquered by the Romans, — aa 

place in the character of the liquid, assertion notoriously the reverse of 

or that its true nature had been true. What he really means I 

perverted. When Virgil (G. ii. 466) think is, that nn^er the circum- 

«ays, "liquidi casia corrumpitur stances mentioned, the Germans 

nsus olivi, * he only means, that to would be easily couquered ; and that 

mix oil with perfume, was a per- quite as much from their own iault 

yersion of its natural use. In an as the prowess of the Romans. 

account left of the old method of There is a like condensatiou m 

making beer/ in use amongst the H. ii. 69, ^ apud quos virtute quam 

Britons and Kelts generall^, we are pecunia res Romana melius stetit;** 

told the grain is steeped in water i. e. Roraan affairs were more 

nntil it germinates. It is then dried prosperous ; and this prosperity was 

and nround, and mixed with water, caused by iheir own excellence, not 

which is afterwards fermented. by money. 

r§cciu /era] The Germans had XXI V. inter gladios'] It was a 

BO fancy for tender meat, and there- oommon amusement amongst the 

fore dressed it as soon as it was Greeks and Romans at banquets 

killed. If the account of Pomponius and elsewhere to witness feats of 

Mela be correct (iii. 3), they were this description : Ou dnirov Kai h 

not even so particular as they are fAaxaipa^ y* kv^ivt&v (eir(- 

here represented, and often ate their oTano &v)^ rlato, Euthyd. 294, £. 

meat raw. Aocording to Xenophon (Symp. ii. 

lae coneretum] According to 11), a circle was made of upright 

Oaesar (vi. 21), an imiportant item swords, and the danoer tumbled in 

in tfae food of the Germans was and out i^n. 

cheese ('caseus"). However, as qtuxnms] This word has two uses 

Pliny (xi. 96) remarks, that it in Latin : it is employed to qualify 

was a strange thing that barbarous some adjective, as here it qualifies 

nations had so long remained with- *audacis;* cf. Cic. ad Famii. ii. 16, 

out the knowledge of cbeese, Caesar " eo si onere carerem, quamyis 

probably meant by this term the parvis Italiae latebris contentus 

curds of milk, coagulated by tuming essem ;" or it is used as a con- 

8our, or artificial means. junction with verbs. Cf. Epist. ad 

haud fninus facUel This sentence Attic. xvi. 7, ^^ quamvis non fueris 

18 not quite so easy as it looks ; for suasor et impulsor profectionis meae, 

TacitttS cottld hardlyintend to say approbator certe idisti.^* In thia 

s 2 
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Yoluptas spectantium. Aleam (quod mirere) Bobrii inteF 
seria exercent, tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, ut, 
cum omnia defecerunt, eztremo ac noyissimo jactu de 
libertate et de corpore contendant. Yictus Yoluntari|iin 
Bervitutem iEidit : 'quamvia junior, quamvis robustiory 
alligari se ac yenire patitur. Ea est in re prava peryica- 
cia: ipsi fidem vocant. Servos conditionis hujus per 
commercia tradunt, ut se quoque pudore victoriae ezsol- 
vant. 

XXY. Ceteris servis, non, in nostrum morem, de- 
Bcriptis per familiam ministeriis, utuntur. Suam quisque 
sedem, suos penates regit. Frumenti modum dominus 
aut pecoris aut vestis, ut colono, injungit: et servus 
bactenus paret. Cetera domus ofBcia uxor ac liberi 

tense it is generally by the best as a negro is in the slaTe-hold- 

writers joinM to the subjunctive ing Southem States of America, 

mood, * quanquam * taking the in- wbereas the latter were * glebae 

dicative, nrobably because the for- adscripti/ attached to the soil. 

mer vrora expresses a limitation The Thessalian ' Penestae/ and La- 

rather as a matter of conception in conian ' Helots/ were on much the 

the mind of another, than of actual same footing ; and a similar clasa 

fact, like the latter. This rule of serfs exists now in Russia, and 

howeyer is disrep^arded bj Tacitus, did exist until a comparatively 

whoinfactsometimesjustreyersesit. recent date in France. Tne serf of 

quod mirere'] Not so much after this description is bound to the soil 

all to wonder at ; for ffaming being on which he is bom. He can be 

"an enchanting witcnery gotten sold or let with it, but not awaj 

between idleness and ayarice/* is from it, at least, not witbout his 

almost universally preyalent amongst consent, and is compelled to work 

aavages, where the time unoccupied »o many days a week for his master. 

Djthe chase or war hangs heavily The*yil]eius*ofthemiddleageswere 

on their hands. very much probably like ihe slayes 

exlremo ac nommmo} The former here spoken of by Tacitus. After- 
of these words conye^s the idea of. wards tbe Germans began to have 

!--• .Li. j 1? ,t .1 11 ... )raedial 




name 
division 

the man having nothing fiirther to of duties amongst the Roman per^ 

stake. A throw might tberefore be sonal slaves of a household may be 

* extremus,* and yet not * novis- inferred from the yariety of namet 

simus.* used to detignate their offices, such 

XXV. descripHs per famiUam as 'pistores,* ^coqui,* 'dulciarii,* 

&e.'\ The great difference between * salmentarii,* &e. 

the mass of Greek and Roman qmBque} That is, of course, each 

slaves, and the slayes mentioned slave. 

in this chapter, consists in this, Cetera domu»\ I do not see the 

ihat the former were absolutely at difficulty some commentators find 

the disposal of the master, as much in those worda. The serf proyidet 
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exsequuntur. Verberare servum ac vincuHs et opere 
coercere, rarum. Occidere solent, non disciplina et seve- 
ritate, sed impetu et ira, ut inimicum, nisi quod impune. 
Liberti non multum supra servos sunt, raro aliquod 
momentum in domo, nunquam in civitate, exceptis 
duntaxat iis gentibus, quae regnantur. Ibi enim et super 
ingenuos et super nobiles ascendunt : apud ceteros, im- 
pares libertini libertatis argumentum sunt. 



the corn or cattle for consuDiptioik, 
or materials for the dress of his 
master : these maj without any im- 
propriety he called * officia domus,* 
Decause connected witb the house- 
hold management. All other duties 
of the homestead the master*» own 
wife and children perform, and with 
them the serf has no concem. Or 
the phrase maj be like one in 
H. i^. 56. " legatig tantum legio- 
num interfectis ceterum vulgus . . . 
facile acceMurum ;** so that the 
words will be equivalent to ^cetera, 
ic. quaecunque domus officia sunt/ 
&c. In either case the house is the 
house of the master, not of the 
slaye. 

Occidere solent .... impune] In 
this respect the usage of the 6er- 
mans and the Romans seems to 
have heen the same. Under the 
repuhlic the law hardlv appears to 
have interfered at all with the power 
of a master over his slave. Under 
the emperors, however, enactments 
were at different times passed to 
restrict the severi^ of punisbment 
arbitrarily inflictcd. In the other 
point mentioned here, * verberare 
«... rarum/ there was a decided 
contrast to the Roman treatment; 
for the lash was in such frequent 
use, that the slaves professed often 
to have giveu up canng for it ; and 
the Morarii* are represented as wom 
out with flogging . to no purpose. 
Cf. Plaut. Asin. iii. 2. 29, '' Ubi 
eaepe ad languorem tua duritia 
dederis octo validos lictores ulmeis 
affectos lentis yirgis.^* 

Liberti] At the end of the chapter 
Tacitus uses ^libertini;* and one 



ezpects to find tome reason for 
th^ difference. Generally speaking 
* libertus * designates a manumitted 
slave, viewed with refcrence to his 
late master; while ^libertinus* de- 
notes his social position. Conse- 
quently Emesti wants to alter 
Mibertus* here into * libertlnus,* 
as he does in many other passages : 
for instance, in H. i. 46. It doea 
not however seem unlikely that 
when contrasted as here with * ser- 
vus,* *libertu8* may be used pur- 
posely. The word 'servus of 
necessity hrings up the idea of 
^dominus;* and with reference to 
him, * libertus* would naturallv sug- 
gest itself, and not * iibertinus. On 
the other hand, when the free-bom 
are contrasted with freedmen, and no 
idea of a master is introduced, * li- 
bertini * would be the natural term 
to use, as below, and in A. xiii. 27« 
** si separarentur libertini, manifes- 
tam fore penuriam ingenuorum." 

There may be also, I think, a 
different view taken of the matter. 
At the court of the Roman em- 

Krors the powerful freedmen would 
influential in their character of 
'liberti' rather than ' libertini,* 
that is, simply as individuals still 
attached to their old master^s person. 
As Tacitus had this in view when 
he wrote, ^liberti^ would be the 
word naturally occurring to his 
mind. At the end of the chapter, 
when he is describing the inferiority 
of their social position, he uses the 
proper word, *libertinu8.' 

reflnantur] * are raled by kings.* 
Cf. H. i. 16, and A. xiii. 54. 

ntperinffenuos . . .ascendunt] Unde^ 
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XXYI. Foenua agitare et in usuras extendere, iguo- 
tum: ideoque magis servatur quam si yetitum esset, 

Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis in yices occu- 
pantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignationem parti* 

untur: facilitat^ partiendi camporum spatia praestant* 

tlie emperors at Rome freedmen m I can make it out it means aa 

were all-powerful. " Plerique prin- follows : — " A tribe, or canton, or 

cipes/* says Plinj, Paneg. Ixxxviii. Bubdiyisionofit^havingplentyofland 

B. 1, *^cum essent civium domini, about tbem, took possession as a 

libertorum erant serri; horum con- community (^ab uniyerais^) of a 

siliis, horum nutu regebaniur, pev quantity of it, snited to their num* 

hos audiebant, per hos loqu«bantur.** bers (* pro numero cultorum \ As 

. Wben Pallas, a freedroan of Clau- soon as this was done (' mox *), they 

dius (' quasi arbitrum regni agebat,* divided this land into portions, some 

is the account Tacitus gives of him), larger, some smaller, for the * prin- 

was removed from his offices by cipes* and ^plebs* respectively 

Nero, he was described as having ('secundum dignationem *). After 

abdicated the imperial throne. (A. harvest tbey allowed the fields, 

xiii- 14.) just reaped, to lie fallow, and se- 

XXVI. Foenus affUare] There is lected other land in like manner. 

eome difficulty about this passage. The year foUowing they might, of 

* Foenus ^ is used by Tacitus several course, if they liked, select i^ain any 

times ; and in some passages means portion, great or small, they found 

interest, and in others capital. (See convenient of the fallow land, and 

A. xiv. 55, and vi. 17.) Ifitmeans so on yearly ('in vices*). This 

interest here, it is not easy to say they were able to do, as there waa 

what the words * in usuras extendere* land enough, and to spare (' superest 

are, unless it implies to get compound ager*), and there was no necessitr 

interest, which does not seem to me for any svstem of rotation crops. 

a likely thing for Tacitus to say; A point 1 am not clear about is, 

nor do I see that the words naturaily what the praedial slaves did; for 

suggest this idea. 1 believe rather eacfa was said to have his own home- 

that 'foenus agitare* is a general stead; and in A. xiii. M, fixed 

phrase, for to embark in money abodes are mentioned. Possiblj 

transactions, to employ capital ; and however as the huts were onlj 

the next words add the idea of turfed over, or hollowed out under 

putting out this capital to interest, hill-sides, &c., there is no such ab- 

a notion not of necessity implied by solute permanence implied as to 

the first words ; forSuetoniusspeaks interfere with the supposed annual 

of * gratuito aut levi foenore. As change. If this is a correct view of 

has been noticed in the Introduc- the passage, it will agree very well 

tion, this passage is a good meafsure with Caesar^s account of the matter 

of the historian^s wish to contrast (vi. 22), acc^rding to which the 

the German and Boman habits ; for magistrates yearly assigned to divi- 

' otherwise, after his remarks on the sions of the trlbe different portiona 

absence of money, the observations of land. 

here made would be extremely Some of the editors, however, 

superfluous. not satisfied with this account, in* 

Agri ^e»] This is a very difficult stead of * in vices,* read * in vicos,* 

passage to understand, although a and refer the passage to the per- 

Tery easy one to translste. As iar manent occupancy of the soil : 
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Arva per annos mutant ; et superest ager : nec enim cum 
ubertate et amplitudine soli labore contendunt, ut po- 
maria oonserant et prata separent et hortos rigent : sola 
terrae seges imperatur. TJnde annum quoque ipsum non 
in totidem digerunt species : biems et ver et aestas in- 
tellectum ac Yocabula habent: autumni perinde nomen 
ac bona ignorantur. 

XXYII. Eunerum nulla ambitio: id solum obser- 
vatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum certis lignis cremen- 
tur. Struem rogi nec vestibus nec odoribus cumulant : 
8ua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus adjicitur. 

*They apportion land to form vil- auttiinn of coone l)eing of Latia 

lages, and ^ &c. origin. 

Arva per otttios nuttani] ' Arvum * JCXVII. crementur] There seem 

ig used nere in its proper sense, of to have been two periods, tolerablj 

arable land ; and the worde do not 'well «eparated from each other, 

imply that the occup&nta of the soil amongst Teutonic nations, during 

differ every year, but that what is which buming and burying the dead 

arable one year, becomea fallow the respectively prevailed. Tne former 

nezt, and vice versa. It could not method existed, according to thii 

mean the former, because cbm was passa^e, at ali events as late as 

their only produce ; and as there was the time of Tacitus. Amongst the 

no system of rotation, the soil could Romans this order was just re- 

not bear successive crope, but had versed ; burial having been the 

to lie fallow in alteraate vears. primitive custom, and buining the 

With regard to the whole of the iater one. Pliny (vii. 55) gives 

account here given, one can scarcely the reason : *' Ipsum cremare apud 

think this apparently entire absence Romanos non fuit veteris instituti ; 

of private property in land likely. terra condebantur, at postquam 

Can it be that Tacitus^s account is longinquis bellis obrutos erui cog- 

only a repetition of Caesar^s, or a novere institutum.** Even when 

general inference drawn by him burning the dead was a general 

from what Caesar may have known custom, some old familiee retained 

to occur in the case of the occupa- the practice of burial. 

tion by Germans of some dispos- vesiibus] Lucan (iz. 175), in a 

BessedUaliictribes? — an assumption, description of the honours paid to 

in fact, that what may have been Pompeius Magnus by Comelia, 

only a temporary expedient was the mentions this point in the Roman 

universal custom of the Teutonic usage,-» 

"**• ..... n mi * . '* Collegit vestea miserique insignia 

non tn tottdem] That is, as many Mami 

as we do. They grow only com; Armaqui et impressas auro, qm» 

and winter spnng, and summer gessirat olim, 

completing this department of hus- Eluvias, pictai^ue togas; vela- 

bandry, they have no name for „j^^ «ummo 

autumn the great time for fruit Ter conspecta Jovi, funestoque 

crops. There is even now m English ^^^^^^ .rj ,. "^ 

no word of bome growth to de- ° 

signate this part of the year; fna atiqite arma] Thii piactlce 
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Sepulcrum caespes erigit. Monumentorum arduum et 
operosum honorem, ut gravem defunctis, aspernantur. 
Lamenta ac lacrjmas cito, dolorem et tristitiam tarde 
ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum est : viris meminisse. 
Haec in commune de omnium Germanorum origine ac 
moribus accepimus. Nunc singularum gentium instituta 
ritusque, quatenus differant, quae nationes e Geiinania in 
Gallias commigraverint, ezpediam. 

XXVIII. Yalidiores olim Gallorum res fuisse summus 
auctorum divus Julius tradit : eoque credibile est, etiam 

was loDg continued by the Teutonic tions one tribe by naroe, tbe Yolcae 

nations. In the tombs that have TectoflageB, dwelling near the Her- 

been opened of the Frankish kings cynian forest, — and part of the 

and otners, swords, spears, shields, basin of the Danube was more or leH 

and I believe, in some cases, the occupied by Kelts, including Bo- 

bones of horses have been dis- hemia and Bavaria. However, be- 

covered. The same custom still cause so far Caesar^s fiict is true, 

exists aroongst the American In- It does not foUow that his method 

diaiis ; bows, arrows, skins, domestic of accounting for it is true also. 

utensils being deposited in the The Gauls may either have made 

graves with the dead, on the sup- a retrograde movement Eastwards, as 

position of course that the life m in fact they did at other times, or 

the world of spirits will resemble in the localities mentioned may have 

occupation and wants the life in been occupied by remnants of an 

this. old Keltic population, dispossessed 

ringtdarum ffenHum ituHtuta rt- in the main by encroachin^ Teu- 

iusque] Tacitiis here begins the tonic peoples. Tacitus* inference 

second part of his work, a descrip- seems as likely to be the true one 

tion of tbe localities of the several as any other. However this may 

German tribes, with an account of be, the Gauls were once no doubt 

their civil institutions (^ instituta *) more powerful than in Gaesar^a 

and religious observances (*ritus*). time. They had once occupied 

He does this in a certain order. In nearlv all Spain, conquered Britain, 

c. zxviii. he speaks of tribes of un- estabfished themselves in the fairest 

certain origin ; in c. zxix — xxxiv., provinces of Italy, taken Rome, 

be describes those who border on )>enetrated into Illyria, entered Ma- 

the Rhine towards the West; in cedonia, and, crossing the Helles- 

c. XXXV.— xxxvii., the Rhine pco- pont and the Thracian Bosponis, 

ples towards the North ; in c. overrun a great part of Asia Mmor. 
xxxviii. — ^xli., the members of the dnnu] The Roman emperors on 

Suevic league; in c. xlii., xliii., the their decease were usually deified. 

tribes lying along the Danube ; and The custom apparently bentn witb 

in c. xliv., xlv., the dwellers on the Caius Julius Caesar (Suet. Jul. 88), 

shores of the Northem Ocean. and seemsto bave merged into a mera 

XXVIII. Validittres] CaesarCvi. piece of routme. For an account 

24) remarks that once the Gauls were of the ceremonies observed on the 

•uperior to the Germans, attacked occasion, see Smith*s Dict. of 

them, and sent out colonies. There Antiq., p. 61. * Divus * came to mean 

were no doubt Gauls settled on the little more than * the late em* 

eattem side of the Rhine. He men- peror.* 
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Gallos in Germanlam transgressos. Quantulum enim 
amnia obstabat, quominus, ut quaeque gens evaluerat, 
occuparet permuturetque sedes promiscuas adhuc et nulla 
regnorum potentia divisas ? Igitur inter Hercyniam sil- 
vam Ehenumque et Moenum amnes, Helvetii ; ulteriora 
Boii, Gallica utraque gens, tenuere. Manet adhuc Boihemi 
nomen, significatque loci veterem memoriam, quamvis 
mutatis cidtoribus. Sed utrum Aravisci in Pannoniam 
ab Osis, Germanorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis in 
Germaniam commigraverint, quum eodem adhuc sermone 
institut^s moribus utantur, incertum est : quia pari olim 
inopia ac libertate, eadem ntriusque ripae bona malaque 
erant. Treveri et Nervii circa affectationem G^rmanicae 

HdveUi] Tacitus faere xnakes Marcomani, and witbdrew Soutfa of 

this people once siettled between the the Danube. In this way a Keltic 

Rhine, tbe Main, and the Ueicynian was superaeded by a Teutonic oc- 

forest, i.e. in the northem portion cupancy. 

of the duchy of Baden, and part of Aravisd . * , . ah 09%s\ Tbe first- 

Bavaria. If they ever were there, mentioned people were gituated in 

the Germans must have driven them the north-east corner of Pannonia, 

back; for in Caesar^s time they were near Buda and Komom. The Osi 

west of the Rhine, between it and were east of Moravia. In c. 43, 

the Jura. Tacitus mentions that the Osi were 

Boihemi nomen] This name means proved by their Pannonian languaffe 

the 'homeof the JBoii'/ *hem* being not to be Germans; therefore the 

the * heim* in Mannheim, and the description here given of their being 

' ham * of English names. As a nation of Germans only impliea 

Bavaria means very much the same that their position was in a country 

thing ^cf. Cantware, the people of mainly occupied by Germans. In 

Kent), it isnot certainthat Bohcmia other words, the statement here is 

is here designated to the exclusion a geographical, not an etbnological 

of Bavaria ; at all events, the locality one. Probably, 1 thiuk, they were 

bere given suits the position of mo- Slavonians ; and the ouly question 

dem Bavaria as well as that of is, whether the Osi had pusned for- 

Bohemia. See Dr. Latham^s note ward to the locality here given 

on the passage. them, or were a remnant left, when 

quamvis mutatis] According to the great bulk of their countrymen 

Livy (v. 34), one of the two sons of were driven out by Germanic in- 

the king of the Bituriges, Segovesus, vaders. As the country occupied by 

crossed the Rhine with a lai^e body them seems to have been moun- 

of his countrymen, and penetrated tainous, they probably were able to 

to theskirts of the Hercynian forest. maintain themeelves in their strong- 

The Boii seem to have folluwed him, holds when the other Slavonian 

and settled in the country Bohemia population was broken up, and 

or Bavaria (see the last note). This forced to retire. 
is said to have taken place when Treveri] As Tacitus below speaka 

Tarquinius Priscus was king at of certain tribes as unequivocally 

Bome, B.C. 600. From this abode German C haud dubie Germano- 

they were afterwards driYen by the rum populi *), it seems a fair ia* 
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originis ultro ambitiosi sunt, tanquam per hanc gloriam 
sanguinis, a similitudine et inertia Grallorum separentor. 
Ipsam Eheni ripam haud dubie Germanorum populi co- 
lunt, Yangiones, Triboci, Nemetes. Ne Ubii quidemy 
quanquam Eomana colonia esse meruerint, ac libentius 
Agrippinenses conditoris sui nomine vocentur, origino 
erubescunt, transgressi olim et ezperimento fidei super 
ipsam Eheni ripam collocati, ut arcerent, non ut custo- 
direntur. 

XXIX. Omnium harum gentium yirtute praecipui 
Batavi, non multum ex ripa, sed insulam Eheni amnis 
colunt, Chattorum quondam populus, et seditione domea- 
tica in eas sedes transgressus, in quibus pars Eomani 
imperii fierent. Manet honos, et antiquae societatis in- 

feirenee tbat, in liis opinion, the Generally however tbe foundatioQ 

Teutonic origin of the Treveri and ofthecolonyisascribedtoA^rippina, 

Nervii was doubtful. At all events, daughter of Caesar Germanicus. 

the Treveri were probably a Eeltic aXIX. ininUam Bheni] Tacitus 

race. Their name sugsests the (A. ii. 6) places the Batavi in the 

Comish Trelawney, and similar island between the main branch of 

compounds of * tre,** a Keltic word the Rhine, where it dividet at Bur- 

for ^place.* 'Besides, St. Jerome ginatium, the Vahalis (Waal), and 

. distioctly asserts the language of the Mosa (Maas), after the Vahalia 

the Galatae of Phrygia to l^ the flows into it. The island is bounded 

eame as that of the Treveri. on the west by the sea. According 

Nervii] Aecording to Appian to Pliny the island was 100 miles 

this people was descended from the in length, and its breadth increases 

Cimbri. If so, this would be an from the point of junction of the 

argument in favoar of their Keltic, two rivers, to about twenty-fivo 

xather than Germanic origin. miles. Traees of the name still 

Triboci] This would also appear remain in Betuwe, the district be- 

to be a Keltic tribe (see the note tweeu the Rhine, Waal, and Lek. 

on Treveri) ; and besides this, one By the words * non multum ez ripa* 

ctf the names of their towns given just before, Tacitus seems to mean 

by Ptolemy, BptvKOfiayov^ is Keltic that over and above the island they 

in form, and they are mentioned by occupied a portion of the left bank 

Tacitus (H. iv. 70) in conjunction of the Rhme, outside the island 

witk apparently Keltic tribes. The altogether; and by the Rhine ho 

substance of these last notes is taken clearly means the Vahalis, as a 

frora Dr. Latham. portion of the iarger stream. The 

UbU . . .1 The Ubii in Caesar^s ^atavi therefore occupied a portion 

time were Eaat of the Rhine ; but of the district bounded on the north 

(A. xii. 27) in the reign of Augustus by the Waal, and south by the 

they removed across the river, to Maas. The (mantity of the middle 

escape from the Chatti, under the syllable of ^Batavi* varies, being 

nrotectlon of Vipsanios Agrippa, found both long and short. 

irom whom, according to this pas- soeieiaiis] The Batavi were allies 

tage, they were called Agrippinenses. of Rome under AuguBtus, and were 
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nlgne: nftm nec tributis contemDuntur nec publicanus 
atterit : exempti oneribus et collationibus, et tantum in 
usum proeliorum sepositi, velut tela atque arma, bellis* 
reservantur. Est in eodem obsequio et Mattiacorum gens. 
Protulit enim magnitudo populi Eomani ultra Bhenum, 
ultraque yeteres terminos, imperii reverentiam. Ita sede 
finibusque in sua ripa, mente animoque nobiscum agunt, 
cetera similes Batayis, nisi quod 'ipso adhuc terrae suae 
solo et coelo acrius animantur. Non numeraverim inter 
Germaniae populos, quanquam trans Ehenum Danu- 
biumque consederint, eos, qui Decumates agros exercent. 

employed by the RomanB, nnder Maitiacorum aens\ This people 

Drusus, Tiberius, and Germanicus, was siuiated in the duchy of Nassau, 

as cavalry on the Lo^wer Rhine. near Wiesbaden, between the Mae- 

They served also in Britain in the nus (Main), Lagana (Lahn), and 

reign of Claudius. After an attempt the Rhine. Tacitus (H. iy. 37) men- 

to throw off the Roman yoke under tions them in conjunction iinth the 

Givilis, 'A.D. 69, they were again Chatti and Usipii, as besieging Ma- 

redueed to submission. As for the gontiacum (Mainz) ; and Pliny 

phrase * societatis insigne,* it seems (zzxi. 2) describes the warm foun- 

only to refer to the ezemptions tains ezisting amongst them. They 

from tribute mentioned directly are of course spoken of here out 

afterwards, and to have no reference of their due place (see note on 

to hands of silvcr joined together, c. zzviii.) merely because they are 

described in H. i. 54. on a similar footing with the Bar 

irihdis] ' Tributum * was ori- tavi. 

ginally the direct taz levied on mente animomie] Caesar (i. 39) 

Roman citizens according to the joins these words together : " Tantus 

value of their property, land or subito timor .... ezercitum occu- 

personal : this was afterwards re- pavit, ut . . . . omnium mentes 

mitted, so far as theywere con- animosque perturbaret." Whereby 

oemedjbut imposed on the provinces. I understaud him to imply that the 

There, every subject possessed of sudden fright upset their reasoning 

land, paid a taz of ten per cent. on faculties and impulsive emotions ; 

the annual produce in grain, and they were suddenly cowed, and they 

five per cent. on that in wine, could not reason tbemselves out of 

fruits, &c. ; while those who had their panic. Tacitus means about 

no land, paid on their personal the same here, I think ; the Mattiaci 

effects. If these imposts were paid from rational conviction and feel- 

in kind, the provineials were ' vec- ing held with the Romans, and not 

tdgales ;* if a money eontribution with their own countrymen. 

was made, forming a 'fized rent- solo et coe/ol That is, their coantry 

^ charge, they were termed * stipen- was hilly, and not marshy, like that 

diarii.* From these tazes the Batavi of the Batavi : the air was therefore 

were free, being not only ezempt keener, and more bracing than the 

from * onera,^ fized imposts, but fogs of the Insula Batavorum. 

ftt>m * coUationes,* eztraordinary Deeumates agros] This was a 

charaes, either volnntary, like our district north of the Danube, and 

old benevolences, or forced. eaat of the Bhine (Baden, most of 
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Levissimus quisque Gallorum, et inopia audax, dubiad 
possessionis solum occupavere. Mox limite acto pro- 
motisque praesidiis, sinus imperii et pars provinciae 
liabentur* 

XXX. Ultra hos Chatti initium sedis ab Hercynio 
saltu inchoant, non ita effusis ac palustribus locis, ut 
ceterae civitates in quas Germania patescit: durant si« 
quidem colles, paulatim rarescunt: et Chattos suos 



Wurtemberg, and a small part of 
Bavana), eeized bj the Romans, 
when the Gennans retreated towards 
the East, and (^ven hj them to 
Oauls and immigrating Germans, 
and then to their own veterang to 
occupy, subject to a tax of one> 
tenth of the produce. To keep off 
the hostile Germans it was protected, 
probably under Domitian, by a 
oank (MimeB^), from the Rhine, 
near Cologne, to M. Taunus and 
the Odenwald, and from Lorch to 
BatiBbon, on the Danube, by a 
wall, of which traces still remain. 
Lands of the kind here described 
were generally called *i^ Decu- 
mani. Tacitus here terms them 
*agri Decumates,* perhaps because 
the former phrase was used to de- 
signate tithe lands in a r^ular 
proyince, whereas those now alluded 
to formed no province. 

XXX. Chatti] The countiy of 
this people lay between the Main in 
the South, and the sources of the 
Elison (Alme) and Visurgis (We- 
ser); and from the Westerwald in 
the West to the Sala (Saale) in 
Franconia, occupying the modem 
Hessian district; Hesse, in fact, 
being only a form of Ghatti. They 
first occur in the campaigns of 
Drusus, who defeated tnem, and 
took their capital, Mattium. In 
the great Marcomanic war they 
made incursions into Upper Ger- 
many and Rhaetia, and were after- 
wards merged in the Franks. These 
Chatti are probably the people men- 
tioned by Caesar under the name of 
Suevi, on which point see Dr. La- 
tham'8 note. 



Herfynio] This is probably a 
Keltic name from * erchynn,* * high,* 
and the Hercynian forest was, there- 
fore, a tree-clad mountain ran^e. 
According to Caesar it ran from uie 
Rauraci (Baden), parallel to the 
Danube, as iar as the Daci; tnt- 
▼ersing Wurtemberg, Bohemia, and 
Upper Hungary ; it then tumed 
North, and after encircling Hun- 
rary, reapproached the Danube in 
Transylvania. Thus it would com- 
prise the ranges of the Schwaiz- 
wald, Odenwald, Rhon, Thuringer- 
wald, Harz, Rauhe Alps, the Erz- 
and Riesengebirge. Afterwards, the 
name was confined to the moun- 
tains of Bohemia, eztending inta 
Hungary. 

durant siquidetn'] This is an un- 
usiial position for Uiquidem,* but 
Tacitus often adopts an order for his 
conjunctions and prepositions usual 
only wiih the poets or writers of the 
silver age. For instance, he has 
*^ Amisiam et Luppiam amnes inter, 
irritabat quinetiam, fraeretur immo 
iis,** &c. ; usages not to be copied. 

durant nquidem colles i[e.] * the 
hills are continuous, and gradually 
sink away ; and the Hercynian forest 
accompanies its familiar Chatti, and 
leaves them on levol ground.* The 
hills foim a coi^tinuous range, and 
the Chatti and the mountains are 
co^extensive ; when the forest sinktf 
to the plain, the Chatti extend no 
further. This plain may perhaps be 
the valley of the Werra. * Prosequi* 
is a word ofben used with reference 
to escorting persons who aro settinff 
out from home on some officiiu 
enand. Cf. Liv. zzvi. 29, ' ad pro- 
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Baltus Hercynias prosequituF simul atque deponit. 
Duriora genti corpora, stricti artus, minax vultus, et 
major animi vigor. Multum (ut inter Germanos) rati- 
onis ac solertiae : praeponere electos, audire praepositos, 
nosse ordines, intelligere occasiones, differre impetus, dis- 
ponere diem, vallare noctem, fortunam inter dubia, yir- 
tutem inter certa numerare: quodque rarissimum, nec 
nisi Bomanae disciplinae concessum, plus reponere in duce 
quam in exercitu. Omne robur in pedite, quem super 
arma ferramentis quoque et copiis onerant. Alios ad 
proelium ire yideas Chattos ad bellum : rari excursus et 
fortuita pugna. Equestrium sane virium id proprium, 
cito parare victoriam, cito cedere. Yelocitas juzta for- 
midinem, cunctatio propior constantiae est. 

XXXI. Et aliis Germanorum populis usurpatum 
rara et privata cujusque audentia, apud Chattos in con- 
fiensum vertit, ut primum adoleverint, crinem barbamque 

sequendum Scipionem officii causa duties. Here the pliraae meants that 

convenerant.* in the daytime they posted the 

stridi} Tacitus says elsewhere (H. various jparts of their armies in due 

ii. 32) OT the Germans ffenerally, that order, with outposts, pickets, &c. ; at 

thev were loose-limhea : " fluxis cor- night they confined their soldier^, 

ponhus mutationem soli coeliaue after the Roman fashion, within 

Daud toleraturos.** Opposed to tnis ramparts and trenches. 

EBneral characteristic, the Chatti Velocitas] In the opinion of the 

ave close-knit, compact frames. Chatti,of course this means, * rapidity 

ut inter Germanos] ' considering horders on alarm, while slowness of 

you are dealing with Germane ;* for, movement is more akin to steadi- 

generally, they wore deficient in ness.^ 

these qualities, and you would there- XXXI. crinem iarbamque nA" 

fore not expect to find very great mittere] There is an instance of this 

clevemess amonffst them. Cf. Hor. custom mentioned in the History 

Sat. i. 6. 79, " Vestem servosque se- (iv. 61), when Civilis, the Batavian 

quentes, In magno ut populo si quis chief, after a great slauffhter of the 

yidisset;*^ ^seen casually, as you Romans, shaved off the nair allowed 

only would do, in so large a popu- to grow since the heginning of the 

lation.* war. Lipsius quotes a passage from 

oocasiones] ^Occasio* always the History of the Lan^obards, 

means ^ a favourable opportunity,* a " Sex millia Sazonum qui bello 

sense our English word does not superfuerunt devoverunt se neque 

now necessarily possess. Cf. Agric. barbam neque capillos rasuros nisi 

14, * Monam insulam adgressus terga se de Suevis hoBtious ulciscerentur.** 

occasioni patefecit.* Construe — * not to strip ofF this guise 

disponere diem] ' Disponere* was of face required by their vow, and 

a common word for stationing bindinf them to a life of bravery 

pickets, and arranging troops in due until they had slain an enemy.* 
military order for Uieir respective 
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submittere, nec nisi hoste caeso, exuere yotivum obli* 
gatumque virtuti oris habitum. Super sanguinem et 
spolia revehint frontem, seque tum demum pretia nas* 
cendi rettulisse, dignosque patria ac parentibus ferunt. 
Ignavis et imbellibus manet squalor. Fortissimus quis* 
que f^reum insuper annulum (ignominiosum id genti) 
velut vinculum gestat, donec se caede hostis absolvat. 
Plurimis Chattorum hic placet habitus. Jamque canent 
insignes et hostibus simul suisque monstrati: omnium 
penes hos initia pugnarum : haec prima semper acies, 
visu nova. Nam ne in pace quidem vultu mitiore 
mansuescunt. Nulli domus aut ager aut aliqua cura: 
prout ad quemque venere, aluntur : prodigi alieni, con«- 
temptores sui : donec exsanguis senectus tam durae vir- 
tuti impares faciat. 

XXXII. Froximi Chattis oertum jam alveo Bhenum, 

reHtdisse'] The fint sylUble of liostibus/ &c. ; for 'et* and *que* 

the perfect of ' refero * \b always long, are not osually, although sometimes, 

probably because it ia oontracted usedfor^footh . ..and/ ^Monatratus* 

from an old reduplicated perfect, is often employed by later writers in 

* retetuli.* The word ou^ht there- this sense, altoough rarely found in 
fore to have a double U * in the first Cicero. Cf. H. i. 88, " vetusto no- 
Bjllable. mine et propinquitate Galbae mon- 

ferreum insuper annMlum] With stratus ; ** and Plinji Paneg. 88, 

the Romans the ring was an emblem *^ ut olim frugalitate risones, pietate 

of social rank, not, as with the Ger- Metelli monstrabantur.** 

mans, a badge of disgrace. Senators, ooniempiores sui'] These forms in 

chief mafcistrates, and, at last, * equi- ' or * are great favourites with Ta- 

tes,* all wore golden rings, others citus. This particular word is found 

iron ones, although certain noble inLiv7,Sallust,andthepoets, but,ac- 

families retained rings of the last cording to Boeticher, 'accumulator/ 

metal. In the days of chivalry. * concertator,* ' detractor,* ' exstimu- 

vows similar to these here describea lator,* * profiiBator,* ' sanctor,* * sub- 

were common. Vertot mentions a ver8or,**venditator,*'vi8or,*arefonnd- 

Duke of Bourbon, who with his in him alone; and some seventeen 

componions vowed to wear a ring or eighteen more, chiefly in later 

round the left leg every Sunday for writers. 

two years, until thev should meet XXXII. certumjam alveo] Pom- 

with opponents to fight with. ponius Mela has a simiUtr phrase : 

hio plaoet habitus] The fashion, ^'Mox diu solidus et certo alveo 

Tacitus roeans, of wearinff rings and lapsus haud procul a mari huc et 

letting the hair grow. Even after illuc dispergitur.*' The phrase 

killing an enem v, many of the Chatti clearly means to describe the Khine 

permanently adopt the custom, for as confined within its biuiks, and 

this seems to be the meaning of not overflowing its limits into pools. 

* placet.* I think Tacitus speaks of tbe river 

et ko^ibus ^e."] The construction as emerging so as to say from the 
is, *canent insignea et monstrati shallows and numerous branches, 
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quique terminus esse sufficiat, Usipii ac Tencteri colunt. 
Tencteri super solitum bellorum decus, equestris disci- 
plinae arte praecellunt. Nec major apud Chattos peditum 
laus quam Tencteris equitum. Sic instituere majores, 
posteri imitantur. Hi lusus infantium, haec juvenum 
aemulatioy perseverant senes : inter famiLiam et penatea 
et jura successionumy equi traduntur: excipit filius; 
non, ut cetera, maximus natu, sed prout ferox bello et 
melior. 

XXXIII. Juxta Tencteros Bructeri olim occurre- 
bant: nunc Chamavos et Angrivarios immigrasse nar- 

fomid in ite lower conne, amidst i. 60) as baving been conqnered bj 

the Batavi, and forming a stream Drusui ; tbeir settlemente were on 

withinaBingle,well-definedcbannel. tbe Amisia (Ems). 'TbeT were 

Of courBe, tbe objection to tbis is diTided into Majores and Minores ; 

tbat Tacitus, in so describing it, tbe fDrmer living West of tbe Ems. 

b^ns at tbe wrong end, and goes Tbey appear to have occupied all tbe 

np tbe river instead of down it ; but lands oetween tbe Ems and tbe 

I think tbis is after all less objection- Lippe, in modern Westpbalia. Clan- 

able than tbe otber view beld by dian speaks .of tbem as living near 

Walther, Ritter, and others, who the Hercynian forest; but, as Clu- 

make the words refer to the Upper verius observes, hy tbis he meant 

Rbine, swoUen by snow, rain, &c., probably the Wetterwald. They are 

and liable to sudden inundations. said by Velleins Paterculus to bave 

One can bardly help thinking that been conquered by Tiberius ; but 

tbe Rbine must be *certus alveo* tbey appear to have teken a part in 

long before it gete to tbe point wbere tbe battle of the Saltus Teutober- 

it traverses the country of tbe Usi- giensis, as a Roman eagle was found 

pii, below, or at all evente near, amon^t them. Their entire de- 

Cologne; unless one snpposes Tar struction by otber Oerman tribeB 

citus to bave possessed a very mis- mentioned below can bardly be 

tekeu idea of tne upper course of the otherwise than an ezaggeration, for 

Rhine. tbey are afterwards mentioned by 

Usipii ae Tenderi] Acoordinff to Pliny and Ptolemy as defeated 

Caesar, these tribes being expelled by Spurinna in Trajan^s reign ; and 

from their abodes by the Suevi, after under the slightl^ varied names of 

tbree years* wandering seized the Burcturi and Bncteri occiir in tbe 

lands of the Menapii, between the Itineraries and Sulpicius Alezander ; 

Rbine and the Moselle. After their being ranked by the last as members 

conquest by Caesar, tbe snrvivors of tbe Frank confederacy. The 

took refiige amongst the Sugambri, battle Tacitus mentions bere must 

and on the removal of the latter to have taken place between a.d. 70 

Oaul, occupied tbeir seate near the and 98; for they are mentioned 

Luppia (Lippe). Afterwards the Usi > (H. iv. 21) as tekinff part in tbe 

pii moved South between the Sleg revolt of Civilis, and the last dato w 

and tbe Lahn : tbe Tencteri setilea tbe year when Tacitns wrote his 

between tbe Sieg and t&e Rubr. Oermania. 

XXXIII. Brueteri] The Bmc- Chamam] Aocording to TacituB 

teii are mentioned by Tacitus (A. (A. xiiL 65) the Chamavi dwelt on 
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ratur, pulBis Bructeris ao penitus excisis, vicinarum 
consensu nationum, seu superbiae odio, seu praedae dulce- 
dine, seu favore quodam erga nos deorum: nam ne 
spectaculo quidem proelii invidere : super lx millia, non 
armis telisque Homanis, sed, quod magnificentius esty 
oblectationi oculisque ceciderunt. Maneat quaeso, duret* 
que gentibus, si non amor nostri, at certe odium sui : 
quando, urgentibus imperii fatis, nihil jam praestare ' for- 
tuna majus potest quam hostium discordiam. 

XXXIV. Angrivarios et Chamavos a tergo Dulgibini, 



tbe Rhine, in a district afterwardfl of intermediate form, " in qna tibi 

occupied by the Tubantes and Usi- invideo quod unis vestimentis lautus 

petes ; afterwards they are found fur- es/*) Cf. A. i. 22. * ne hostes qui- 

ther in the interior, in Osnaburg, and dem sepultura invident/ 

part of Westphalia. They are sub- oculi9que} It vas Spurinna and 

seouently enumerated with other his army, probably, wno had the 

trioes as members of the Frankish good fortune to witness this camage ; 

league. lor Pliny the Younger speaks of 

Angrwarii] The Angrivarii dwelt that general as having restored the 

between the Bructeri and the Fosi, king of the Bructeri to his throne, 

on both sides of the Visurgis (Weser), and cowed the tribe into submission. 

and extended eastwards almost to urgentilms] Livy (v. 36) uses this 

the Albis (Elbe). They were se- word in the same way, *jam ursen- 

parated by a mouiid from the Che- tibus Romanam urbem fatis.* These 

ruBci on the South. In a.d. 16, words were written at the beginning 

they joined the Cheruflcan league, of Trajan*s reign, and betbre his 

and with their confederates were great military enterprises were un- 

defeated at Campus Idistavisus, per- dertaken. The events which in- 

ha|)s near Minden. Their name is duced Tacitus to speak thusgloomily 

connected with * anger/ a meadow, of the jprospects of his country were 

and ^ ware,* inhabitants ; and Engem, probably the rebellion of Civilis, and 

in Westphalia, seems to point out the civil dissensions and reverset 

their locality, and preserve the under Domitian. See H. i. 2. 

name. XXXIV. a Urgo . . . €iaudu«(\ 

spectaeulol The constraction of These words must imply that the 

'invidere* in the Augustan writers Dulgibini and Chasuani are South- 

is, a dative of the person, and an east of the Chamavi and Angri- 

accusative of that with reference to varii, judging from tho other ez- 

which the envy is felt ; as, ** ut nobis pression, ^ a fronte/ which can only 

optimam naturam invidisse vide- mean on the North-west, from the 

antur." In the writers of the silver position of the Frisii alon^ tbe coast. 

age, tbe construction is changed from Dulffifnni] The Dulgibini were 

theaccusativetotheablative. Quinc- settled ^tween the sources of the 

tilian says (ix. 3), " si antiquum ser- Lippe and the Weser, in Detmold, 

monem nostro comparemus, paene and about Paderbora. Ftolemy 

jam quidouid loquimur figura est, ut places them across the Weser, fur- 

'hac re invidere,* non ut omnes ther inland, but they probably moved 

veteres et Cicero praecipue, hanc about a good deal between the two 

Tem.** (Cicero however has a kind dates. 
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et Chasuarii cludunt, aliaeque gentes baud perinde memo- 
ratae. A fronte Frisii excipiunt. Majoribus minori-* 
busque Frisiis vocabulum est, ex modo virium: utrae^^ 
que nationes usque ad Oceanum Ebeno praetexuntur» 
ambiuntque immensos insuper lacus et Eomanis classibus 
navigatos. Ipsum quin etiam Oceanum illa tentayimus : 



Okuuarit] There is some doubt 
as to the locality of this people. 
Wilhelxn places tliem North of the 
Chatti, and West uf (be Chamavi. 
Acconiing to Ptolemy, they are 
North-vest of the Chatti, and near 
the head-waters of the Ems. Per- 
haps as Cbatti becanie Hessians, the 
Haase river may retain traces of the 
name of the Cliasuarii. Afterwards 
they appear amongst the Franks in 
the dacny of Gueldres. 

Frisii] Tbe Frisii have retained, 
aa much as any German tribe, always 
about the same settlements. Tbey 
were divided into Minores and Ma- 
jores ; the fonper dwelt West of the 
Fossa Drusiana, in the provinces of 
Oueldres nnd Utrecht; the Majorcs 
between the Flevo and the Ems, in 
the provinces of West Friesland 
and Groningen. They were sted- 
fast allies of the Romans, and aided 
Drusus and Germanicus in their 
war against the Cberusci. In a.d. 28 
they revolted, wben Olennius op-' 
pressed them, and after putting a 
number of Romans to tbe sword 
near the Silva Baduhenna, threw off 
the Roman yoke (A. iv. 72). In 
A.D. 59 they took possession of 
vacant lands near the Rhine ; and on 
being threatened by Dubius Avitus, 
the govemor of tlie province, with 
vengeance unless they retired, tbey 
sent their two kings, Verritus and 
Malorex, to Rome; these distin- 
guished tbemselves by their noble 
spirit, and were presented with the 
Koman citizenship. There is no 
further mention of them until the 
fourth and fifth centuries, when they 
appear aa members of the Saxon and 
Angle leaffue, and crossed into 
Britain with them. Those who were 



left behind conqnered tbe Insula 
Batavorum, but were subsequently 
disposses^ed of nearly all their landa 
by the Frankish kings. From tho 
nature of their country, which waa 
marsby and unproductive, they were 
poor, and onlv able to pay a tribute 
of skins to the Romans ( A. iv. 72). 
Their descendantB are still setUed in 
the islands west of Sleswig. 

praetexuntur] * Praetexo * is pro- 
perly * to weave a fringe or border at 
the extremity of any thing;* the 
* toffa praetexta,* for instnnce, being 
called 80 because it had a purple 
Btripe along the edge. Virgil uses 
the word metaphorically, 'ptae- 
texunt littora punpes,* '* the stii{)« 
firinge the shore.* Here the Rbine is 
described as set like a fnnge at the 
extremity of the Frisian territory. 

immensoa inmper lacus ^c.] Tho 
lakes bere mentioned are the Flevo 
and otbers which afterwards formed 
the Zrdersee. Suetonius (Clau- 
dius 1.) informs us that Drusus first 
navigated the Northern Ocean, and 
bis son Germanicus passed with four 
legions on board his ships, from the 
Rhine, by the Fossa Drusiana, 
through these lakes into the ocean, 
as far as the Ems (A. i. 60, and 
ii. 8). According to Suetonius, 
Dnisus was wamed by a vision to go 
no further. 

iUa'\ Tacitus often usea this 
ablative of tbe pronoun, with *via* 
understood. Cf A. ii. 17, *Mncu- 
bueratque sagittariis illa^rupturus,** 
'in tbat quarter;* and H. v. 18, 
"terga hostium promittens si ex- 
tremo paludis eques mitteretur; so- 
lidum illa et Gugemos parum in- 
tentos,** *■ the marsh was hard in that 
direction.* ^ 
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et Buperesse adhuc Herculis columnas fama Tulgavit : 
sive adiit Hercules, seu quidquid ubique magnificum est^ 
in claritatem ejus referre consenBimus. Nec defuit au- 
dentia Druso Oermanico : sed obstitit Oceanus in se simul 
atque in Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo tentavit : sanc- 
tiusque ac reyerentius yisum, de actis deorum credere 
quam scire. 

XXXV. Hactenus in Occidentem Germaniam noyi- 
mus. In Septemtrionem ingenti flexu redit. Ac primo 
statim Chaucorum gens, quanquam incipiat a Erisiis ac 
partem litoris occupet, omnium quas exposui gentium 
lateribus obtenditur, donec in Cattos usque sinuetur. 
Tam immensum terrarum spatium non tenent tantum 
Chauci, sed et implent : populus inter Oermanos nobilis- 
simus, quique magnitudinem suam malit justitia tueri: 
sine cupiditate, sine impotentia, quieti secretique, nulla 

XXXV. In Septemirtonem] Bj speaking of them «s a miserable, 

this Tacitus means tbat the line of half-drowned race. Probablj his 

coast, after a huge sweep to the account was only true of the dwellers 

Korth, returns to its old direction. in the fen portion of the district, and 

He thus describes the Peninsula of not of those who lived further in- 

Penmark. Pomponius Mela uses land. In Beowulf the^ are men- 

very similar language (iii. 3), *^ cur- tioned apparently under the name of 

Tansque se subinde longo supercilio Hocingas, anotner instance of the 

inflexum est** change from *ch* to *h;* as in 

. Ckauci] These peoplewereneigh' Chatti, &c. 

bours of the Frisii on the East, and quas easpoaui ^tium\ These are 

lived between the Ems and the the Frisiit Angrivarii, Chamaviy 

Elbe, in Oldenburg and Hanover. Dulgibini, Chasuarii, &c. 

The Weser divided them into Ma- sine impotentia] Sometimes Mm- 

loresand Minores; the first on the potentia* isused forwcakness, inthe 

West, the latter on the East of the sense of imbecility ; cf. Ter. Adelph. 

river. They were subdued by Ti- 4. 3. 16, ^* propter suam impotentiam 

berius, and after remaining for a se semper credunt negligi.'* Gene- 

considcrable period faithiiil to the rally, however, it means weakness in 

Romans, at last incensed by their the sense of want of self-control ; 

insolence, rose against them. Ga- as A. i. 4, "accedere matrem mu- 

binius Secundus (Suet. Claud. 24) liebri impotentia ;*' and A. iv. 57, 

gained some advantages over them, *^ traditur etiam matris impotentia 

and Corbulo continued the war (A. extruaum, quam dominationis so^ 

xi. 18, &c.), but they were never ciam aspemabatur.** The absoluto 

thoroughly subdued. The}[ took use of the word as here, without anj 

part in the war of Civilis (H. iv. 79). qualif^inff clause, hardly Beemt 

Afterwards, they were members of usual in the best age. 

the Saxon confederacy. Pliny gives secretigtuij The first meaning of 

anaccountofthemtotallyat vanance this word is 'retired/ *withdrawn 

with the description of Tacitus, from others;* and thia ja tlie sense 
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proYOcant bella, tiiillis raptibus aut latrociniis populan- 
tur. Id praecipuum virtutis ac virium argumentum est, 
quod, ut superiores agant, non per injurias assequun- 
tur. Prompta tamen omnibus arma ac, si res poscat,. 
exercitus : plurimum virorum equorumque : et quies-*. 
centibus eadem fama. 

XXXVI. In latere Chauconim Chattorumque, Che* 
rusci nimiam ac marcentem diu pacem illacessiti nu^ 
trierunt : idque jucundius quam tutius fuit : quia inter 
impotentes et validos falso quiescas: ubi manu agitur» 
modestia ac probitas nomina superioris sunt. Ita qui 
olim boni aequique Cherusci, nunc inertes ac stiilti 



in whicli ihe word is generally used 
bjr the Augustan writers. For in- 
Btance, Liv. xxiii. 8, ** ubi in secre- 
tum (bortus erat posticis aedium 
partibus) pervenerunt'* For this 
jneaning in Tacitus aee H. i. 10; 
Agric. SS. The second meaning is 
'secret* in our sense of the word; 
cf. A. iv. 7, "secreta quoque ejus 
corrupta uxore prodebantur. lliii 
use 01 tbe wora is rare in tbe best 
writers^ but frequent in Tacitus and 
bis contemporaries. 

plurimum] Tacitus seems to bave 
acfded (bese words by way of ex- 
plaining what be meant by ' exer- 
citus.* Soroe of the German tribes 
were powerful in infantry, like the 
Cbatti ; others in cavalry as the Ba- 
tavi and Tencteri ; the Chauci how- 
ever possessed botb in great num- 
bers. 

XXXVI. Ckerusci] Tbis peonle 
— ^to be distinguished from the Cbe- 
Tuscan league, which contained other 
nations as well — appears to have 
occupied a tract bounded by the 
Weser on the West, and tbe Elbe in 
tbe East, and reaching from Mons 
Melibocus in tbe Nortb ae far as tbe 
Sudeti in the Soutb. Tbeir locality 
was tberefore tbe modem Luneburg, 
Bninswick, Magdeburg, &c. They 
were on good terms with the Romans 
until the conduct of Varus roused 
them to rebellion, and they formed 



a league of tbeir neigbbouia, the> 
Dulgibini, Chasuarii, &c., and tojtallv 
defeated Varus and his thvee legiona 
near tbe Saltus Teutoberffiensis, un- 
der the command of Anninius, a.d. 
9. Germanicus endeavoured witb na 
great success to reduce them^ and it 
was only in consequence of internal 
dissensions that the Cbatti overcame 
them, 80 that Ptolemy only knew 
thera as a small tribe South of tbe 
Harz mountains. Thev appear after* 
wardsin the great Frank confederacy, 
When Tacitus deecribes them as 
being in * latere Chaucorum Chatto- 
rumque/ be means that they are on 
the Eastem frontier of tho&e tribes. 

jticundius (^m fuiius] Tbis dou- 
ble comparative is both a Greek and 
a Latin idiom, whereas ours requires 
one of the adjectives to be in the 
positive. It seems easily accounted 
for. Tura the sentence in ihis way, — 
of two courses it was tbe pleasanter, 
rather tban the safer. 

qui olim boni ^c.] Tacitus does 
not mean that any deterioration took 
place in the Cherusci : the only 
change was in their circumstanccs. 
Tbey were once powerful, and thcn 
their peaceful tendency appeared tbe 
result of moderation and justice. 
When tbeir power was gone, tbis 
forbearance was regarded as a proof 
of weakness and cowardice. Tbe 
Cbatti were more lucky : they wero 

2 
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yocantur : Chattis victoribus fortuna in sapientiam cessit. 
Tracti ruina CHeruscorum et Fosi, conterraina gens, ad- 
yersarum rerum ez aequo socii sunt, quum in secundis 
minores fuissent. 

XXXVII. Eundem Germaniae sinum proximi Ocea- 
no Cimbri tenent, parva nunc civitas, sed gloria ingens t 
yeterisque famae lata yestigia manent, utraque ripa castra 
ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc quoque metiaris molem 
manusque gentis et tam magni -exitus fidem. Sex- 
centesimum et quadragesimum annum urbs nostra age- 
bat, cum primum Cimbrorum audita sunt arma, Caecilio 
Metello ac Papirio Carbone consulibus. Ex quo si ad 

▼ictorious, and their superior fortune After defeating Papirius Carbo at 

was tbought to be superior wisdom. Noreia, gupposed to be tbe modem 

Fosi] The Fosi were probably Friesach in Carinthia, between the 

located by the river Fuse in Hildes- Mur and tiie Drave, for a space of 

heim and Brunswick. three years thev plundered the pro- 

XXX VII. Eundem . . . nntfm] vinces South of^tbe Danuhe. During 

' Tlie same nook/ or * corner.* This this peiiod their encampments left 

refers fio the Cimbric Cheraonnese, or traces visible in the days of Tacitus. 
promontory of Sleswig, Jutland, &c., malem manusque pentis^^ * Moles * 

mentioned before in the sentence refers, I think, to the massive cha- 

* ingenti iiexu,* &c. racter of the works constructed hj 

Cimbri] Whether these people the Cimbri : * manus/ to the vast 

were a Teutonic or Keltic race is a numbers of the workmen employed. 
disputed point. Almost all the an- Metetlo ac Patnrio Carbone constc^ 

cient authorities agree in making l^ms] Mostof tne Manuscripts have 

the Ciuibric Chersonnese, Jutland *ac,*buttheCodexPerizonianus*et.* 

that is, their native home. But if The common usage is to omit the 

thev were Kcltic, it is not easy to conjunction altogether, but Tacitus 

understand how they were so far often inserts the ^et.* However, 

separated from their brethren. Per- apartfrom theauthorityof theMSS.^ 

haps they were cut ofF as the rear- which in a pointlikethisisnotgreat, 

guard of the ereat Keltic movement it is worth while to inquire wbich ift 

bv a rapid innux of Teutonic races. the likelier reading; in other wordb 

Tbeir name, so nearly resembling the distinction between * et * and * ac.* 

that of the Kymri, a great division * Et * seems to be a niere particle of 

of the Keltic race, their manners, addition, each item being taken sepa- 

described by Plutarch, and the name rately, and no more importance being 

of their leader, Bojorix, are all in attached to one than the other. *Ac 

favour of the Keltic extraction. is perhaps connected with ^aeque,* 

Tacitus and other writers however and according to Herzog is a logical 

treat them as Germanic, chiefiy, particle, placing ideas on the same 

most likely, from their situation tooting, one being equal to the othef 

amongst undoubted Germans. in the supposed relation. I tbink 

utraque ripa] This means pro- however in point of actual fact, it is 

bably the banks of the Rhine and used to point out that if there is 

panube,althoughWaltherandothers any difference, a little more im- 

understand by it the Rhine alone. portance is to be attached to the idcft 
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aliermn Imperatoris Trajani consulatum computemuSy 
ducenti ferme et decem anni colliguntur : tamdiu 6er- 
mania vincitur. Medio tam longi aevi spatio, multa in- 
yicem damna. Non Samnis, non Foeni, non Hispaniae, 

Galliaeye, ne Farthi quidem saepius admonuere: quippe 
regno Arsacis acrior est Germanorum libertas. Quid 
eniin aliud nobis quam caedem Crassi, amisso et ipse 
Pacoro, infra Ventidium dejectus Oriens objecerit ? At 

or word foUowing * ac.* *Qne*agaiii mission. He was consequently re- 

joins one word to another aa an ap- garded as the founder of the Parthian 

pendage to it, or helonging to it 60 eni|>ire,andthose8overeignBafterhim 

closelv aa often tn form only one were called Arsacidae. The lemark 

complex notion. Consequentlv 'et* of Tacitus is equivalent to this, that 

18 here the likeliest reudinir, when it the Germans, fighting in behalf of 

is mentioned that two people, in the liberty, were more vigorous oppo- 

way of addition, were Consuls, and nents than the Parthians, who only 

no further relation between them is fought to maintain thc power of their 

pointed out. royal house. 

Ex quo S^c.} This date was B.c. Cmssi] In B.C. 54 Crassus set out 

113, in which year the Cimbri were for Syria with an avowed intention 

first heard of in Noricum. Hence of penetrating, like Alexander, to 

they descended into IUyricum, and the furthest bounds of the East. 

at the foot of the Raetian Alps After wintering in Syna, he crossed 

totally defeated Cai bo. the Euphrates and plunged into the 

tamdiu . . . mncUnr] This use plains of Mesopotamia under the 

of a present tense with a particlp of treacherous guidance of Abgarus, an 

time is common enough. It points Arab chief. After suffering great 

ottt theduration of the fact mentioned losses from the Parthian attacks. he 

for a lung time past, and its continu- was induced to meet their ceneral in 

ance at the present moment. Taci- an interview, and was treacherously 

tus means to say tiiat Germany has seized and in the fray that ensuea 

been long in conquering, and the killed. 

conquest is not completed yet. infra VetiHdium] Yentidius Bai- 

Higpaniae^ CfaUiaeve] Many of the sus was a native of Picenum. taken 

Roman provinces were subdivided prisoner when young by the Romans 

into two parts: there were Hispania in the Social "V^^ar. After earning a 

trans Iberum, and HiRpania cis living by fumishing mules to mngis- 

Iberum : also Gallia Trans, and ti-ates on their way to the provinces, 

Cis Alpina. he became known to Caesar, and 

regno Arsacis] The original coun- rose in B.c. 43 to the rank of Praetor. 

try of the Partbians was a tract wa- In B.c. 39 he was sent by Antonius 

tered by the Ochiis at the South- into Asia to oppose Labienus, who 

east extremi^ of the Caspian Sea. was supported by the Parthians. 

It once formed the Northern portion When tliese last attacked him he 

of Alexander s empire. After his defeated them near Mount Taurus, 

death, Parthia was a province of the and gained possession of Syria. The 

kingdomoftheSeleiicidae. .AboutB.c. next year, Pacorus, son of Orodes 

250, Arsaces, a man of obscure ori- the Parthian king, advanced against 

ffin, shook off the yoke, and totatly him, but waa defeated in Cyrrliestica 

defeated Seleucus II. (Callinicus), and fell in battle. Pliny (vii 44) 

yfho attempted to reduce him to sub- quotes Yentidius as a remarkablo, 
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Germani Carbone et Gassio et Scauro Aurelio et Ser- 
vilio Caepione, Marco quoque Manlio fusis yel captis, 
quinque simul consulares exercitus populo Eomano, 
Yarum tresque cum eo legiones etiam Caesari abstule* 
runt : nec impune Caius Marius in Italia, divus Julius in 
Gallia, Drusus ac Nero et Germanicus in suis eos sedibus 
perculerunt. Mox ingentes Caii Caesaris minae in ludi- 



instance of the freaks of fortane. Varus] Quinctilius Yanu wbs 

By the words ' infra Ventidium de- made govemor of Germany aboat 

jectus Orieng* Tacitus means that a.d. 7 or 8. As Drusus had con- 

the East must have fallen low indeed quered a great part of the country 

to be defeated by Ventidins. as far as the Weser, Augustut de- 

Cassio (S[e.] The Cimbri and termined to reduce the country to 

Teutones, after defeating Papirius the form of a province. Varus wat 

Garbo, turned westward and overran unfortunate in his way of carrying 

Gaul. On reaching the Provincia this out ; and in A.D. 9, the Cherusci, 

they defeated Silanus, b.c. 109. with their clients, the Marai, Bnic- 

Lucius Cassius was beaten by the teri, &c., headed by Arminius, at- 

Tigurini in the defence of the fron- tacked his army, and completeljr 

tiers in b.c. 107, and Scaurus the annihilated it, near the defiles of 

same year. In B.c. 105, Caepio and tbe Saltus Teutobergiensis, betweeii 

Manlius were overpowered, and their Osnabruck and Paderbom. This 

campforcedjWitha terribleslaughter. defeat lost the Romnns uU between 

After a temporary incursion into the Rhine and the Weser ; and they 

Spain, the barbarians resolved to never succeeded ia firmly re-esta- 

enter Italy ; the Cimbri and Hel- blishing themselves in that part of 

vetii taking the longer route, the Oermany. Tbis battle is ulaced bj 

TeutoneB*and Ambrones making Professor Creasy amongst tne fifteen 

their way by the Cottian Alps. The decisive battles of the world. 

latter were met by Marius at Aquae Drunu ae Nero et GertnanicusJ 

Sextiae, and the former near Yer- The Nero here mentioned is Tibe- 

cellae, and ezterminated. rius Claudius Nero, the emperor, 

Manlio] After the condem- brother of the Drusus whose name 

nation of Marcus Manlius, the precedes. Afler the death of Drusns, 

preserver of the CapitoK when the ne commanded in Oermany, and 

Oauls took Rome after the battle of crossed the Rhine ; and again, after 

Allia, on the charge of aspiring to the loss of Varus, obtaining a 

the tyranny, no person of the Manlia triuniph at Rome for his successes. 

Oens was allowed to bear the * prae- In accordanre with the account giren 

nomen * of Marcus. (Liv. vi. 20.) of the conjunctions at the beginning 

As to the *praenomen* of the of the chapter, one would suppose 

Manlius here mentioned there is *ac* to he here used between 

•ome doubt. Livv, in Epitome 67, Drusus and Nero, because the two 

and Cicero (Pro Plancio), call him generals are regarded as supplement- 

Onaeus ; and iu Philip. i. 13, Cicero ing each other, in close proximity of 

says, " at enim propter unius Mnn- time and relationship. Afterwarda 

lii Bcelus decreto gentis Manliae *et* is used, as there was no snch 

neminem patricium M. Manlium proxiniity to be nointed out. 

vocari licet,'* wbich looks as though Caii Caesaris] This is the em- 

i( were a rule stiU in force. peror Caligula, wno, after makingTast 
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brium rersae. Inde otitiin, donec occasione discordiae 
nostrae et civilium armorum, expugnatis legionum hiber- 
nis etiam Galiias affectaTere: ac rursus pulsi inde, 
proximis temporibus triumpbati magis quam victi sunt. 

XXXVIII. Nunc de Suevis dicenduro est, quorum 
non una, ut Cfaattorum Tencterorumye, gens : majorem 
enim Germaniae partem obtinent, propriis adhuc nationi- 
bus nominibusque discreti, quanquam in commune 
Suevi Yocentur. Insigne gentis obliquare crinem nodo- 

preparaiions, marclied into Ger» German. And this raises a qnestion 

many. After Mme ridiculous pro* of great interest. Tacitua bejond 

ceedings, detailed by Suetonint doubt considerB all the district 

(Calig. 47), he drew up his army on occupied by the Suevic tribeg to be 

the shore, and bade the soldiers Germanic. In our day equally 

gather shelU as trophies of their beyond doubt a large part of thu 

brayery. According to Persius he area, Pomerania, Bohemia, Hun- 

waB reduced to hire red wigs for his gary, Poland, &c., are, and haye 

aham captives to wear. been, Slavonic for centuries. Either 

expugmlis legionum hiberttia^i Dur- then Tacitus was mistaken, or enor- 

ing the disordered state of the mous changes must have occurred 

Roman empire consequent on th'e since his day, and what was Gef- 

yiolent death of Nero, Galba, and manic then, is Slayonic now. Against 

Otho, and the struggle between this latter hypothesis tbere is this 

Vitellius and Yespasian, the Batavi to be said, tnat in this portion of 

and Canninefates, at the instigation Europe the oldest traces of namet 

of Civilis, threw off the Roman are Slavonic; that the time hardly 

yoke. To this revolt Tacitus alludes allows of such an entire chanse, Bo- 

here. Cf. H. iy. 15. hemia, for instance, being STayonie 

proximis temporibus] In the as early as the seventh century ; that 

reign of Domitian, who obtained a in historic periods Slavonians have 

triumph for his successes against the retreated before Germans, and not 

Chatti (Suet. Domit. 6). vice versa; that when Charle- 

XXXVIII. Suevi\ These are magne reduced those countries, there 

not to be confounded with the Suevi appear no traces of previous German 

of Caesar (iv. 1 — 17). As before occupancy. I believe, then, Tacitus 

remarked, his Suevi are the Chatti to have been misinformed ; for his 

of Tacitus. The Suevi here men- means of information abont these 

tioned were rather an aggregate of distant tribes must have been very 

peoples, than a single tribe, and uncertain. For fiill notices of the 

occupied the country from the Elbe ouestion here alluded to Dr. Latham 

to the Vistula, and from the Baltic sbould be consulted, from whom I 

to the Danube, comprising Upper have taken the main substance of 

SaxonjT» Bohemia, part of Hunniry, the note. 

Moravia, Silesia, Pomerania, MecK- ohUquare crinem'] The word 

Ienbarg,Lusatia,&c. Theyembraced 'obliquare* is found only in the 

the Semnones, Langobardi, Her- poets of the Augustan age, and the 

munduri, Marcomam, Quadi, and prose writers of the silver neriod. 

other tribes, enumerated by Tacitus The Suevi gathered up the nair in 

in c. 38—45. They were proba- every direction, instead of letting it 

bly partly Slavonic, as weU as hang straight to the back part of the 
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que Bubstringere. Sic Suevi a ceteris GermaniB: sic 
23ueyoruQi ingenui a servis separantur. In aliis gentibus, 
seu cognatione aliqua Suevorum, seu (quod saepe accidit) 
imitatioue rarum et intra juventae spatium ; apud Sue- 
V08 usque ad canitiem horrentem capillum retro sequun- 
tur, ac saepe in ipso solo vertice religant : principes et 
ornatiorem habent : ea cura formae, sed innoxiae. Neque 
enim ut ament amenturve ; in altitudinem quandam et 
terrorem adituri bella compti, ut hostium oculis, or- 
nantur. 

XXXIX. Yetustissimos se nobilissimosque Suevorum 
Semnones memorant. ' Fides antiquitatis religione fir- 
matur. Stato tempore iu silvam, auguriis patrum et 
prisca formidine sacram, omnes ejusdem sanguinis popuH 
legationibus coeunt, caesoque publice homine celebrant 
barbari ritus borrenda priraordia. Est et alia luco 
reverentia. Nemo nisi vinculo ligatus ingreditur, ut 
minor et potestatem numinis prae se ferens: si fort^ 
prolapsus est^ attoUi et insurgere haud licitum : per 
humum evolvuntur: eoque omnis superstitio respicit, 
tanquam inde initia gentis, ibi regnator omnium deus, 
cetera subjecta atque parentia. Adjicit auctoritatem for- 

liead, and tied it underaeftth in a from which the suhjoined head ia 
knot. Juvenal (ziii. 164) allttdes taken. 
to this: 

**Caerala quis stupuit Gemani 
lumina, navam 
Caesariem, et madido torquen- 
tem coraua cirrho.** 

rarum] That is, *ohliquare cri- 
nem rarum (cst) et intra juventae 
iipatium (fieri solet).* 

retro se^ututlur] I think the sim- 
plest way to constrae these words 
iB to take * horrentem capillum retro* 
together, * the hair briatling at the 
hack part of the head;* then 
*8eouuniur* is used, ai it is in 
c. 6, *argentum magis . . . . te- 
quuntur.* 

in ipso 8olo verHee] There is a 
picture of the style of hair meant In this case the hair did not fall 
m Fabretti^B Column of Trajan, hack at all, a* in the style first 
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tuna Semnonum : centum pagis babitant : magnoque 
corpore efficitur, ut se Suevorum caput credant. 

XL. Contra Langobardos paucitas nobilitat: plu- 

mentioned, but was gatliered into a between Uebigau and Schlieben, re- 

knot on the crown ofthe head ; but mains of yessels U8t'd for sacrificial 

this doe» not »eem to have been a purposes have been found. 

fashion so preyalent as the other. auffuriia patrum] As the com- 

From the passage of Juvenal one mentatora notice, this clanse from 

would suppose there were some- ^auguriis* to *sacrnm* forms a 

times several of these knots on the hexameter. They have collected at 

man*8 head. least a dozen similar instances in 

innoaiae^ Tacitus means that, Tacitus, a dozen wamiiigs to avoid 

although tne Suevi are careful of any thing of the kind in composi- 

their appearand^ and deck them- tion. 

Belves out, they have no immoral priaoa] 'Prisous* generallyhasthe 

object in doing so. They do not notion of primitive, old-fashioned, 

trick themselves out like Roman attached to it. In this respect it 

LotharioS) to win the admiration differs from * antiquus * and ' vetus.* 

and love of the fair sex: it has These last again differ in this 

a warlike object, to terrify their point, that *antiquus* is used to 

enemies. express whatever existed before our 

XXXIX, Semnnnes] Theseatsof time; 'vetus/ to denote what has 

this peo|>]e probably extended from been long in existence. For in- 

the Riesengebirge in tho South, to stance, * oppidum antiquum ' is a 

Frankfort on the Oder and Pots- town that existed in our forefathers* 

dam, occupying part of Mark Bran- time ; * oppidum vetus/ a town that 

denburg, and the kingdom of has existed a long time back from 

Saxony, Silesia, and Anhalt. The the present epoch. However, this 

quantity of the penultiniate syllable distinction is not always observed. 

is doubtfiil ; Strabo and Ptolemy minor] Horace used the word in 

•peliing it with a long and short a veiy similar sense (iii. 6*. 5), *Di8 

vowel respectively. te minorem quod geris imperas ;* 

Fides antiquitalis] That is, ' the and (i. 12. 57), * te minor latum 

credibility of the antiquity they reget aequus orbem.* 

claim is sup|K>rted by the nature of corpore] * Corpus* is nsed to 

their religious cult* I suppose he denote the aggregate association of 

means that the vcry barbarity of seveml bodies. Cf. A. xiii. 27« 

the cereuiony is a proof of tho an- * late fusum id corpus (libertorum) ;* 

tiquity of those who practise it. and H. iv. 64, ^rediissevosin corpus 

A rite so awful must have had its nomenque Germaniae.* 

origin in a time fur removed from XL. Lat^obardos] This tribe is 

the present, and bears on it the said to have come originally from 

stamp of a bygone i^e, — a remark Scandinavia, as the Winili, and to 

whicn might nave weight if it were have received their name from the 

a Roman custom he was describing, length of their beards. Another 

for they had been long more or less view, and, in my opinion, a more 

civiiized, but has none when applied probable one, is tnat the word 

to the uiicivilized Germans. * bard * is the same as the last syl- 

in tUvam] This is placed by lable of * halbert,* and that the name 

Wilhelm between the Elster and is derived froni the weapon they 

ihe Spree, in the Finsterwald, or carried. In their original locality 

Sonnenwald. In thisneighbourhood, they occnpied the tract called Bar- 
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rimis ac valentissimis nationibus cincti, non per obse- 
quium^ sed proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt. Seudigni 
deinde et Aviones et Anglii et Yarini et Eudoses, et 
duardones et Nuithones fluminibus aut silvis muni- 
untur : nec quidquam notabile in singulis, nisi quod in 
commune Hertbara, id est, Terram matrem, colunt, 
earaque intervenire rebus hominum, invehi populia 
arbitrantur. Est in insula Oceani castum nemus, dica- 

dengau, west of the Elbe, between writen of the twelfth century, thcir 

Luneburg and Magdeburg. Sub- locality would be the parti aboift 

ftequently they were removed by Wamow, on the «river Eldene, a 

TiberiuB acroas the river, near the tributary of the Elbe. They Beem 

Semnones, by the river Havel. They to have also been found subsequently 

revolted from Maroboduus, a.d. 1/, in Thurinna, where the river Werra, 

to Arminius, and afterwatds sup- and the Weringau may retain traces 

ported Italicus, the Cheruscan king. of their name. 
In the third and fourth centuries The Eudoses were perhaps in the 

they moved southwards to the eastem part of the duchy of Meck- 

Danube, exterminated the Heruli, lenburg; by others they are placed 

and in the sixth century settled in in Holstein, where Eutin is thought 

Pannonia. In a.d. 568, under to be a remnant of their name. 

Alboin, they crossed the Julian The Suardones were perhaps on the 

Alps, on the invitation of Narses, river Schwartau, near old Lubeck, 

ana conquered the plains of the by Travemunde. 
North, wbich have ever since borae The Nuithones were somewhere 

their name. Their last king, Desi- in the South-east of Mecklenburg; 

derius, wasdefeatedbyCharlemagne, others place them on the river 

towards the close of the eighth cen- Nuthe, in Middle Mark. 
tury. Hertham] The readings here vary 

liendtffni'] The Reudigni were between Hertham, or Ertham, and 

probably situatcd between the duchy Nerthum. Grimm in his * Deutsche 

of Lauenburg, and the mouth of the Mythologie* prefers Nerthunif on 

Havel. the ground of a deity Niordhr, found 

Avionea'] The Aviones were in the Edda, a sea-god, I believe, not 

probably in Mecklenburg and Lan- a goddess at all. But the Gothic 

enburg. *aii*tha,* the German ^erde/ and 

AnglU] Ptolemy places this people Saxon * ertha,* all seem to point out 

north of the Langobardi, and east the other as the true reading. 
of the Angrivarii, extending as far insida] This island is generally 

as the Elbe, in the duchy of Magde- thoucht to be Rugen, in the Baltie» 

burg. They aflerwards joined the full, I believe, of sacred antiquities. 

Saxons in the invasion of England But at the beginning of the historical 

in the fifth century. There is still period these rites, the creed, and 

a district between Sleswig and population are Slavonic. The Ang^i 

Flensburg, called Angeln ; but whe- were no doubt Teutonic, whatever 

ther this name has any connezion the other nations whom Tacitus 

with the people in question is associates with them were. Dr. 

doubtfuL Latham therefore supposes thero 

Varini ^c.] If the Varini were were two sacred islands, — Rugen, 

the iame as the Waraavi of the where the Yarini probably, and 
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tamqae in eo yehiculam yeste contectam, attingere uni 
sacerdoti concessam. Is adesse penetrali deara intelligit, 
vectamqae babas feminis malta cum veneratione prose- 
quitur. Laeti tunc dies, festa loca, quaecunqae adventu 
nospitioque dignatur. I^on bella ineunt, non arma 
sumunt, clausum omne ferrum : pax et quies tunc tan- 
tum nota, tunc tantum amata, donec idem saccrdos satia- 
tam conversatione mortalium deam templo reddat : moz 
vehiculum et vestes, et, si credere yelis, numen ipsum 
secreto lacu abluitur. Servi ministrant, quos statim idem 
lacus haurit. Arcanus hinc terror sanctaque ignorantia, 
quid sit illud quod tantum perituri vident. 

XLI. Et haec quidem pars Suevorum in secretiora 
Germaniae porrigitur. Fropior (ut quo modo paullo 

other Slavonic nations worshipped, along on 'wheels. At Rome, on the 

— and Heligoland, at the moutn of third day hefore the Nones of M arch, 

the Elhe, for the Anglii and Teu- a hoat was offered to Isis at the 

tonic natioDS. The name of Holy heginning of the sailing season, the 

Island, and the use of the word day itself heing called Navigium 

* oceanus,* although the term mav Isidis. Ritter considers the actual 
he applied to the Baltic, are hoth name of the goddess to he Hertha, 
Bomewhat in favour of this view. hut I do not see this to he necessary. 

* Oceanus * in this case, of course, The real name ma^ have heen 
is the Northem Ocean. In Rugen Frigga, or Frea, wife of Wodan, 
there is still a dense wood in one and mother of the gods, and Hertha 
qaarter of the island. may simply be the word ' earth,* as 

castum nemus] The adjective the scene of the main influence of 

* castus * is more usually the epithet that goddess, the Egyptian Isis, Rhea, 
of a person than a thing. However, Ops, and Cybele mling the same 
the poets use it in the latter way ; place iu the classical mythology. 
Horace, for instance (i. 12. 60), " tu «t credere velis^ numen] Joy this 

{»arum castis inimica mittes fulmina it is clear that Tacitus means to 

ucis.** imply that the goddess herself un- 

penetraU] Thisword is connected derwent ablutions, not the image of 

with 'penitus,* and means the inner the goddess; for in fact there doea 

recess of a house or temple, where not seem to have been one. The 

the statue of the deity was placed. priests believed, or wished others to 

Here it is used for the car, and its oelieve, — ^not apparently succeeding 

covering, as the ahode of the di- in the case of the writer himself, — 

'^iuity. that the goddess was actually present 

^ The goddess here is, in Ritter^s in the cart The temple mentioned 

view, the Isis spoken of in c. 9, in this account was no doubt a 

the identification being grounded on sacred enclosure or grove, not any 

similarity of attributes. If so, the actual building, which elsewhere be 

car would be a boat on wheels pro- declares not to have existed. 
bably. In the twelfth century there XLI. Propior] Nearer, that ib, 

is mentioned a similar procession to the Danube and the Roman 

amongst the people of ube Lower provinces along its right bank, 

Rhine, in which a boat was pushed Kaetia, Yindelicia, &c. 
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ante Ehennm, sic nunc Danubiupi sequar) Hermun- 
durorum civitas, fida Eomanis, eoque solis Germanorum 
non in ripa commercium, sed penitus atque in splendi- 
dissima Eaetiae provinciae colonia : passim Biue custode 
transeunt ; et cum ceteris gentibus arma modo castraque 
nostra ostendamus, his domos villasque patefecimus non 
concupiscentibus. In Hermunduris Albis oritur, flumeQ 
inclitum et notum olim ; nunc tantum auditur. 
' XLII. Juxta Hermunduros Narisci, ac deinde Mar- 
comani et Quadi agunt. Fraecipua Marcomanorum 

Hermundurt] Tliese people dwelt in this remark. The true source of 

between the Sudetes niountains and the Elbe is in Bohemia, a country 

the Roman wali, bounding the D«- of which, surrounded aa it is bj 

cumates Agri. According to one mountains, Tsicitns would know 

derivation their name is connected scarcely any tliing. By the Elbe 

"With Her, Ar, ^high,* and *mund,* he probably meantone of its westem 

and is equivalent to the * hiah- affluents, tne Eger, or Moldau. 

landerg.* As to thcirearliestlocauty notum oliin\ Tucitus here allades 

there is great doiibt, as well as to to the conquests «f Dnisius, Tibe- 

their reason for leaving it. They rius, and Germaiiiciis. OfTiberius, 

wcre probably a branch of the Suevi, Velicius Paten-ulus (ii. 106) says, 

first appearing in the time of Do- " classis ab inaudito atque incogmto 

mitius Alienobarbus, wlio gi^anted ante mari flumine Albi subvecta,** 

them settlements between the Main &c. At the tinie when Tacitus 

and the Daniibe, in what hnd formed wrote this book the Romans had 

part of the district occupied by the retired from this part of Germany. 

Marcomani, where Tacitiis knows ' XLII. Nunsct] The Narisci lay 

them. According to Wilhelm their west of the Marcomani, and were 

original abodes were in Northera separated from tiieni by the Silva 

Bohemia, while Straho places them Gabreta (Bohmerwald), occupying 

beyond the Elbe. Aftcr the fall of Upper Bavaria. The last notice of 

Maroboduus, which thcy helped to their name occurs in the reign of 

effect (A. ii. 63), they took posses- Antoninus. and a diffcrent tribe is 

sion of North-western Bohemia, subsequentlymentionedasoccupying 

between the sources of the Main the same localities. 

and ^ Saale, part of Franconia to Marcomuni] Tlie early seats of 

Kissingen, and Soutliern Saxony. these men of the Marrhes, appear to 

Afterwards tljey were aliies of the have been in South-wcst Germany, 

Marcomani in tlieir contest with between the Rhine and Main. Under 

Rome. Their name does not appear Maroboduus, about A.D. 7, they 

after this, and they scem to have crossed the Erzgebirge, and expelled 

beencomprehendedunderthegeneral the Keltic Bon, who occiipied Bo- 

appellation of SuesM. hemia, and cstablished a kingdom 

Jtaetia] In Raetia Tacitus in- along the Danube almost to Ratis- 

cludes Vindelicia; and the *coIonia* bon. This kingdoin exciting the 

here mentioned is Augusta Vinde- jealonsv of the Roinans, Tiberiuswas 

licorum (Augsburg), situated some ordere^ to cross the Danube, and 

distance from the river Danube. after effecting a junction with Sen- 

In Herinundaris Alhis oritur] tius Saturainus, who was to make his 

Tacittu probably is hardly correct way through the Chatti and the 
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gloria viresque atque ipsa etiam sedes, pulsis olim Boiis, 
virtute parta. Nec Narisci Quadive degenerant. Eaque 
Germaniae velut frons est, quatenus Danubio peragitur 
Marcomanis Quadisque usque ad nostram roemoriam 
reges manserunt ex gente ipsorum, nobile Marobodui et 
Tudri genus : jam et extemos patiuntur. Sed vis et 
potentia regibus ex auctoritate E<)mana : raro armis nos- 
tris, saepius pecunia juyantur; nec minus valent. 

XLIII. Eetro Marsigni, Gothini, Osi, Buri terga 
Marcomanorum Quadorumque claudunt : e quibus Mar- 
signi et Buri sermone ctiltuque Suevos referunt. Go- 
thinoB Gallica, Osos Fannonica lingua coarguit, non esse 

Hercynian forest, to attnck tbe Mar- Catualda (A. ii. 62), and Vanniat 

comani. Tbe attention of the Ro- (A. ii. 6*3). Cf. also A. zii. '60. 

mans, however. being drawn else- nec minus vuletit'} 'J hat is to say, 

where, thescbemefailfd. Throngh- the German kings found ibe Roman 

out the Pannonian and Daliiiatian subsidies of monej as effectual a 

^zn^ Marul>oduu8 remained neutral. means of strengtbening their position 

In tbe war against tbe Cberusci, as tbe support of tbe Roman arms. 

nnder Arminius, Maroboduus waa Tbe money tbey received enabled 

forced to retire to his own haunts, tbem to take armies into tbeirpay. 

whence be was afterwards driven out One king is mentioned ns obtaining 

by Catualda, who was in turn ex- this pecuniary belp, Cbariomenis, 

pelled by tbe Hermunduri. Their king of the Cherusci. 

followers were placed beyond the XLIII. Afor.-<i(7Wf,^c.l TbeMarsigni 

Danube between the March and tbe probablj txtended trom the Riesen- 

Waag. The great Marcomanic war gebirge, in Northern Bohemia, to the 

broke out a.d. 167, and Insted thir- Oder,occupyingpartofmodcmSiIesia. 

tee n yeara. They were defeated uear TbeGotbini were situated near the 

Aquueia by Marcus Aurelius, who bead-waters of the Mnrns ^March), 

punued tbem acrt>88 the AIps, and in Upper Silesia and Morsvia. 

totallj routed tbem. Tbej disappear Tbedistrictof tbe Osi lay between 

from bistory after the fiftb cen- tbe sources of the Oder and the 

tui^. Gran, on tbe frontiers of Moravia 

Quadt} Tbe Quadi were settled and Hungary. 

between the Mons Gabreta, tbe Sar- Tbe Buri were between tbe Oder 

matian Mountains, and the Danube, and the Vistula, hetweenCracowand 

in Moravia and North-westem Troppau, in Silesia. Tbey were 

Hungary. Tbev were generally as- allies of Trajan in bis war against 

sociated witb tbe Marcomani, and tbe Daeians, and alvo of Marcnt 

joined them in tbeir great waragainst Aurelius, in the Marromanic war. 

Aurelius. After tbe fiftb century re/erunt] Cf. c. 20, *robora'pa- 

tbey were merged in other tribes. rentum liberi refemnt.' With ^ 

peragitut'\ ' the front of Ger- yaried constmction Jiiyenal bas the 

many, so far as thnt fn^nt is formed same meaning, * et multum referens 

by tne Danube.* But this is an odd de Maecenate supino.* 

expreseion, and some of tbe editon Gothinos GaUica^ S^c.} TbeseGo- 

read *praetexitur,*or 'porrigitur.' thini may have been a remnant of 

externot] Such *extemi' were thegTeatKelticemigrationBeastwaitli 
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Germanos; et quod tributa patiuntur: partem tribu- 
torum Sarmatae, partem Quadi ut alienigenis imponunt : 
Gothini, quo magis pudeat, et ferruin effodiunt : omnesque 
bi populi pauca campestrium, ceterum saltus et vertices 
montium jugumque insederunt. Dirimitenim scinditque 
Sueviam continuum montium jugum, ultra quod plurimae 
gentes agunt : ex quibus latissime patet Ljgiorum nomen 
in plures civitates diffusum. Yalentissimas nominasse 
Bufficiet Harios, Helveconas, Manimos, Heljsios, Nahar- 
valos. Apud Naharvalos antiquae religionis lucus osten- 
ditur. Fraesidet sacerdos muliebri ornatu: sed deos 
interpretatione Eomana Castorem FoUucemque memorant. 
Ea vis numini: nomen Alcis: nulla simulacra, nuUum 

wbich, according to Livj (v. 34), extending {rom the sources of the 

took place in the sixth centurj, or latter river to the point near Brim- 

remains of an originally wide-spread berg, where it tums sharplp^ to the 

Keltic ponulation displaced by Ger- North-east, in part of Gallicia and 

mans. However this may be, it is, Westem Poland. They first appear 

I believe, a fact that the names in as members of the Marcomanic 

the nei^hbourhood of the Lunawald league in their hostilities i^inst the 

are Keltic. The Pannonian tongue Quadi, taking part in driving out 

spoken by the Osi must have b^n, their king Vannius (A. xii. 29). In 

one would think, Slavonic ; at all the third century they appear on the 

events, these localities seem to have Bhine. It seems not unlikely that 

been Slavonic as far back as they the Lygii of Tacitus are the same as 

can be traced. Dr. Latham looks the Lekhs, or Poles of later writers. 

on ' Gallica ' as equivalent to Galli- If so, these people enumerated by 

cian, the similarity of sound having Tacitus wereSlavonic,notGermanic. 

caused confusion. The * Gallica See Dr. Latham^s note on the pas- 

linsua * would then be the Polish of sage. 

GaTlicia, insteadofKeltic; however, //anit», ^c.] Tbe Harii were 

I do not see tbe necessit^ for at- somewhere near Cracow; the Hel- 

tributing a gratuitous mistake to vecones, near Warsaw ; the Manimi, 

Tacitus. in Posen ; the Helysii, in Silesia, 

quo magis pudeat] The Gothini near Breslau, their name possibly 

were not bound to be ashamed of being preserved in Oels, a place ia 

digginff up iron, although this was this neighbourhood ; the Naharvali 

generaily the work of slaves and were between the Wartha and the 

criminals; but the disgrace lay in Vistula. 

^ this, that although they extracted wmen Al&»\ Grimm makes Alcis 

iron from the earth, they did not the genitive irom Alx: it seems 

convert it into swords or spears to much more likely to be the dative 

free themselves from their op- by attraction to * iis,* supplied from 

pressors. * ei numini,* as usual in such sen- 

vertices niantium'\ These monn- tences. Cf. Liv. i. 34, "Puero ab 

tains would be the Erzgebirge, inopia Egerio inditum nomen.** 

Riesengebirge, Sudetan, &c. The name here given proves nothing 

^99^] These people lived be- as to the nationality of the people, 

tween the Oder and the Vistula, « Germanic root, in £Ik, strength, 
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peregrinae Buperstitionis yestigium: ut fratres ta^men, ut 
]UTenes venerantur. Ceterum Harii super vires, quibus 
enumeratos paullo ante populos antecedunt, truces, in- 
sitae feritati arte ac tempore lenocinantur : nigra scuta, 
tincta corpora : atras ad proelia noctes legunt : ipsaque 
formidine atque umbra feralis exercitus terrorem infe- 
runt, nullo hostium sustinente novum ac velut infemum 
aspectum : nam primi in omnibus proeliis oculi vincuntur. 
Trans Ljgios Qothones regnantUr pauUo jam adductius 

and 8 SlavoiLic in Holcz, a boy, being were allowed to cross the Danube 

at once forthcoming. Dr. Latham, into Maesia ; but on quarrelling with 

howeyer, suppliessomething in favour their Roman protectors, they defeated 

of tiie last hypothesis hy remarking and kiUed Valens, a.d. 378. About 

that there are associated gods, Lel A.D.400,theyisiGoths,underAlaric, 

and Polel, in the Slavonic mythology. poured down on Italy and took 

arte ac tempore'] This is ezplained Kome. His sucressor, Ataulph, re- 

directly afterwards: th» art is their tired westward, and founded an em- 

practiceof colouringtheirbodies: the pire in Southern Gaul, and crossed 

time, is the dnrk night they choose. over into Spain, where the splendid 

Goihones'} These people are men> Gothic kingdom lasted 200 years, 

tioned under different names, Gut- until finally destroyed by the Sara- 

tones, Guthones, &c. They seem cens. The Ostro Goths, after the 

orig^all^ to have occupied the coaats overtbrow of the Huns, appeared in 

of Frussia, near the banks of the Pannonia, and their king Theodoric 

Lower Vistula. They appear under defeated Odoacer, king of ibe Heruli, 

the name of Goths fiist m the tUird and assumed the titie of King of 

century, in the vicinity of the Black Italy ; but this kingdom was de- 

Sea, and laid waste Thrace and stroyed half a century afcer by Nar- 

Dacia. They were opposed by De- ses, tbe general of Justinian. Ac- 

cius, who was totally routed and cording to one view the Goths came 

killed in Maesia, a.d. 251. A few from Scandinavia, but it seems more 

yean afterwards they spread east- likely that they emigrated there at a 

wards, crossing the Euxine and de- very early period. There was a king- 

vastating Bithynia. After roving dom of Gothia long distinct from 

excursions into Greece, Thrace, and Sweden Proper, but united wlth it 

the adjacent parts, they were signally in the twelftn century. 

defeated in Macedonia by Claudius, addudius^l This seems a metaphor 

A.D. 269. In A.D. 27'i, Aurelian taken from drawing a bowstring or 

ceded Dacia to them. About this reins tigbt. Tacitus usea the word 

time they were separated into two several times in this sense. C£ A. 

sreat divisions, Ostro Goths, and xiv. 4, **pluribus sermonibus modo 

Visi Gotlis. Portions of them, under familiaritate juvenili Nero, et rur- 

Constantine II., settled in Maesia, sus adductusquasiseriaconsociaret.** 

«nd it was for them that Ulphilas Also, H. iii. 7, *' quia adductius 

made his translation of the Gospels qnam civili bello imperitabat.*^ The 

into Maesogothic. On the invasion word in this meaninff seems used by 

of the Huns, a.d. 375, the Ostro the writers of the silver age chiefly. 

Goths were driven in from their Tacitus means to implv by this sen- 

Eastern settlements on the Visi tence, that however tightly the reina 

Gotbs; and these last in consequence might be drawn, they were never 
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quam ceterae Germanorum gentes, nondura tamen supra 
libertatem. Protinus deinde ab Oceano Eugii, et Lemo- 
vii : omniumque harum gentium insigne, rotunda scuta, 
breves gladii, et erga reges obsequium. 

XLIV. Suionum hinc civitates ipso in Oceano 
praeter viros armaque classibus valent : forma navium eo 
differt, quod utrimque prora paratam semper appulsui 
frontem agit : nec velis ministrantur, nec remos in ordi- 
nem lateribus adjungunt. Solutum, ut in quibusdam 
fluminum, et mutabile, ut res poscit, hinc vel illinc 
remigium. Est apud illos et opibus honos : eoque unus 
imperitat, nullis jam exceptionibus, non precario jure 
parendi : nec arma, ut apud ceteros Germanos, in pro- 
miscuo, sed clausa sub custode et quidem servo: quia 
subitos hostium incursus prohibet Oceanus. Otiosa 
porro armatorum manus facile lasciviunt : enimvero 
neque nobilem neque ingenuum, ne libertinum quidem 
armis praeponere regia utilitas est. 



held so tightly as to restrict entirely pression marks the contrast hetweeh 

the liherty of the subject. the Suiones and the Lvgii and 

JRttgii, et Lemovii] Of these peo- Gothones in the last chapter. There 

ple, the former were probably at first the sovereign power was never so 

settled on the Baltic cos^t, the is- excessive as to endanger the freedom 

land of Rugen being named from of the members of the state ; here 

them. Afler Attila*8 death they there are no limits to the authority 

showed themselves on the Danube, of the king. 

in Austria and Upper Hungary. preoariojure parendt\ *Precarium 

The Lemovii were perhaps near the jus* is a privilege only granted to a 

river Leba, North-west of Dantzic, person^s entreaty, as a favour, which 

in Pomerania. cannQt be claimc d as a strict right.' 

XLIV. rpso in Oceano'] Tacitus Tacitus often uses the word. Cf. H. 

seems to have considered Sweden i. 52, and A. i. 42. One wouM 

and the Scandinavian Peninsula as rather have expected Mmperitandi* 

an island. Pliny (iv. 27) certainly or a similar word here, than * pa- 

did : " qui sinus Codanus vocatur, rendi;* however, it comes to very* 

refertut insulis quarum clarissima muchthesame thing, — ' the claim of 

Scandinavia est, incompertae magni- the king on the subject for hia 

tudinis." Probably the name of obedience.' 

Sweden (Sverige, the kingdom of enimvero ^.\ This exnlains why 

the Svia) is only a corruption of the arms are Kept under tne custody 

the word Suiones. Then ^ipso in of a slave. The previous clause, 

Oceano * of courae means the Baltic. ^ quia subitos,* &c., eives the reason 

in ordinem] That is, * ita ut ordo for their being kept locked up. 

fiat,' to form a regular tier of oars regia tttilitas est] Tacitus seems 

lifter the Roman fashion. to have had no conception of a kin? 

nullisjam ea!ceptionU)us] This ex- other than of the despotic orientu 
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XLY. Trans Suionas aliud mare pigrum ac prope 
immotum, quo cingi cludique terrarum orbem hinc fides : 
quod extremus cadentis jam Solis fulgor in ortus edurat, 
adeo clarus, ut sidera hebetet. Sonum insuper emer- 
gentis audiri, formasque deorum et radios capitis aspici 
persuasio adjicit. IUuc usque (et fama Tera) tantum 
natura. Ergo jam dextro Suevici maris litore Aestiorum 
gentes alluuntur: quibus ritus habitusque Suevorum, 
lingua Britannicae propior. Matrem deum venerantur : 

tTpe. Even the worst of his own lUuo uaque . . . naturaJi I hardl; 

emperon, cloaking their tyranny think any of the explanations of this 

under a gnise, however thin, of con- passage satisfactory : at the same 

Btitutionaliem, would hardly realize time I can suggest nothing hetter 

his idea of *• rexj* Cf. A. xvi. *23, than tbat of Lipsius, Ritter, and 

and H. y. 8. others, who point off *" et fama vera/ 

XLV. tUtud mare] By this Taci- and make it opposed to ^ persuasio 

tus means the North Sea, on the adjicit," as introduciug an uudoubted 

Westem coast of Norway, stretching fact : ^so far onlv, and the report is 

up to the Arctic Ocean. He de- certainly true (wnatever the credi- 

Bcribes tbis sea, beyond the Shetland bilityof theformer vaguereports),na* 

Islands, in which Thule was situated, ture reaches/ Tacitus means that the 

in similar terms in the Agricola (c. habitable portion of tlie earth ends 

10). For his subsequenc remarks there, justasin Affiicola 33, he says, 

ftbout the sun cf. Agricola, c. 12. ** nec inglorium tuerit in ipso ter- 

emergentis] This has nothing to rarum ac naturae fine cecidisse.*' 

do with the belief prevalentamongst J.estiorum genies] These people 

the ancients, that when the sua sets — the nien of the East — occupied 

in the West, his descent into the the coast of Easteni Prussia and 

Ocean is attended with hissings such Courland : the mention of the amber 

as Juvenal mentious, xiv. 28U, * Au- trade decides this. By the *mare 

diet Herculeo/ &c., and Statius, Syl. Suevicum,* along which they ex- 

ii. 7. 25, tended, Tacitus may, as Dr. Latham 

« n„*- ».^„». xT^o-:««j- ».^.«». remarks, mean the sea east of Swe- 

Quae pronos Hypenonis meatus ^ ^^^^ ^^^ . Suevicus * being the 

Summis Oceani vides in undis ^^^.^j^^ ^ g^j ^ ^Jfj 

Stndoremque rotae cadentis au- ^^^^ g^^^.^ ^^^^^^^y^ \^^^ i^ ^^ 

absolute necessity to suppose this. 

Tacitus is not speaking of the ex- rittuf\ This ' ritus " is explained 

treme West, but of the North, directly after to be the worship of 

bending towards the East: at least Mother^rth,also prevalentamongst 

this seems to be hs view from what the Suevi. 

he says below, * occidentis insulis,* lingtta BrUannicae propior'^ This 

&c. remark is ingeniousiy explamod by 

fbrmasque deorum'] The com- Dr. Latham as foUows : these people, 

mentators discuss the question who inhabitants of Prussia, would speak 

these gods were. I should not sup- a language termed Pryttisoe in its 

pose that any particular gods are German, orPrutskajain its Slavonic 

meant. Possibiy the phenomena form. These are respectively like 

attending the Aurora Boi-ealis were Bryttisce and Britskaja, tlie German 

the origin of the wholo story. and Slavonic designation of Bntiah ; 
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insigne superstitionis, formas aprorum gestant. Id pro 
armis omniumque tutela : securum deae cultorem etiam 
inter hostes praestat. Earus ferri, frequens fustium usus. 
Frumenta ceterosque fructus patientius, quam pro solita 
Germanorum inertia, laborant. Sed et mare scrutantur ; 
flc soli omnium succinum, quod ipsi G-lesum vocant, inter 
vada atque in ipso litore legunt. Kec quae natura quaeye 
ratio gignat, ut barbaris, quaesitum compertumve. Diu 
quin etiam inter cetera ejectamenta maris jacebat, donec 
luxuria nostra dedit nomen : ipsis in nullo usu ; rude 

ftnd the form Borussi fcr the Pros- qnaeve raHo ffifftiat'^ Tbere is 

eians connects them with the British another readin^, * giKnit/ and be* 

more easilv. The real language of tween the meanings of the two there 

these people would be Lithuanic. is a difference. The indicative atserts 

Jbrmas anroruml These were no that the cause of the prodaction of 

doubt small images of boars, wom amber well known to others, is un- 

round the person as amuleta or known to the barbarians; the sub- 

charms. junctivo states that the barbarians 

omniumqtte iidda'^ This use of nave never inquired into the caufie, 

the genitive is ezplamed bj a phrase whatever it may be, of its production. 

in c. 46, "nec mfantibus ferarum There can here be no doubt that 

imbriumque suffugium quam ut in ^ gignat ^ is the trae reading. 

aliquo ramorum connexu contegan- luaniria noetra] Amber was used 

tur.** The phrase therefore means in various ways by the Romans for 

protection against every thing, and omamenting drinking-cups (Juv. y. 

there is no need to read ^ omni,* on 38, ' Heliadum crastas,* &c.\ for 

the authority of one manuscript. bracelets and necklaces. Bails of 

securum] This of course does not amber were also carried by the Ro- 

mcan^secureMnoursenseof theword, man ladies in their hands, for the 

(that would be *tutus,') butfreefrom sake of the agreeable perfume given 

spprehension. Cf. Horace i. 26, out by it when mbbed. Cf. Mart. 

'^Quis sub Arcto Rex gelidae me- v. 37, and iii. 65, There is an 

tuatur orae, Quid Tiridatem terreat, epigram of the same writer (iv. 59), 

unice Securas." Cf. also H. iii. 41 , on the fact mentioned below of in- 

** apud avidos periculomm et dede- sects being enclosed in the amber. 

corissecurosf* carele8s,thatis,of any This amber is really a resinous 

disgrace that might follow. Tutus exudation from beds of lignite pro- 

means^safefromharm;" whichisnot duced underground, and cbiefly 

the same thing asbeingfreefrom the thrown up by the sea between Ko«> 

apprehension of harm, so that a man ningsberg and Memel. It is gene- 

may very well be Hutus,* and not rally found in small pieces, but 

' secums,* and vice yersa. sometimes in large masses of iifteen 

lcAoranf] This transitive use of or sixteen pounds. It consists of 

the word is poetieal : it occurs in resins, a volatile oil, and a bitumi- 

Horace, £p. 5. 60, '^ Quale non per- nous body, the chief ingredient being 

fectius meae laborarint manus.** carbon. It is found also on the 

Propertius has the same constrac- Eastem coast of England and Sicily. 

tion, "Noctibus hibemis castrensia It reached Rome by an overland 

pensa laboro,^* and Quinctilian also route, being brought by the inhabit- 

iises it ants of the Baltic eoaat into Paa» 
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legitur, informe perfertur, pretiumque mirantes acci- 
piunt. Succum tamen arborum esse intelligas, quia 
terrena quaedam atque etiam volucria animalia plerum^- 
que interlucent, quae implicata humore mox durescente 
niateria cluduntur. Fecundiora iffitur nemora lucosque, 
sicut Orientis secretis, ubi tura oalBamaque sudantur, 
ita Occidentis insulis terrisque inesse crediderim ; quae 
vicini solis radiis expressa atque liquentia, in proximum 
mare labuntur ac vi tempestatum in adversa litora 
ezundant. Si naturam succini admoto igne tentes, in 
modum taedae accenditur alitque flammam pinguem et 
olentem: mox ut in picem resinamve lentescit. Suio- 
nibus Sitonum gentes continuantur. Cetera similes uno 
differunt, quod femina dominatur : in tantum non modo 
a libertate, sed etiam a servitute degenerant. Hic Sue* 
viae finis. 

XLYI. Peucinorum, Yenetorumque, et Fennorum 

nonia to Carauntam on the Danube, misinterpretation of theae woids ht» 

and tbence conTeyed by tbe Yeneti giyen rise to tbe notion of Tacitus 

to tbe sbores of tbe Adriatic. tbat a queen rules tbe Sitones. 

quae vicini solis ^c.] Tbe lela- 9ed ^iam a aerviiute] Elsewbero 

tive bere bas no antecedent to refer slaves, bowever degraded as in Ori- 

to except *nemora lucosque.* Of ental countries, are still ruled by 

course Tacitus means it to reftsr to men, and are not tberefore sunk so 

tbe gums wbicb exude from tbem. low as tbese Sitones, wbo are ruled 

Tbese gums are drawn out by the by a woman. Yet in tbe Agricola 

action of tbe sun, near to them wben be mentions without any remark of 

be sinks into the West. They are astonisbment, tbat tbe Britisb are 

carried by tbe ocean currents to tbe ruled by kings and queens respective- 

opposite sbores, tbe far Nortb-east- ly. Perbaps Tacitus is only repro- 

em coasts. ducing tbe seutiments of the 6er- 

labuntur] Emesti reads * laban- man souixes whence he derived bis 

tur,* in whicb case, putting a comma information. 

only after * credidenm/ the passaee XLVI. Peudnt] Tbese people 

mav be transbited * so I sbould be were allies of Philip and Perseus, 

inclined to believe, tbat in tbe is- kings of Macedonia, and tbus 

lands and lands of tbe VITest there brougbt into contact with the Ro- 

are certain bodies which &11,* &c. mans. Some of tbe classical autbors 

Siionum] Probably tbey dwelt make them Germans, otbers Oauls, 

nqrth of tbe Suiones in modem and it does not seem clear wbicb 

Queenland. Tbere is a curious ez- tbey were. Wben first settled in 

planation of tbe fact bere mentioned Sarmatia, their probable locality lay 

of a woman*s mle over tbese people, between tbe Tbeiss and the Marcb. 

quoted in Dr. Latbam^s Germania. Spreading towards tbe Lower Da- 

Tbe native name of tbe Finns of nube, a portion of them took poe- 

Finland is Qvaen; the Swedish session of the island of Peuce, 

]uane for woman ie * quinna.* Some encloied between two of tbe mouths 

e2 
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nationes Germanis an Sarmatis adscribam, dubito : quan- 
quam Feucini, quos quidam Bastanias vocant/sermone, 
culfcu, sede, ac domiciliis, ut Gkrmani agunt: sordes 
omnium ac torpor procerum ; connubiis mixtis, nonnihil 
in Sarmatarum habitum foedantur. Yeneti multum ex 
moribus trazerunt. Nam quidquid inter Feucinos Fen- 
nosque silvarum ac montium erigitur, latrociniis per- 
errant. Hi tamen inter Oermanos potius referuntur, 
quia et domos fingunt et scuta gestant et pedum usu ac 
pemicitate gaudent ; quae omnia diversa Sarmatis sunt 
in plaustro equoque viventibus. Fennis mira feritas, 
foeda paupertas : non arma, non equi, non penates : victui 
herba, vestitui pelles: cubile humus: sola in sagittis 
spes, quas inopia ferri ossibus asperaut. Idemque vena- 
etus viros pariter ac feminas alit. Fassim enim comi- 
tantur partemque praedae petunt* Nec aliud infantibus 
ferarum imbriumque suffugium, quam ut in aliquo ra- 
morum nexu contegantur: huc redeunt juvenes; hoc 
senum receptaculum. Sed beatius arbitrantur quam. 
ingemere agris, inlaborai*e domibus, suas alienasque for- 
tunas spe metuque versare. Securi adversus homines, 

of the Danube. South of that river derived tbeir information abont the 

they made inroads into Tlirace, and Ba]tic peoples throngh German, not 

were driven across the river aEain natiTe channels. 

by Crassus. Later writers place torpor procerum] That is to say, 

them between the Tjras (Dniester) all are filthily dirty; but the nobles 

and Borjsthenes (Dnieper). They enjoy the superior privilege of idle- 

were distinguished from their neigh- ness besides : just as he says in c. 

bours by their height, pride, and 15, ^nihil agens, ipsihabent. They 

bravery (Plut. Paul. Aemil. 4). can afford to transfer to others the 

Veneii ^c.] The Veneti were care of their households, and do 

east of the Vistula alonff the Sinus nothing themselves. 

Veneticus, or gulf of Dantzic, in cotmubHsmuais] One might think 

East Prussia and Courland. They * mixti * the true reading nere, for 

were a Lithuanic or Slavonian peo- this is a favourite tum with Tacitus. 

ple; and Wends is still the name Cf. A. xL 24; xiii. 34; and H. ii. 

oy wbich the Slavonians are known 80. 

to the Germans. Afterwards thev domas finffurU] The nomade life 

eeem to have been associated with of the Sarmatae is described by 

the Huns and Goths on the Danube. Horace (iii. 24. 10) ; and as the 

The Fenni . were probably the Veneti are contrasted with them, 

Finns of Finland. Tbis word is of in having settled liabitations, one 

German origin, and not the term can scarcely help thinking ^figunt* 

wherebytheFinnsknow themselves. a better word here than *fingunt,* 

As Dr. Latham observes, this is the reading of the manuscripts. 

4ome proof that the Boman writen ingemere agris] This is a very 
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securi adTersus deos, rem difBcillimain assecuti sunt, 
ut illis ne voto quidem opus esset. Cetera jam fabulosa : 
Hellusios et Oxionas ora hominum vultusque, corpora 
atque artus ferarum gerere: quod ego ut incompertum 
in medium relinquam. 



poetical use of the word * ingemere/ 
Cf. Lucret. v. 210 : 

" Ni yis humana resistat 
Vitai causa, valido couBueta bi- 

denti 
Ingemere.*? 

securi culversus deos'\ The Fenni 
live under no apprehension of the 
gods. Possessing nothing, thej have 
nothing to lose ; and the pleasure or 
displeasure of the gods is all one to 
them. 

assecuii sunt, ut , , . . esset] This 
'esset* ought undoubtedly to be 



'sit* 'Assecuti sunt* is not » 
simple past, but a perfect in iti 
proper use, * they have obtained.* 

tn medium relinquam.] Cicero 
has *in medio relinquere* (Pro 
Cluent. 20) ; also Salluet (Catiline 
19). Tncitus, however, is fond of 
usmg the accusative after the pre- 
position* as A. xiii. 41/a1iaque in 
eandem formam decemuntur.* Here 
it is used \\ke * in ordinem/ in c. 44, 
and is equivalent to *■ relinquam ita 
ut medium sit,* so as to be a 
neutral assertion, neither affirmed 
nor denied. 






1 . '. 



INTRODUCTION. 



I HATB, in the main, followed the text of Bitter (Oantabrigiae 
et Londini, 1848) ; still there are variations tolerably nnmerous 
whenever he introdnoes ooi\jectaral readings, nnnecessarily, as I 
think, or too remo^ from the manuscripts. These variations 
are appended. 

It may be nsej^l to give a brief aocount of the various expe« 
ditions against Britain nndertaken by the Bomans; as there 
aire allusions to most of them in the text. 

In B.c. 55, towards the dose of summer (Caes. iv. 20), Julius 
Oaesar landed in Britain. 

B.C. 54. Oaesar landed again in the island, and penetrated 
about as far as Hertfordshire (Oaes. v. 5 — 23). 

After his evacuation of the island, Britain was neglected under 
the Emperors Augustus and Tiberius. Oaligula formed a design 
of entering Britain, but it ended in nothing. A son of Ojno* 
bellin, a British chief, expelled by his &ther, betook himself to 
the emperor. Oaligula, harbouring the ftigitive, and receiving 
him under his protection, wrote boastful despatches to the 
Senate at Bome, professing to have conquered the entire 
country. 

▲.D. 43. At the instigation of Bericus, a petty king of 
Britain, who had been expelled from his home in consequence of 
party contests, Olaudius was induced to send Aulus Plautius 
into Britain. This general conquered Oaractacus and Togo- 
dumnus. During his command, Olaudius himself crossed over 
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to the island, and defeated the Britons near the Thames. The 
Sonthem part of thecountry was first reduced, and Yespasian, 
the ^ture emperor, then conquered the South-westem district 
from Hampshire to Comwall, and the Isle of Wight. 

A.D. 49. Ostorius Scapula succeeded A. Plautius about this 
date. He secured the Eoman Province by erecting a line of 
forts extending from the Sevem to the Avon, or Nen. He put 
down the Iceni, and marched into Shropshire and North Wales, 
but was recalled by the revolt of the Brigantes. He made 
Camulodunum the head-quarfcers of Boman power. Marching 
against the Silures, he took Caractacus prisoner. Theiwar 
however continued, and Ostorius, wom out with harass and 
&.tigue, died. Avitus Didius Gallus succeeded him. He defeated 
the Silures, but relapsed into inactivity. This general took part 
in the civil war between Cartismandua, Queen of the Brig^tes, 
and her husband, aiding the Queen. 

A.D. 68. Veranius followed, but died within the year. 

▲.D. 59. Suetonius Paulinus suoceeded to the command, and 
began to reduce Mona. During his absence on this campaign, 
the Iceni and Trinobantes under Boudiceanpse in armstoavenge 
the insults thej had received from the Bomans. The insurgents 
stormed Camulodunum, and defeated Petilius Cerialis. Pau- 
linus retumed hastilj, and sacrificing Londinium and Yem- 
lamium, entirelj defeated Boudicea. 

A.D. 62. Petronius Turpilianus foUowed, who did not push 
the Boman conquests further. 

A.D. 64. Trebellius Maximus was the next govemor. In 
consequence of a feud with Boscius Caelius, lieutenant of the 
Twentieth Leijgion, he threw up his command. 

A.D. 69. Vettius Bolanus was next sent. During his rule a 
revolt of the Brigantes broke out. 

A.D. 71. Petilius Cerialis succeeded. Under him Agricola 
commanded the Twentieth Legion. Together they reduced a 
large part of the country of the Brigantes. He was soon 
recalled, and Julius Frontinus appointed, under whom the 
Ordovices and Silures were conquered. 

A.D. 78. Agricola took the command in Britain, and in his 
first year reduced the Ordovioes and the Island of Mona. 
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▲.D. 79. (Altera aestate.) Agncola alarmed the enemj bj 
sudden incursions ; and again endeayoured to exhibit to tbem 
tbe sweets of peace. 

A.D. 80. (Tertius annus.) He marched through unknown 
tribes as &t as the Estuary of the Tay. 

▲.D. 81. . (Quarta aestas.) Agricola spent this year in con- 
solidating bis previous conquests, and strengthening the Isthmus 
between Clota and Bodotria with garrisons. 

▲.D. 82. (Quinto expeditionum anno.) He crossed the Isthmus, 
and, tuming westwards/conquered the countrylying near Dum- 
barton, and looking towards Ireland. 

▲.D. 83. (iBstate qua sextum offidi annum inchoabat.) He 
again crossed the Isthmus, and tuming eastwards, marched 
along the coast, accompanied by his fleet. 

A.D. 84. (Initio aestatis.) Agricola defeats Calgacus at the 
Grampian Hills. At the close of this year (ezacta aestate) he 
sends a fleet to sail round the North of Britain, and reduces the 
Orkneys. 

▲.D. 85. Agricola recalled. 

LIFE OF AGRICOLA. 

Agricola bom probably ▲.d. 37. 

Yisits Britain, ▲.d. 59. 

Eetums to Bome, and marries Domitia Decidiana, ▲.D. 62. 

A son bom, who dies. (?) 

Made Quaestor of Asia, and has a daughter bom, ▲.d. 63. 

Macle Tribune, ▲.d. 65. 

Made Praetor under Nero, ▲.d. 67. 

Appointed by Galba to examine the state of the offerings in 
the temples, ▲.D. 68. (?) 

Loses his mother, and embraces the cause of Yespasian, 
^.D. 69. 

Appointed to the command of the Twentieth Leglon, ▲.d. 70, 

EnroUed amongst the Patricians, ▲.D. 73. 

Made Praefect of Aquitania, ▲.d. 74. 

Made Consul, ▲.d. 77. 

Appointed to the commai\d of Britain, ▲.d. 78. 
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Beoallecl from Britain, a.d. 85, 
Dies, A.i>. 93. 

The chief paasages on the sabject of Britain and its cus- 
toms are, — 

I. Caesas, iv. 83. 

V. 12—14 

n. STfiABO, iv. 6. 

III. PoMPONius Mela, iii. 6. 

IV. Plinius, iv. 30. 

V. Tacitus, Agricola, 10 — 12. 
Annales xii. 31. 40, 
xiv. 29—39. 



CAESAR. 
(Book IV., c. 33.) 

In battle the Britons use their war-chariots in the following 
waj. First, thej drive abont here and there, hurling darts, and 
generally throwing the ranks into con^sion, in consequence of 
the alarm produoed by the horses, and the rattle of the wheels. 
When they have forced their way amongst the squadrons of 
horsemen, thej leap down from their chariots and fight on foot. 
Meanwhile, the drivers retire from the battle, and take up such 
a position that the fighters in case of distress can easilj 
rctreat to them. In this way they secure the quick movement 
of cavalrj, and the solidit j of in&ntrj. Bj dailj practice and 
exercise thej arrive at such a pitch of exceUence that even on 
sloping and precipitous ground thej can keep up their horses at 
speed, manage them, tum them short, run along the pole, stand 
on the joke, and from that position make their waj rapidlj 
into the chariots. 

(Book V., c. 12—14) 

The interior of Britain is occupied bj inhabitants bom (so 
radition declares) in the island; the sea-coast bj people who 
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eroBsed from Belgiiim for the sake of war and booty, and re- 
tained, after settling in the oountry, the names of their mother 
states. The population is dense, and their Buildings, in the 
main like those of Gaul, are numerous. They possess muoh 
oattle. Eor money, they use brass or iron blocks of ascertained 
weight. Tin is found in abundance in the midland districts ; in 
those near the sea iron is obtained, but onlj in small quantities. 
Brass they procure from abroad. There is timber of all kinds, 
exoept beech and fir. Hares, hens, and geese they soruple to 
eat, but they breed them for amusement and pastime. The 
climate is milder than in Gkbul, the frosts being less intense. 
The island is triangular in shape, one side lying opposite to 
Gaul. Of this side, one angle in Kent, where the Grallic ships 
generally touch, &oes the East, the lower one the South ; the 
whole length being abput 500 miles. Another side inclines 
towards Spain and the West. On this side lies Ireland, sup- 
posed to be less than half the size of Britain ; but about as £ur 
£rom that island as that island itself is from Gkbul. Midway in 
this passage is Mona. . . . The nights are shorter than on the 
Continent. The length of the second side is 700 miles. The 
third side faces the North, having no land opposite to it. The 
angle of this side is in the direotion of Germany. Its length is 
Qomputed at about 800 miles. Thus the island is 2000 miles 
round. The inhabitants of Kent are the most dvilized, and 
nearly resemble the Grauls in their customs. Few of the people- 
of the interior sow com ; they liye on milk and flesh, and dress 
in skins. All the Britons stain themselves blue with woad, thus 
preseniing a horrifying aspect in battle. They wear their hair 
long. They shave the whole body except the head and upper 
lip. Parties of ten and twelve have wives in common; the 
ohildren are considered to belong to those to whom the women 
were first wedded. 

POMPONITJS MELA, 

(Book m., c. 6.) 

Before long, ^ller and more authentic aocounts of Britain and 
its inhabitants wlU be given to the public; for Clauclius is 
opening to us an island ^i&t has so long been closed against us. 
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That illusirions emperor, long anxious to attiest by the resnlts of 
war the veracity of his descriptions of this country, will soon 
convey in triumphal procession the visible proofs of his truth- 
fulness. According to our present information, Britain lies 
between the North and the West, facing the mouths of the 
Rhine ; its coast lines forming an obtuse angle in that direction. 
It then slopes awaj, one side lying opposite Gaul, the other 
Germany. Again, closed in, as it were, behind by an uninter- 
rupted line of even coast, forming angles at the extremities of 
the other two sides, it aBSumes a triangular shape, very much 
resembling Sicily in form ; it is flat, large, adapted rather to the 
support of cattle than men ; it is Ml of woods, lakes, and huge. 
rivers, whose waters altemately flow into the sea, and retire 
from it. In some of these, pearls and precious stones are found. 
The various tribes, under the rule of kings, occupy the island ; 
but they are all uncivilized, and the ftirther they are removed 
from the mainland of Europe, the more they are destitute of any 
wealth except cattle and lands. They stain their bodles with 
woad, either because they like the look of it, or for other reasons. 
They are continually at war one with the other, from their 
eagemess to extend their rule and possessions. In battle they 
not only employ cavalry and in&ntry, but chariots drawn by 
two horses ; their own arms resembling those of the Gauls. 
These chariots, whose azle-trees are fitted with scythes, are 
called * covini.* 



The following are the variations £rom Bitter s text. In this 
table, B denotes Ititter's reading ; those in the second column 
are the readings retained in this edition. 



C. IV. 


iisque virtutibus 


B. 


1 . ■ . 

iisque ipsis &c. 




Cau 


B. 


Gaii 




habuerit 


B. 


habuit 


C. VI. 


medio tationis 


B. 


moderationis 




sensisset 


B. 


senserit. 


C. VII. 


Intemelios . . . pars 


B. 


Intemelium . . . urba 




admodum juvene 


B. 


juvene admodum 


C. IX. 


digmtatis 


B. 


dignitati 
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C. IX, 


Tntegritatem . , . fu- 


B. 


These words in brack- 




erit 




ets. 


C. XI. 


Iberos 


B. 


Hiberos 


C. XII. 


tribusque 


B. 


tribusve 




ita dum singuli 


B. 


ita singuli 




suetA, patiens 


B. 


sueta, arborum patiens 


C. XIT. 


Yeranius 


B. 


Quintus Veranius 


C. XV. 


alterius manus cen- 
turiones 


B. 


* manus * omitted. 




virtutes 


B. 


virtutem 


C. XVII. 


et cum Cerialis . . . 


B. 


et Cerealis obruisset * ^ 




quoque 




sustinuitque . . . 


C. XIX. . 


ludere 


B. 


colludere 




a proximis hibemis 


B. 


proximae hibemis 


C. XX. 


intolerantia 


B. 


tolera.ntia 




curaque ut 
hoslilis exercitus 


B. 


curaque habitae ut 
hostili exercitu 


C. XXV. 


B. 




oppugnare ultro 


B. 


*oppugnasse ultro' in 
hrackets. 








C. XXVII. 


rati 


B. 


superati 


C. XXVIII. 


hac atque illac rapti 


B. 


ob aqua.m atque uten- 

silia separati 
These words in brackets. 


C. XXX. 


atque . . magnifico est 


B. 


C. XXXIII. 


ut ^ 


B. 


utque 


C. XXXIV. 


novissiTYia,o res et &c. 


B. 


novissimi, et &c. 


C. XXXVI. 


foeda,re 


B. 


fodere 




connisae 


B. 


conmxae 




fugere covinarii 


B. 


These words inbrackets. 




minimeque equestris 


B. 


minimeque equestris 




ea 




jam 




cum aegre diu stantes 


B. 


cum e gradu aut stantes 


C. XXXVII. 


accurrerant 


B. 


accucurrerant 




collecti, priinos se- 


B. 


inde primos sequen- 




quentium, incau- 




tium, incautos col- 




tos &c. 




lecti et &c. 


C. XLI. 


eorum 


B. 


eomm * * * 


C. XLIII. 


comperti adfirinare 


B. 


comperti quodve ad- 
nrmare &c. 








C. XLIV. 


quarto 


B. 


tertio 




quod' 


B. 


quondaiii 


C. XLV. 


sententia 


B. 


sententia* 


C. XLVI. 


formamque 


B. 


fademque 



GNAEI JULII AGRICOLAE VITA. 



I. Clabobum yirorum facta moresque posteris tradere 
antiquitus usitatum, ne nostris quidem temporibus quan- 
quam incuriosa suorum aetas omisit, quotiens magna 
aliqua ac nobilis virtus vicit ac supergressa est vitium, 
parvis magnisque civitatibus commune, ignorantiam recti 
et invidiam. Sed apud priores, ut agere digna memoratu 
pronum, magisque in aperto erat ; ita celeberrimus quis- 

I. incuriosa suorum aetas] *■ Incu- vicit ac supen^remL esf] The finb 

rioBus^ is afavourite word of Tacitus word merely gives the idea of over- 

(cf. A. ii. 88; iv. 32; zv. 31. H. i. coming, tbe second adds the notion 

49), not found in the Augustan of mounting over the body of the 

writers, but common in his contem- prostrate enemy. 

poraries. The commentators com- commune^ ^c.] ^equally shared 

pare such passages as Dialog. de bj smaH and great states.* * Com- 

Orat. 18, '* Vitio autem maligni- munis * is that which belongs to tbe 

tatishumanaevetera semperinlaude, *munu8,* or dut^ of manj; 'vul- 

praesentia in fastidio esse ;'* and A. garis "* is that which exists amongst 

li. 88, " dum vetera extoUimus, re- the * vulgus»* and thence expresses 

centium incuriosi.^^ But I do not what is generallj prevaleut. 

see much connexion between such priorei] Bj this word Tacitns 

passages and the present. Tacitus designates those who lived while 

does not appear to say that great men there was still a constitutional govem- 

have not been celebrated b^use the ment at Rome, under the Repub- 

age they lived in was envious of lic. Cf. A. iii. 55, xi. 24, ana H. 

them; one would suppose such a i. 1. 

feeling to exist as much at one time pronum^ magiaque in aperto ^xU} 

as another, and not in the a^e of ^Pronus* isusedforanythingsloping 

Tacitus e^ecially. Iratherthmka downwards, aud it repiesents the 

parallel remark is conve^ed in Ju- facilitj of a down-hill course. Cf. 

venal*s description of his own day c. 33, * omniaque prona victoribus.* 

(x. 77), *^ex quo suffragia nulli * In aperto esse* occurs in Sallust 

vendimu8,ef!udit curas;** and Tacitus (Jug. 5) to denote what is disclosed 

means that the age has grown careless to view clearly, '* pauca supra repetam 

of all that appertains to its own quo ad cognoscendum omnia illustria 

times. Thiswouldbeanaturalresult magis, magisque in aperto sint** 

<»f the Imperial rule, This however is certainly not the 
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que ingenio, ad prodendam virtutis memoriam, sine gra- 
tia aut ambitione, bonae tantum conscientiae pretio, duce- 
batur. Ac plerique suam ipsi yitam narrare, fiduciam 
potius morum quam adrogantiam arbitrati sunt : nec id 

Sutilio et Scauro citra fidem aut obtrectationi fuit : adeo 

virtutes iisdem temporibua optime aestimantur, quibus 
facillime gignuntur. At nunc narraturo mihi yitam 

meaning of Tacitus here or eUe- 95, be incQrred the hatred of tho 

where. Wherever he uses the ez- knights, who at that time not onlj 

pression (cf. Agric. 33, and H. iii. farmed the revenue, but acted at 

56), it implies the opposite of *ar^ *judices* in criminal trials. On his 

tus,* or * impeditus/ *■ not pent in bj retum he was accuged ^ de repetun- 

obstacles;* being a metaphor from dis* and banished. Although re* 

open ground, where one*s movements called by Sulla, he refused to retum, 

are not hampered by want of space. making Smyma his residence. He 

»ne graba aut amhitwne\ The wrote an autobioffrapby in fire bookt 

writers alluded to showed no par- or more, and a History of Rome in 

tialitj towards the subjects of tneir Greek, contaaning an account of the 

narrative, and made no attempt to Numantine war, in which he wat 

min favour with their readers. Cfl personally conceraed. 

Cic. ad Fam. v. 12. M. A^nilius Scaunis was also 

pUrique suam ipri wtam narrare\ probably engaged in the Numantine 

Theregularconstructionherewould be war. He was one of the leading men 

* ipsorum/ or * ipsos ;^ but the * ipsi * at Rome when Adherbal came to 

is attracted to *■ arbitrati sunt* A ask help against Ji^rtha. He was 

stranger. constmction still occurs in Consul in b.c. 1 15, and legatus to 

Sallust (Jug. 18), ** Passim multis L. Calpnmius Bestia in the Jugur* 

sibi quisque imperium petentibus.'* thine war. In B.c. 107« he was i^ain 

In fact, * ipse * or *■ ipsi sibi * is almost Comul,and he and Rutilius mntuaUj 

used like a sin^le word. There is accused each other of bribery. Hd 

a similar trajection to the one here wrote three books on his own life, a 

in Liv. iv. 44, '*causa ipse pro se Work mentioned by Cicero (Brat. 29), 

dicta cuindecim milibus aeris dam- " huius et orationes sunt et tres ad 

natur. * Plerique ' is generallj used L. Fufidium libri scripti de vita 

by other writers in the sense of ipsius acta sane utiles quos nemo 

*most* (Caesarvi. 14, and B. Civ. legit.** 

iii. 29). Tacitus uses it for * many.* At nme . . . iempora'\ This is 

Cf. A. iv. 9, ** plerisque additis ut a verjr uncertain passage as regards 

ferme amat posterior adulatio,^* aleo the meaning, for it is difScult to fiz 

H. i. 86. the readii^. As the words stand, 

RutUdo ^Seauro'] Rutilius and *nunc^ seems used by Tacitus, in 

Scauras are mentioned as forming opposition to the olden times when 

one instance of wbat he means ; con- it was usual to write histories of 

sequentl^ *et* is used and not the illustrious men, and not to denote 

disiunctive ' aut* the exact date of the period when he 

P. Rutilius Rufiis was a military wrote the book ; referring rather to 

tribune under Scipio in the Nu- the general state of things in Do^ 

mantine war, and Consul, B.c. 105. mitian*s reign. Then ' fuit * is pot 

From havinff repressed the extortion for * fuisset :* just as in A. i. 35, 

of the * pubficani ^ whilst legatus to Tacitus says, ** ferram a latere de- 

Q. Mucius £ieaevola in Asia, b.c. ripuit, elatumque deferebat in pectnt 
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defuncti bominis, venia opus fait : quam non petissem, 
incursaturus tam saeva et irifesta virtutibus tempora. 

II. Legimus, cum Aruleno Eustico Faetus Thrasea, 
Herennio Senecioni Friscus Helvidius laudati essent, 

ni proximi preDsam dextram vi bj which Thrasea vas condemned 

attinnissent :*^ and there arc many to death. He was praetor in the 

other passages of the eame sort. Cf. Vitellian war, and piit to death by 

A. i. 63; xi. 34. H. i. 64. The Domitian for writing a panegyric on 

general sense will be as follows: Thrasea. 

* As thing» are in our day, I must Paetua Thrassa] Thrasea was a 

have Bolicited the permission of Do- Stoic, a great admirer of Cato Uti- 

mitian ; this I should not hare been censis. He is first mentioned, a.d. 

inclined to do, as I was about to 57, as supporting the Cilicians in 

treat of times so cruel and hostile to their charge agaiiist Cossutianus 

all displays of excellencies, as the Capito, their late govemor. He first 

mere touching on bucIi topics as I provoked the anger of the court hj 

must have embraced in Agricola's speaking against a Senatus con- 

life, would have aroused the anger of sultum, allowing the Syractisans to 

Domitian.* At tlie same time, this exceedthe usuallimitsingladiatorial 

use of the indicative for the con- displays. In jl.d. 59, on the death 

junctive, unless foUowed by * ni * or of Agrippina, when honours were 

*■ nisi,* is suspicious ; and one mi^ht voted to Nero, Thrasea abruptly left 

he inclined to adopt another readmg the Senate-house. Some years 

tound, * ni cursaturus tam saeva,* &c., afterwards he was accused by Cossu- 

unless there were serious objections tianus and Eprius Marcellus, &nd 

to that reading too on other grounds. eondemned to death, a.d. QQ» 

defuncti hominii\ The proper Herennio Senedoni Priacus Hel' 

meaning of ^ detungi * is to complete vidius] The former of tliese was a 

one*s duty thoroughly, as '*neque native of Baetica, in Spain, and 

ego lubenter pro maximis tuis bene- subsequently Quaestor there. He 

fidis tam vili munere defungor was accused, under Domitian, of 

orationis,** Cic. ad Fam. x. 24. It taking no part in public affairs (ct 

is used with * yita/ in the sense of H. i. 2, * omissi honoi^es *) and of 

completing one*s life. Cf. Virg. writing the life of Helvidius Priscus, 

GeoTg. iv. 475, " defunctaque cor- at the request of his wife Fannia. 

pora vita Magnaninmm heroum.** Helvidius was a Stoio philosopher, 

It is also used with ^morte,'* with andwhen Quaestor mamed adangh- 

the same meaning ultimately, al- ter of Paetus Thrasea. He foUowed 

though it is arrived at in a different in the steps of his fatiier-in-law ; and 

way; as in Suetoniiis (Jul. Caesar, when Thrasea was put to death he 

ad fin.) *^neqiie quisquam ftua morte was bani^ed. He remained at 

defiinctus est,^* ' got over the act of Apollonia in Macedonia until the 

dying.* The absolute use of * de- death of Nero. He was recalled by 

functut* for 'dead,' seems cbiefly, if Gulba, and brought Eprius Mar- 

not entirely, a later usnge, found in cellus, his father-in-1aw*s accuser, to 

Tacitus, Suetonius, and their con- trial. On Vespasian*s accession, 

temporaries and successors. Helvidius Priscus treated the ein- 

II. Aruleno Ru^ieo] Rusticus peror with great disrespect, and was 

was a friend of Paetus Thrasea. He banished a second time, and executed 

was tribune of the plebs, a.d. 66, by order of Vespasian. 

aad in that capacity, offered to put The events here mentioned took 

Iftif veto on the Senatus cousultum, place in Domitian*8 reign, a.d. 9d, 
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capitale fuisse: neque in ipsos modo auctores, sed in 
libros quoque eorum saevitum, delegato triumviris miuis- 
teno, ut monumenta clarissimorum ingeniorum in comitio 
ac foro urerentur. Scilicet illo igne vocem populi Bomani, 
et libertatem senatus, et conscientiam generis humani 
aboleri arbitrabantur, expulsis insuper sapientiae profes- 
Boribus atque omni bona arte in exsilium acta, ne quid 
usquam honestum occurreret. Dedimus profecto grande 
patientiae documentum : et sicut vetus aetas vidit, quid 
ultimum in libertate esset, ita nos quid in servitute, 
adempto per inquisitiones etiam loquendi audiendique 

or 94. Agricola died a.d. 93, and burned there for the sake of dis- 

Tacitus remarks in c. 45, that he gracing it still more deeply, the 

WM lo3t to bimself and his wife four buruing in the Forum being only to 

yean before. Tacitus must there- gire the proceeding publicity* 
fore have been absent from Rome eaepulsia , . . pm/es»oribu8] Thit 

for 8ome years about this time, and event appears to nave occurred about 

uses the word Megimus* probably A.o. 95. Gf. Suet Domit 10; 

becanlse be was onlj aware of these Junius Rusticus, &c. 
events from the notices he may bave eiiam . . audiendi] There Is another 

read of them in the newspapers, or reading here, * et :* in wbich caae it 

* acta diuma.* is equivalent to * etiam.* It is so 

triumviris] The Triumviri Capi- used, A. i. 4 ; vi. 22 ; xv. 73. * Et 

tales were regnla% magistrates, first . . . que * is appareutly not used hr 

appointed about b.c. 292, wbose Tacitus in a distributive tense. He 

functions in many respects were the has *que .. . et* frequently. Cf. 

sanie as the old ^quaestores parri- H. iii. 63, **seque et liberos suos 

cidii,* or public accusers, and tbe ol Vespasiano permisisset.** A. i. 61, 

UvdtKa at Athens. Thev iuquired **ut occulta saltuum scrutaretur, 

into all capital crimes, enmrced state pontesque et aggeres . . . imponeret** 

fines, supervised prisons, and carried This is taid by Orelli, I believe, to 

out the sentence of the law on be the usage of Livy and Tacitus 

criminals. . rather thau of Cioero. ' Elt . . . que * 

in comiiioaeforo'] TheComitium is found in Cicero, Tusc. iii. 3, *' At 

was a part of the Roman Forum, et morbi pemiciosiores pUiresaue 

forming its eastera and narrowest sunt, animi quam corporis." Also 

end, and elevated above it by steps cf. Liv. iv. % ** id et singulis uni- 

(* gradus comitii *) : the Rostrabeing versisque semper honori fuisse.** 

in the centre of tne line dividing the Other writers have it, but it is not, 

two parts. The Comitium was ori- I think, to be imitated. ' £t . . . et,* 

ginally the scene of the patrician * que . . . ac,* or * atque,* are all com- 

elections and assemblies ; the Forum mon forms ; * que . . . que* is rarer, 

being appropriated to the * plebs.* At but is found A. ii. 3, * seque regnum- 

theEastern point of it was the tri- oue.* Cf. Sall. Jug. 21, *ita seque 

bunal, where justice used to be ad^ illisque dignum fore;* and Cat. 9: 

ministered. It seems to have been *seque rempublicamque curabant 

the spot whcre criminals were pun- The commonest use of it is in enu- 

ished (cf. Suet. Dom. 8. Liv. zxii. merations with the pronoun * qui :* 

57) ; aad therefore the book was for instance, " Captivi, quique Canx* 

H 
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commercio. Memoriam quoque ipsam cum voce per- 
didissemus, si tam in nostra potestate esset oblivisci 
quam tacere. 

III. Nunc demum redit animus; et quanquam, 
primo statim beatissimi saeculi ortu, Nerva Caesar res 
olim dissociabiles miscuerit, principatum ac libertatem^ 
augeatque quotidie felicitatem imperii Netva Trajanus, 

panorum quique Hannibalis militum A.D. 97, and January 27th, a.d. 98. 

erant Romam missi " (Liv. xxiv. 19), Orellius objects tliat Ncrva, if living, 

and *' omnes quique Romae, quique ought to have been mentioned with 

in exercitu erant in contumeliam ac- Trajan in c. 44., But the obiection 

ceperunt'* (Liv. xxii. 26). With does not seem ' worth much ; for 

the poets it is common enough. Trajan is mentioned apparently to 

lil.Nunodemum] The*nunc'here point out Agricola'» sagacity in fore- 

does not refer to exactly the same seeing his tuture elevation ; and if 

time as the * nunc ' in the first chap- so, of course there was no room for 

ter, in the sentence *at nunc* &c. any mention of Nerva. 

That referred to the historian^s age principatum] This is the term 

as compared Vith the old times, the generally used to expiess the rule of 

republican period ; this refers to the the Roman emperors. The title by 

historian^s present date, compared which thesovereign of the world ■was 

with the past epoqucB in his career; mainly addressed is 'princeps,* or 

i. e. now at last, after the death of ^princepe senatus,* an expression 

the tyrant Domitian, and the ac- conveying the idea of civil pre-emi- 
cession of Nerva and Trajan. * De- . nence. It was a title originally given 

mum ' is supposed to be connected to the first of tlje living ' censorii.* 

with T^juoc, itself perhaps connected men who had bome tlie office of 
"with rj^apy or auTtjiuiap. « Censor, and conveyed the privilego 

redtt] The present tense here «f speaking first in the debates of 
has its pcQpeir^iBeaning; ' our minds ^ the Senate. It was therefore a con- 
are only just beginning to recover.' ' stitutional title, and peculiarly ac- 

The reasoti of this slowness of re- ceptable to the Romans, who clung to 

covery is explained in the next sen- the form of liberty when the reiSity 

tence. had passed away. Tacitus here uses 

Nerva Cctesar'^ This seems to the word with great fitness, as Nerva 

furnish a clue to the date of the was not a warlike prince. The Ro- 

Agricola. Nerva was deified im- man ^mperors were also, of course, 

mediately after his death, which generalissimos of the entire armies 

- took nlace at the end of January, of the empire, but Trajan's rule 

A.D. 98. In October, a.d. 97, he is called * imperium,* not by rea- 

adopted Trajan, and associated him son of the general fact here men- 

in power with himself, under the tioned, but because at this time he 

title of Imperator, and with the Tri- was really in actual command of the 

buhitia potestas. In mentioiiing legions on the Rhine. 

Nerva here, Tacitus does» not call Neroa Trajanus} The nian*8 

him 'divus* (cf. H. i. 1, "Princi- name was originally Marcus Ulpius 

patum divi Nervae etimperium Tra- Trajanus. He was adopted by Mar^ 

jani senectuti seposui **). The in- cus Cocceius Nerva. As a rule, un- 

ference is that Nerva was not yet der the Republic, if a man passed 

dead, and therefore the book must frori one * gens * to another, he would 

bave been written between OGtober, assume the ' praenomen/ * nomen,* 
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n^ Bpem modo ac votum securitas publica, sed ipsius 
Yoti fiduciam ac robur adsumpserit: natura tamen in- 
firmitatis humanae, tardiora sunt remedia quam mala ; et 
ut corpora nostra lente augescunt, cito exstinguuntur, sic 
ingenia studiaque oppresseris facilius quam revocaveris. 
Subit quippe etiam ipsius inertiae dulcedo, et invisa 
primo desidia postremo amatur. Quid si, per quindecim 
annos, grande mortalis aevi spatium, multi fortuilis ca- 
sibus, promptissimus quisque saevitia principis inter- 
ciderunt? Fauci, ut ita dixerim, non modo aliorum, 
sed etiam nostri superstites sumus; exemtis e media 
vita tot ahnis, quibus juvenes ad senectutem, senes prope 
ad ipsos exactae aetatis terminos per silentium venimus : 
non tamen pigebit vel incondita ac rudi voce memoriam 
prioris servitutis, ac testimonium praesentium bonorum 
composuisse. Hic interim liber honori Agricolae soceri 

I 

snd * cognomen * of his adopter, and also A. i. 50, and ii. 58. H. iii. 

add his owu gentile name with the 42. 

termination changed into ' anus.* per quindeeim annos] The fifteen 

For instance, Caius Octavius Rufus, years, that is, of Domitian's reign. 

• on heing adopted hy Caius Julius promptissimus\ This word is de- 

Caesar, was called Caius Julius rived from ' promo,* and denotes a 

Caesar Octavianus, tbe Octavia person forwanl to display energy in 

ffcns being that to which he be- any way on occasion ; a ready man. 

lonffed. But this rule was often juvenes . . . senes] In which of 

vioiated, and under the Empire these did Tacitus rank himself.' 

many irregularities occurred. For Aulus Gellius remarks, that up to 

instance, when Caius Plinius Se- tbe forty-sixth year of his life a 

cundus adopted his nephew Caecilius, man was * junior;^ beyond that age 

his name was Caius Plinius Caecilius * senior." As Tacitus was bom 

Secundus, instead of Caius Plinius about a.d. 54, and writing this book 

Secundus Caecilianus, and here Tra- a.d. 97 — 98, he would be just within 

janus is called Nerva Trajanus irre- the limits of the formcr class. 

.gularly. prioris servitutis] He alludes here 

adsumpseritl ^^^^ means that no doubt to the Histories, and the 

public security has been the subject records of Domitian's tyranny to be 

of hope and prayers before, but now included in them. 

for the first time begins to feel con- composuis^l It seems to me 

fidence and assurance in the fulfil- that Tacitus uses this tense, not 

ment of its wishes. The verb bere because he already had composed 

is joined to twoclause8,beingBtrictly the records he alludes to ; for, be- 

sppropriate only to the latter; for sides other reasons, the word *in- 

^adsumere votum* would be unin- terim* appears to preclude this; 

telligible. For similar instances of hut because he looks forward to the 

zengma, see c. 45, ** nos Maurici time when he will be gratified by 

Rusticique visus, nos innocenti the reflection of having, in his 

aanguine Senecio perfudit.** Cf. earlier days, composod a lastizig 

H 2 
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mei destinatus, professione pietatis aut laudatus erit aut 
ezcusatus. 

IV. Gnaeus Julius Agricola, veteri et inlustri Foro- 
juliensium colonia orfcus, utrumque avum procuratorem 
Gaesaris habuit : quae equestris nobilitas est : pater 
Julius Graecinus senatorii ordinis, studio eloquentiae 
sapientiaeque notus, iisque virtutibus iram Caii Caesaris 
meritus. Namque Marcum Silanum accusare jussus, et, 
quia abnuerat, interfectus est. Mater Julia Procilla fuit, 
rarae castitatis : in hujus sinu indulgentiaque educatus, 

historic work. It is like Yir^rs no ffreat distance from Nice. Pro- 

phrase, *o1im et haec meminisse bably it derived its name irom 

juvabit* Compare also Livy^s re- Julius Caesarf as it was a naval 

mark in his preface, * Juvabit tamen station in the reign of his successor 

pro virili et ipsum consuluisse.* (H. iii. 43). Octavius sent ta it 

Wex, by some refinements of argu- the ships he took at Actium. 

ment I do not understand, objects procuratcrem] The Procuratores 

to this, and makes ' composuisse * manaffed the imperial ^patrimo- 

equivalent to a Greek aorist, like nium, and also all the business 

euvOctvai, <rvyypa\ffaif &c., to de- connected with the revenues of the 

note the single act of composing, imperial provinces, as distinguished 

without reeard to time. To my from the Quaestors in the senatoiial 

mind the otner u a yerjr much better provinces. In some of the less im« 

explanation. portant provinces the Procnratorei 

meUitis] Cf. Cic. pro Plancio 33, were sole govemors. 

'* Quid est pietas nisi grata voluntas quae equesiru nobiUiat ed\ * A 

in parentes ? ** dignitj peniliar to the knighta.* 

lY. Gnaeut Julitu Agriccla'] Emperors like Claudius made Pro- 

The general custom of Tacitus in cnratores even of their freedmen; 

citing names is to use tvo, the but this was a viohition of the usual 

'gentile* and ^cognomen,* on the arrangement 

first mention (unless the person be Jutius Graednusl This is tbe 

extraordinarily illustrious, like the man of whom Seneca (de Benef. 

Gaesars, or — extremes meeting — ii. 21) says, "Si exemplo ma^i 

very obscure), and the sin^le name animi opus est. utamur Graecini 

afterwards. Ritter sets himsel/ to Julii, viri egregii quem C. Caesar 

rectify all cases not harmonizing occidit ob hoc unum quod melior 

with tbe rule (A. xiii. 30), thereby, vir esset quam esse quenquam 

in order to make the theorv square tyranno expediret.** It was his 

well, taking unwarrantable liberties refusal to accuse Silanus that drew 

with the text. It is more likely, on him the resentment of Caligula, 

I think, that in a long work, Ta- who seized probably the first fair- 

citus was not always consistent. pretext he could find for getting rid 

Here, at all events, one can easily of him. 

see why the historian gave Affricohi a Mareum Silanum] This Silanui 

fill name, as he is the subject of was consul in jl.d. 19 : his daughter, 

thepresent biographical memoir. a.d. 33, married Caligula, in whose 

Fomjutfensium coionia] This reign he was Proconsul of Africa. 

place is the modem Frejus, on the The cmperor, being jealous of 

eoast between Toulon and the Var, him, deprived him of power, and 
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per omnem honestarum artium cultum pueritiam adole*- 
scentiamque transegit. Arcebat eum ab inlecebris pec-* 
eantium, praeter ipsius bonam integramque naturam;^ 
quod statim parvulus sedem ac magistram studioilim' 
Massiliam habuerit, locum Graeca comitate et provinciali' 
parcimonia mixtum ac bene composituni. Memoria 
teneo solitum ipsum narrare, se in prima juventa' 
studium philosopbiae acrius, ultra quam concessum Eo- 
mano ac senatori, hausisse, ni prudentia matris incensum 

BubBeouentl^ compelled liim to put isting absolutely ; the subjunctive 

an ena to hiB life. a reason existing in the opinion of 

pueritiam adolesceiUiamque] The the speaker, or supposed speaker. 

usual divisions of age amongst the If^habnerit^ be retained, the sense* 

Romansare as follows: — Mn&ntia* would be that, in Agrico1a*s view, 

lasted from one year to seven ; his education at Massilia kept him 

* pueritia * from seven to fourteen ; out of mischief. If * habtferat * be ' 

* adolescentia * from fourteen to read, Tacitus puts forward the state- 
twenty-eight ; and *juventuB* from ment as a certain fact; and one 
this last date to about fiftj. This would rather, I thfnk, have- ex- 
is the account of Isidorus (Orig. pected this last reading.' M^ssilia' 
zi. 2). Yarro gives the limitB seems to have had a great educa- 
rather differentlj. tional reputation. Augustus (A. iv. 

' peccantium] Tacitus is rather 44) sent his sister Octavia^s grand- 

fond of this absnlute use of the par- son there into polite banishment, 

ticiple in the sense of a noun. Cf. under pretence ot stuHy; and Strabo 

Dialog. de Orat. 6, * vulgata dicen- remarks that, in his day, illuBtrioua 

tium gaudia.* Cf the same Dia- Romansof aliterary tumfrequented 

logue, c. 13. 20. 28. 41. Massilia instead of visiting Athen*. 

MaseUiam hjJbuierU] Lipsius cor- Tacitus describes the place as dis- 

rected this to * habuerat.* In suppoii tinguished for Gi*eek politeness, 

of the indicative there are passages because it was founded bj a colonj 

in the Annals (i. 14), '^Quominus of Phocaeans. 
idem pro Druso postularetur ea mixtum] For this use of * mixtuB,* 

causa quod designatus consul Dru- cf. A. vi. 51, ^lnter bona malaque 

8U8 praesensque erat;** and (i. 16), mixtus;* and Sal). Jug. 57, ' Tae- 

** Nullis novis causis nisi quod mu- dam pice et sulphure mixtam.* 
tatuB princeps licentiam turbarum Romano ac eenatori] A Roman 

ostendebat." On the other hand, senator was a person whose main 

the Bubjunctive is also found ; as business laj in action, not in spe- 

(A. i, 19), '* Profecto juvene, mo- culation. Too great indulgence 

dicum otium; sed Buperbire miles therefore in philosophical studies 

quod filius legati orator publicae was thought prejudictal, as tending 

causae satis ostenderet.** And also to foster a dreamy unpractical cha- 

(H. ii. 95), "Laetum foedissimo racter. The f>ame idea prevailed 

cuique apud bonos invidiae fuit, amongst the Greeks. Cr. Plato, 

qnod exstructis in Campo Martio Gorg. 484 c. 

aris inferias Neroni fecisset." The hausisse] This seems an instance 

difference between the two forms of the construction, mentioned in 

Beems to be this: the indicative c. 1, in the note, 'at nunc .... 

after ' quod * states a reason as ex- tempora ;* the * hausisse * being only 
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ac flagrantem aniiuum coereuisset. Scilicet sublime eb 
erectum ingenium, pulchritudinem ac speciem magnae 
excelsaeque gloriae vehementius quam caute appetebat. 
Mox mitigavit ratio et aetas : retinuitque, quod est difiGL- 
cillimum, ex sapientia modum. 

Y. Prima ca^trorum rudimenta in Eritannia Suetonio 
Paulino, diligenti ac moderato duci, adprobavit, electus 
quem contubernio aestimaret. Nec Agricola licenter 

tbe infinitive of wHat in tbe Oratio foranumberofsoldierslivingtogether 

directa would have been ^ haurie- in the eame tent, or for the tent itself. 

hat,' or * hausit;' for the perfect is It was customary for young Romans. 

used in this way as well as the im- of distinction to accompany some 

perfect. A similar sentence occurs general during foreign expeditions, 

in c. 13, " Agitasse C. Caesarem de to leam esroerience in militarv ope- 

intranda Britannia satis constat, ni rations. '^'^^y niessed Tritn the 

iagentes adversus Germaniam co- general, and lived under his eye, 

natus frustra fuissent.** being called * contubemales.^ They 

pulchritudMem ao speciem] * Pul- were distinguisbed from his *co- 

chritudo * is defined by Cicero to be mites,* as holding no office or func- 

**quaedam apta figura membrorum tions under hira. Cf. Cic. pro 

cum coloris quadam suavitate.'* It Caelio 30, and Suet. Jul. 2, and 42. 

expresses therefore the beauty of *" Aestimare * here means * to ascer- 

appropriateand symmetrical arrange- tain the value of/ ^ to test i* and the 

ment, * comeliness.* * Species * is generars aim was to find out by 

the beauty that strikes the eye, and coilstant association in war of what 

challenges observation. metal the yuung soldier was made. 

vehementius qttam oaute] The The word is used in the same sense 

common construction of course in H. iv. 73, " bonaque ac mala 

would require * cautius * here. Wal- non sua natura sed vocibus sedi- 

ther professes to see a difference of tiosorum aestimantur."* As Yalerius 

meaning between the two forms. Paulinus is said (H. iii. 43) to have 

I can see none. been spmng from Fomm Julii, pos- 

ea sapieTdia] This means, I think, sibly Suetonius Paulinus may have 

that atter the mellowing influence also; and this would account for 

of reason .and time had wrought a his taking Agricola into his tent. 

change, Agricola retained — a hard Paulinus was Propraetor in Maure- 

thing to do — as a relic of his old tania, A.O. 42; governor of Britain, 

philosophical pursuits, the power of a.d. 59; and consul in a.d. 66 

self-conquest and moderation. (A. xvi. 14). He was one of Otho^s 

y. aapr(Aavit'] ^Adprobare* is generals; and with Marius Celsus 

to make a,nj thing satisfactory to defeated Caecina near Cremona. 

another. Cf. A. xv. 59, ' Dum ipse After the battle of Bedriacum bo 

majoribus . . . mortem adprobaret' fell into the hands of Vitellius. 
Cicero's usage seems in favour of Nec Agrieola ^c.] I think 

*probare* in this sense. Cf. Ad Cicero's phrases, *ad honestatem 

Attic. iv. 14, and de Finibus, ii. omnia referre,* and *■ omnia ad suam 

25. utilitatem referre,* fumish a clue 

quem&mtubemioaestimaret]'Con' to the meaning of the sentence. 

tubernium* (from ' tabema,* and * ta- * Titulus tribunatus * expresses a 

bula,' because made of plank) is used kind of brevet tribuneshjp; and aa 
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more juverum, qui militiam in lasciviam vertunt, neque 
aegniter ad voluptates et commeatus, titulum tribunatu» 
et inscitiam rettulit : sed noscere provinciam, nosci ex* 
ercitui, discere a peritis, sequi optimos, nihil appetere in 
jactationem, nihil ob formidinem recusare, simulque et 
anzius et intentus agere. ^on sane alias exercitatior 
magisque in ambiguo Britannia fuit : trucidati veterani^ 
incensae coloniae, intercepti exercitus : tum de salute, 
mox de victoria certavere. Quae cuncta etsi consiliis 
ductuque alterius agebantur, ac summa rerum et re- 
cuperatae provinciae gloria in ducem cessit; artem et 

tbe holders of l^is post, in spite of befoie * anxius* would be «upeiv 

tbeir nominal ranK, were really fluous; but the ^simulque* con- 

ignorant, generallj speaking, of a nects 'agere* witb 'recusare:* ^nihil 

spldier^s duties, and regarded tlie ob formidinem recusare, simulque 

army — not without modem imi- (and witbal) agere (ita ut) et anxius 

tators — as a convenient lounging- et inteutus (esset).* Of the two 

place, Tacitus adds ^et inscittam/ adjectives bere, ^anxius* refers to 

*Licenter' refers to ' voluptJites,* tbe future, fearful of eventual mis- 

*segniter* to 'commeatus/ The carriage ; ' intentus,* to tbe present, 

wbole passage means as follows : witb nis whole energies bent to tbe 

* Nor did Agricola, witb a display work in band. 

of disorderly licence, or idle loung- trucidati veierani^ ^c.] Tacitus 

ing, make liis nominal tribunesbip describes this outbreak in A. xiv. 

and real ignorance a ground for 31, &c. Wben Suetonius Panlinus 

pleasurable indulgence, or repeated was engaged in bis expedition 

furloughs.* a^inst Mona, tbe Iceni, under Bou- 

noscere provinciatnj * to acquaint dicea, aided by tbe Trinobantes 

bimself witb provmcial routine.' and otbers, roEe against the Ro- 

Tacitus often uses * noscere* in tbis mans. Tbe Colonia Camulodunum, 

sense. Cf. H. i. 68, .'* Helvetii . . . and the Municipia Verulamium and 

non arma noscere, non ordines Londinium (all called loosely * co- 

sequi \" whicb does not mean to loniae ' bere), were bumt. Petilius 

be ignoiunt of tbe use of arms, Cerialis on bastening to the rescue 

but not to attend to drill, &c. was defeated, bis cavalry alone es- 

Compare also H. ii. 93, "miles urbe caping. In tbe butcberv attending 

tota vagus non principia noscere,'* tbis outbreak 70,000 citizens and 

i. e. not to pay tne usual regard to allies pcrisbed. Thc * veterani' were 

tbe * principia/ especialiy obnoxious to tbe Britons : 

in^actamnem] Agricola did not "Acerrimo in Yeteranos odio, 

solicit dangerouB duties witb a view quippe in coloniam Camulodunum 

to boast bereafter of his success. recens deducti pellebant domibus, 

mnidque et anxius &o.'\ Some of exturbabant agris captivos, servos 

tbe commentators make a difficuky appellando.'* 

bere, wbere tbere does not seem to t» ducem cessit'] * fell to tbe 

be one, in tbe use of ^ simulque et share of the general.* For tbis 

.... et.' The sense is not, * and sense of tbe word, cf. H. i. 11, 

to act at once with due solicitude * Inermes provinciae Tn pretium 

and energy;* for tben the *et* victoriae cessurae erant;* and H, 
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nsuin et stimulos addidere juveni : intravitqne animnm 
militaris gloriae cupido,ingrata temporibus quibus sinistra 
erga eminentes interpretatio, nec minus periculum ex 
magna fama quam ex mala. 

YI. Hinc ad capessendos magistratus in urbem 
digressus, Domitiam Decidianam splendidis natalibus 
ortam sibi junzit: idque matrimonium ad majora nitenti 
decus ac robur fuit: vixeruntque mira concordia, pep 
mutuam caritatem et invicem se anteponendo, nisi quod 
in bona uxore tanto major laus, quanto in mala plus 
culpae est. Sors quaesturae provinciam Asiam, procon- 
sulem Salvium Titianum dedit ; quorum neutro corruptus 
est : quanquam et provincia dives ac parata peccantibus, 

iii. 83, * spplia in yulgas cedebant.* excellence, and therefore equallj 

In A. xiii. 39 a dative is used desenred praise, than to the ezaet 

instead of the preposition and ac- words themselves. At the same 

cusative. time« for the take of the antithesit, 

addidere] There is no zeugma Tacitu», I think, has sacrificed 

here, for ^addere* is not particu- cleamess of meaning to a fimcied 

lai-ly appUcable to * stimulos;* and point. 

'adaere spem/ *metum,* *a1acrita- SortquaaitttraeprovinctamAsiafn] 

tem,* *■ vigorem,* * constantiam,* are Every proconsul was attended to hia 

found in Tacitus. province hy a Quaestor, who waa 

YI. decus ae robur/uit] Probably paymaster to the forces, and levied 

the splendid descent of his wife amt such portions of the revenue as were 

her large dowry were of material not farmed by tbe Publicani. After 

help to Agricola, as adding lustre to their election at Rome, they were 

his pretensions, and giving him appointed to the particular provinces 

means for defraying the expenses by lot 

incidental to a dignined discharge of The province of Asia was only a 

office. small part of Asia Minor, contain- 

nisi quod ^."j As Seneca re- ing Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, and 

marks, *"* Quamvis ad eundem finem Lvdia. It originated in the bequest 

Qterque pervenerit, tamen major of Attalus to the Romans, B.c. 

est iaus idem feciese in difficiliori 133. 

materia." As for a wife therefore Salvium Tiiianum] Salvius Otho 

to be a bad wife is thought more Titianus was the elder brother of 

faultj than for a man to be a bad the emperor Otho, with whom fae 

husband, because it seems to be was consul in a.d. 69. In the war 

her especial province to discharge a against Yitellius, he was left in 

wife*8 duties well, so owing to the cbaTge of Rome, but was called 

natural weakness of her sex, to rise thence to take the chief command. 

high in excellence deserves more He was contemptuously pardonMl 

praise in a woman than in a man. by Yitellius, * pietate et ignavia 

The words ' nisi quod * rather refcr excusatus.* 

to a thought suggested by the pre- partUa pecoanHbus] This meana 

vious words (cf. A. i. 33 ; xiv. 14), that in Asia there were people 

viz. that they equally attained to always ready to help a corrupil^ 
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et proconsul in omnem aviditatem pronus quantalibet 
facilitate redempturus esset mutuam dissimulationem 
mali. Auctus est ibi filia, in subsidium simul et solatium : 
nam filium ante sublatum brevi amisit. Mox inter 
quaesturam ae tribunatum plebis, atque etiani ipsum. 
tribunatus annum quiete et otio transit, gnarus sub 
Nerone temporum, quibus inertia pro sapientia fuit. 
Idem praeturae tenor et silentium : nec enim jurisdictio 
obvenerat. Ludos et inania honoris, medio rationis atque 



disposed Roman official of nnk in 
any scheme of mischief he might 
put his hand to (cf. Cic. ad Frat. i. 1 ), 
or bribe him to penrert iustice. 

diuitntdcUionem] TbiB word sene- 
rally meana to diBjmise what befongB 
to oneself. Tacitus however uses 
it in the sense of conniving at the 
fottlto of others. Cf. H. i. 26, 
**Etiam apud integros dissimulatio 
erat;" ana A. xiii. 49, "magnarum 
rertim curam non dissimulaturos 
qui animum etiam leviBsimiB ad- 
verterent'* 

ui stUmdium} Wex makes this 
refer to the enactment of the Lex 
Papia Poppaea, whereby a candidate 
with children was preferred to one 
without, and one with more children 
to one with fewer. But I think it 
only implies that Agricola baving 
lost a son, the birth of a daugliter 
was a prop to his house, and a solace 
in his sorrow for the death of the 
first child. 

Mox inter ^c.] Bv a law passed 
by Tappttlus, b.c. 186, certain ages 
were nxed, at which each office in 
the state might be held. These 
periods appear to have been for the 
Qoaestorsnip 30 ; for the Tribunate 
33; for the Aedileship 36; for the 
Praetorship 39; and for the Con- 
Bulate 42 or 43 : so that two J^^n 
elapsed between Buccessive onices. 
Under the Caesars this arrange- 
roent was altered; and besides the 
Quaestorship being obtainable at 24, 
a year only seems to have elapsed 
between successive honours; for 
the ellipae here must be ^annum.* 



To supply *biennium* would be 
extremely harsh. 

jurisdtcHo] There were many 
Praetors at Rome at this period; 
but only two, who filled the places 
of the old Praetor Urbanus and 
Praetor Peregrinus, had the *ju8 
dicendi.* The others presided over 
the Quaestiones perpetuae, for 're- 
petundae,^ 'ambitus,' &c. Under 
the emperors these last cases came 
practically under the cognizance of 
the Senate (A. iv. 6). Tacitus 
therefore correctly says, * idem prae- 
turae tenor et silentium.* 

The *jurisdictio* here spoken of 
included the appointment of a 
*judex' (afier preliminary pro- 
ceedings before the Praetor in per- 
son), and the givinghim theformula 
containing his instructions. A part 
of his duty was nlso the * addictio,* 
whereby in certain cases he adjudged 
the property in question to one of 
the litigants. These functioas are 
referred to in the * tria verba * of 
Ovid : '* ille nefastus erit per quem 
tria verba silebunt.** 

obvenerail * Obvenire Ms *to come 
across any one by chance,* * to fall 
in his wav ;* generallv used of any 
thing fdlmg to his share by lot, — 
a province, for instance, as here. 
Cf Caesar, B. G. i. 6, ** Provinciae 
decemuotur; ScipioniobvenitS^'ria.** 

Ludoe et tnama hotMTia\ Under 
the Republicthe Curule Aediles had 
the care of the public shows. Au* 
gnstus, about B.c. 20, transferred 
this duty to the Praetors. 

The meaning of the passage is noi 
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abuDdantiae duxit, uti longe a luxuria, ita famae propioi'. 
Tum electus a Galba ad dona templorum recognoscenda, 
diligentissima conquisitione fecit, ne cujus alterius sa- 
ctilegium respublica quam Neronis, sensisset. 

VII. Sequens annus gravi vulnere animum domum- 
que ejus adflixit: nam classis Othoniana licenter vaga 
dum Intemelios (Liguriae pars est) hostiliter populatur, 
matrem Agricolae in praediis suis interfecit : praediaque 
ipsa et magnam patrimonii partem diripuit, quae causa 
caedis fuerat. Igitur ad sollemnia pietatis profectus 
Agricola, nuntio affectati a Vespasiano imperii depre- 
hensus, ac statim in partes transgressus est. Initia prin- 

Tciy clear. *Ludo8 ducere* can from now actuallj experiencing 

haitilv mean * to give shows/ *edere* more than a certain amount of spo* 

being the proper word for that: liation. Therefore ^seDsisset* is 

tbe phrase rather seems to be equi- unusual. It seems to be the sub- 

valent to Mudos. . . . habendos esse junctive tum by reason of the par- 

duxit* 'Ratio* is put fur 'strict ticle *ne/ of what in the Oratio 

rule/ the rule of not spending a directa would express the fact that 

faitbing more than what ^ood reaaon after the completion of the inqairy 

can be given for spendmg. Wex it was found the state had not in 

quotes a passage from Seneca (ad point of fact suflPered any loss beyond - 

Helvid. 16), *' optimum inter pieta- Nero*s sacrilege. Wex ^uotes a 

tem et rationem temperamentum," similar passage from Pliny s Pane- 

where *ratio* is afterwards called gyric, 40, ^^ idem effecisti ne malos 

* inhumana duritas ;* and this is principes habuissemus ;'* a subjunc- 

pretty much the idea here. The tive rendering of * habueramus.* 

whole passage means, then, * the This of course assumes that * ne * 

games and empty pageants attached may possibly be equivalent to * ut 

to the Praetor's office he regarded non* in expressin^ a result, about 

as requiring a mean between strict which there may be a difference of 

economy and lavish display ; herein opinion. 

avoiding all profusion, and yet lean- VII. dassis OtJtontanal ^ Thero 

ing to the side of popularity/ by isan account of this H. ii. 12, 13> 

shows, that is, errin^, if they erred **Tanquapi extema littora*et urbes, 

at all, in the direction of magnifi- hostium, urere, vastare, rapere 

cence. pleni agri, apertae domus ; occur- 

sensissei] The natural sequence santes domini juxta conjuffes et 

here would be * femt ne sentiret,* liberos, securitate pacis et belli malo 

or * senserit,* according to the sense circumveniebantur, &c. OthoniB 

to be conveyed; the former ex- miles vertit vias in municipium 

pressinff the object, as viewed by Albium Intemelium .... cala- 

A^icowB own thoughts, his aim mitatibus insontium expleta ava- 

bemg to prevent the spoliation of ritia.^* 

the temple being felt beyond a Jntemelios'] This place was. 

certain limit * Senserit ' would apparently east of Monaco and 

expresB the object accordinff to the Villafranca, near Yintimiglia. 

writer^s present view of it, Agricola deprehensus\ A man is said to 

having aimed to prevent the state be * dcprehensus * by any news that 
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cipatas ac statuni urbis Mucianus regebat, admodum 
juvene Domitiano et ez paterna fortuna tantum' licentiam 
usurpante. Is missum ad delectus agendos Agricolam, 
integreque ac strenue versatum, yicesimae legioni tarde 
ad sacramentum transgressae praeposuit, ubi decessor 
seditiose agere narrabatur: quippe legatis quoque con- 
Bularibus nimia ac formidolosa erat. Nec legatus prae- 
torius ad cobibendum potens, incertum suo an militum 
ingenio : ita successor simul et ultor electus, rarissima 
moderatione maluit videri inyenisse bonos, quam fecisse. 

reacbes him unexpectedly, or is quartered in Britain, the other three 

brought in a hurried manner, like beingthe2nd, 9th,and 14th. In tbe 

KaTakafAfidvtadat in Greek. Cf. Itinerary of Antoninus, it is men* 

A. iii. '53, 'Ipse etiam viderem eos, tioned as stationed at Deva, the 

ac velut deprehenderem.* modem Chester, where Roman re- 

ac staHm in partes transgremu es(\ mains, altars, statues, baths, &c., 

Agricola probably attached himself are numerous. 

to the camp of Antonius Primus. decessor'] This wus Roscius Cae- 

At least from the account given of lius, who had been at open feua 

this graerars movements in H. ii. with Ti^ebellius Maximus (one of 

85, UB, and iii. 1 — 10, tbis would the 'legati consulares,* mentioned 

be his natural point to take, as he just before, being ' consul suifectus * 

was on his way to Liguria when a.d. 62), and dnven him to abandon 

the news reached him. the island. He is the * legatus prae- 

Mucianusl He was consul A.d. torius * spoken of subseqiiently. 

52, under Claudius, and twice after- The imperial provinres were go- 

wards. At the death of Nero he vemed by * legati praetorii,' * con- 

was goveraor of Syria, and, being sulares,* &c., who were so called, 

reconciled to Vespasian, supported because the emperor was proconsul 

his claim to the imperial throne of all tbe imperial provinces, and 

zealously, marcbing into Europe, therefore his deputies, like the as- 

while Yespasian remained in Asia. sistants of the ^proconsules" of the 

On reaching Rome he assumed in Senatorial provinces, were properly 

reality the reins of power, although termed * legati.* 

Domitian was nominally at the head incertum suo <^c.] This was 

of affairs. He seems to liave died either becauee he nad no talent for 

in Vespasian^s reign. command, or the troops no idea of 

^ admodumjuvene^l Tacitus some- subordination. * Incertum ^ is used 

times puts tne adverb *admodum* in an absolute sort of way. Cf. 

beforetheadjective(cf.A.i. 3;iv. 13), A. xiv. 7, "quos statim acciverat 

and sometimes after (cf. H. ii. 78; incertum an et ante ignaros;** and 

iv. 5). Domitian at this time was the sentence migbt be written, 

about eighteen years old. * quod utram (suo) ipsius an mi* 

eaipatema/ortuna^c.] Cf.H.iy.^f litum ingenio acciderit iucertum 

where Tacitus says oi Domitian, est* 

** nondum ad curas intentus, stupris rarissima S^o.'] This sentence 

et adulteriisfiliumPrincipisagebat." means that Agricola, instead of 

Cf. also Suet. Domit. 1. aiming at an increase of his own 

vicesimae legioni] This was one reputation by making a stir, to 

of the four legions at that period bring the disorderly to reason, by 
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Vni. Praeerat tunc Britanniae Vettius Bolanus, pla- 
cidius, quam feroci provincia dignum est: temperavit 
Agricola vim suam, ardoremque compescuit, ne in- 
crescoret; peritus obsequi, eruditusque utilia honestis 
miscere. Brevi deinde Britannia consularem Petilium 
Cerialem accepit. Habucrunt virtutes spatium exem- 
plorum. Sed primo Cerialis modo labores et discrimina, 
mox et gloriam communicabat : saepe parti exercitus in 
experimentum, aliquando majoribus copiis ex eventu 
praefecit: nec Agricola unquam in suam famam gestis 
exsultavit ; ad auctorem et ducem, ut miniuter, fortunam 
referebat. Ita virtute in obsequendo, verecundia in prae- 
dicando, extra invidiam nec extra gloriam erat. 

way of contrastinff his own energy eeouendi,* *fa4;tii8adTelandum,*'ma- 

and strictness wiui the loose dis- nirestus disseutiendi.* Theuseofthe 

cipline of his predecesso», chose infinitive is one point in which 

rather to begin hy blotting out the Tacitus differs very much from the 

past, atid treating them as respect- Augustan writers : for instance, he 

able oharacters. He thus appealed uses it afler ' impello ' (A. ziii. 19), 

to their better feelings. ^praecipio* (Agric. 38)^ *po8co* (A. 

VIII. dignum e8t\ Tacitus uses iii. 19), *orape* (A. ziii. 13), ' mo- 

*e8t,* not * erat,* because he isspeak- neo* (A. xii. 46), ^suadeo* (A. xiiu 

ing generally, not of Britain par- 37), and after 'perpulit* very com- 

ticularly. Bolanus govemed Britain monly. This practice of course is 

more inertly than suits any province not to be copied. 

where Uie people are only half con- Peiilium Cerialem'] Cerialis had 

quered. once been lieutenant of the 9th 

ne increKeretJi I think the nomi- legion in. Britain, under Suetonius 

native ca8etothisis'ardor.* Walther Paulinus. He was connected by 

quotes a passage from Suetonius to marriagewithyespasian and'wa8one 

prove that it means * super aliquem of his generals in the civil war. He 

adsurgere ;* De Illust. Gram. c. 3, was eng^d in the capture of Rome, 

^* po«t hoc magis ac magis et gratia et and was afterwards despatched into 

cura artis increvit :** a paseage which Germany to oppose Civilis and the 

seems to me to prove nothing of the Batavi. He appeart to have died 

kind. during his command in Britain. 

peritut ohsequi'] Yirgil (Eclog. x. in »uam famam] * with a view 

32)has *8oIi cantare periti Arcades,* to increase his own reputation.* Cf. 

and Persius (ii. 34), ' Urentea oculos c. 18, " nec Agricola prosperitate 

inhibere perita,* but this infinitive ia rerum in vanitatem usus expedi- 

poetical. There are other instances tionem aut victoriam vocabat victos 

of poetical infinitives : A. xiv. 56, continuisse.*' 

"iactus natuitt et conauetudine ex- nec extra ffloriam] ^NecMsoften 

ercitus velare odium.** A. iv 52, put in this way for * et non.* Cf. A. 

"properus quoquo facinore clares- iv. II, ^'veris neqne in miraculum 

cere." A. ii. 57, ** atrox et mani- corruptis.** Also Cic. ad Attic. iii. 

festus disaentire.** The usual prose 17, and Liv. iii. 55. 
constructions would be * peritui ob- 
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IX. Eevertentem ab legatione legionis divus Yes- 
pasianus inter patricios ascivit, ac deinde provinciae 
Aquitaniae praeposuit, splendidae in primis dignitatis ad- 
ministratione ac spe consulatus, cui destinarat. Credunt 
plerique militaribus ingeniis subtilitatem deesse, quia 
castrensis jurisdictio secura et obtusior ac plura manu 
agens calliditatem fori non ezerceat. Agricola naturali 
prudentia, quamvis inter togatos, facile justequeagebat. 

* 

IX. inter pairicios (uoimi] In be afFected bj the isolated fact that 

A.D. 74 Vespasianus and his son the Emperor thought of making 

TituB were appointed Censors, the AgricoiaConsul; whereasifitsrulers 

last who held that office. They en- were as a matter of general routine 

deavoured to recruit the ranks of the usually made Consuis, this would 

Patricians, thinned bv a long series add to its spleiidour considerablj. 

of cruelties and deaths, few having Nevertheless the term *■ destinarat * 

survived of those Patrician families doesstrike one as oiid. Perhaps the 

whointheearlydaysofRomeformcd pluperfect is used, because as com- 

her sole bui^hers orcitizens. Atthe pared with the actual administration 

end of the liepublic there were only this hope of the Consulate was an- 

some fiftj of these families left. terior to it. The province was splen- 

Julius Caesar therefore, hj the * lez did from its actual goveinment, and 

Cassia/ raised many plebeians to that ' even before that, from the hope of 

rank (Suet. Jul. Caes. 41). Au- the Consulate marked out for its ruler 

Ctus and Claudius did the same, in any particular case, from the very 

; under Vef pasianus they had moment of his nomination. 

again dwindled down to 200 families 9eeura ei obtusiorj * Securus * is 

(A. xi. 25). used here rathercunously : it seems 

Aquitaniae'] Tliis was one of to imply a rough and ready sort of 

Caesar^s three divisions of Gallia, justice, a justice not troubling itself 

but it was afterwaids enlarged, and overmuch about legal subtleties, but 

embraced the country between the founded on broad principles of equity. 

Cevennes, the Loire, Garonne, and *ObtususMsusedofany thingbruised 

Pyrenees. A trsce of its name is (Uundo^) until thefineedge isgone. 

suppoeed to be retained in Guienne. Lucretius (iv. 356) observes that a 

tplendidae . . . digmlaii»] This square tower at a distance looks 

is a genitive of quality, like " mater round, " angulns obtusus quia longe 

Procilla fiiit rarae castitatis** (c. 4), Cernitur omnis;^* the sharp ouUine 

loosely descriptive of the province of is destroyed by distance. Here it 

Aquitania, or more correctly of the means ' blunt,* * unrefined.* 

ofiSce of its ruler. This dignity was jUura manu figena] * Agere mann * 

twofold ; consisting absoluiely in the is equivalent to * vi agere/ to do 

govemment of s» eztensive and im- things with a strong hand. 

portant a province- (cf. H. iii. 53, quamvis inter t^fotos] *Togati* 

*Gallias, Hispaniasque validissimam are civilians, the ^toga* being the 

terrarum partem"), and, in the next dress of peace, as distinffuished from 

place, in tne probability of its ruler * sagum/ the so1dier*s cioak (cf. Cic. 

neing elevated to ^e Consulship. Phil.viii.ll). Thereferencehereisto 

The nominative case to *■ destinarat * the assizes held under the ffovemor*8 

is ' provincia,* not * Vespasianus ;* the presidency, generally in the winter 

q)Iendour of a province could hardly months, when the army had gone 
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Jam vero tempora curarum remissionuiAque divisa: ubi 
conventus ac judicia poscerent, gravis, intentus, severus, 
et saepius misericors : ubi officio satisfactum, nulla ultra 
potestatis persona : tristitiam et adrogantiam et avaritiam 
exuerat : nec illi, quod est rarissimum, aut facilitas 

auctoritatem, aut severitas amorem deminuit. Integ- 
ritatem atque abstinentiam in tanto viro referre, injuria 
virtutum fuerit. Ne famam quidem, cui saepe etiam 

into winter-quarters, in certain towns really seems to have been that certain 

of the province, for the settlement ▼ices may be looked for in peraons 

of all legal suits. The judges, law- holding certain poBitions: avarice, 

yers, &c. engaged of course would &c. he regards as the natural faults 

wear the ' toga.' of a provincial govemor ; probably 

fadle justegue ag^tl Agricola they were such in nine cases out of 

presided with ease to nimself, be- ten in his experience. By * exuerat * 

cause he was up to his work (cf. he means to say that Agricola put 

Suet Tib. 71, 'alioquin promptus away from him the vices which 

et facilis sermone Graeco,* &c.). might naturally have been ezpected 

et saepim muericors'^ Some of the to ciing round him in his capacity of 

Gommentators want to alter this * et * govemor. So Agrippina is said ( A. 

into * sed ' or ' at ;' but Tacitus oftcn vi. 25) " virilibus curis feminarum 

iises ^ et Mn this sense. Cf. A. i. 13, vitia exuisse,'* meaning apparently 

* Gallum avidum et minorem/ and not that Agrippina once had these 

fi. iii. 56, *" nec quidquam nisi ju- faults and cured them, but that she 

cundum et laesuram." So Juvenal, put away from her all the faults 

*■ probitas laudatur et alget ;* honesty usually found in women. 

is praised and — starves. /acuitcu] The word has not the 

persoTUi] ^Persona* is properly a same sense as 'facile' above. Hero 

mask for stage-players, to increase it means ' good-nature,* ^readiness 

the compass of their voices; byan tooblige^^asinVirgirs^facilisvictu,* 

easy trani^tion it means a character and * haud facilis visu.* In this re- 

like those in a drama. Cf. Cic. pro spect Agricola carried out the in- 

Murena, 3, '^^partes lenitatts et structions of the IJigest: '"obser- 

misericordiae semper egi lubenter: vandum est jus reddenti, ut in 

illam vero gravitatis severitatisque adeundo quidem facilem se piuebeat 

persnnam non appetivi.** AIso Liv. . . . mandatis adjicitur ne praesides 

lii. 36, ^'ille tinis Appio alienae provinciamm in ulteriorem famili- 

personae fei^endae fuit : suo jam aritatem provinciales admittant." 

vivere ingenio coepit" Integritaiem. aique ah^inentiam'] 

tristitiam . . . ejcuerat] What The first shows his uprightness on 

Tacitus means by * tristitia * he ex- the bench, whereby ne was proof 

plains in H. i. 14, *^ aestimatione against corraption; the latter his 

severas, deterius interpretantibus honesty in not making a fortune out 

tristior habebatur.** of the state moneys or property whieh 

The use of ' exuo * here is not he had to control. 

-quite easy to understand. If a man cui saepe etiam boni] For the 

putsoff avice, onenaturally supposes sentiment cf. H. iv. 6, ^'Erant 

iiim to have had that vice at first quibus adpetentior famae videretur 

more ov lcss. Tacitus would hardly quando etiam sapientibus cupido 

'allow that Agiicola ever displayea gloriae noviBsima exuitui.** 
the fanlts mentioned here. His idea 
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boni indulgent, ostentanda virtute aut per artem quae- 
fiiyit : procul ab aemulatione adversus coUegas, procul a 
contentione adversus procuratores : et vincere inglorium 
et atteri sordidum arbitrabatur. Minus triennium in ea 
legatione detentus, ac statim ad spem consulatus revocatus 
est, comitante opinione Britanniam ei provinciam dari: 
nuliis in hoc suis sermonibus, sed quia par videbatur. 
Haud semper errat fama, aliquando et eligit. Consul 
egregiae tum spei filiam juveni mihi despondit, ac post 
consulatum collocavit, et statim Britanniae praepositus 
est, adjecto pontiiicatus sacerdotio. 

eoUegas] These would be the nuUis in hoc suis ternumihus] 

goveroors of tbe neighbouring pro- Tacitus uses aa ablative absolute 

vinces, Gallia Narbonensis, Lug- without any pardciple, but one of 

dunensis, Bekica. So in H. i. lU, existence; as^^nullis contra terris: 

a Praefect of Syria is said to be libero quid firmaret mutaretve ;" a 

"apud subjectos, apud proximos, construction not very usual in other 

apud collegas variis inlecebris po- writers. 

tens.** In A. xiii. 53, Aelius Gra- Consui\ He was Consul suffectus 

cilis, Legatus of Belgica, is mentioned with Domitian a.d. 77, Vespasian 

as looking enviously on his neigh- and Titus having been Consuls from 

bou», the Legati of Germany. the Ist of January to the end of June. 

procuratoreg\ There was only one This is no doubt the reason why 

Procurator in each province, but in Tacitus passes over his office so 

the three years of Agricola's govem- lightly. 

ment there may have been several : egregiae tum spei] This seems a 

ortheplural may be put generally, particularly appropriate expression, 

' such rivalry as is generally seen because the young lady betw«en her 

between Le^ati and Procuratores.' betrothal and marriage was called 

cUieri] There was no credit in apparently sometimes ^sperata,* as 

getting the better of an inferior like well as ' sponsa,* * pacta,* &c. For- 

a Procurator, and great disgrace in cellini quotes three passi^es to the 

being crushed by one. * Atteri * is point, two frbm Nonius : " Curre et 

to be bruised i^inst anv thing. nuntia rae venire et meum speratum 

Minus trienniun] According to adduoe,** of a bridegroom ; and 

Dion Cassius it was Maecenas who **8peratam non odi tuam;'* and a 

BUggested three years as the term for third from Araobius, ** Uxores dii 

the Legati to hold their goveroment. habent ? habent speratas, habent 

Tiberius however did not act on the pactas," &c. 

suggestion, but continued his Legati ^fUiam] Agricola was Consul a.d. 

in office for many years, and some- 77, and this daughter having been 

times all their lives. bom during his quaestorship in a.d. 

After * minus,* 'amplius,' *plus,' in 63, probably would only be fourteen 

the computation of time or numbers, yean old at the betrothal. Itwas cus- 

the ' quam ^ is generally omitted, and tomary to betroth girls while quite 

the noun or adjective put in the case young (not under seven). Augustus 

required by the constraction of the forbade betrothal before ten, so that 

sentence, as * amplius sexcenti occisi betrothal should not last more than 

sunt/ * more than 600 were killed.* two years. 
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X. Britanniae eitum populosque multiB scriptoribus 
memoratoB non in oomparationeni curae ingeniive refe- 
ram ; sed quia tum primum perdomita est : ita, quae 
priores nondum comperta eloqucDtia percoluere, rerum 

fide tradentur. Britannia, insularum quas Bomana no- 

titia complectitur maxima, spatio ac coelo in orientem 

pontifloatus] The Pontifices were CyDobellin. Under Claudius the 

not the priests of any pftrticular work of conquest really began. That 

divinity, out were a college) exer- emperor^s name is found on coins 

cising Buperintendence over relitfious and those of his generah in inscrip* 

obBervancesgenerally. Usuallyabout tions. Succeeding goveraors at ul 

fifteen or sixteen in number, they events retained tbe hold already 

re^lated all sacred rites, public and gained, and, in the reign of Ves- 

pnvate, arranged the Caleudar, kept pasian, Petilius Cerialis made large 

the public fiinds for sacred purposes, additions to the Roman conquests, 

&c. Originally, on a vacancy in their until under Agricola almost the 

body, tlie Pontifiees chose a person entire country was subiugated, and 

to fiU it ; but afterwards the right many of the adjarent islands : " in- 

was transferred to the people : again cognitas ad id tempu8insula8,Orcada8 

re-transferred to the College by M. invenit domnftque." • 

Antonius. At last the nght fell, tpatio] ^Spatiam* seems used 

like most other rights, into the Im- here for * eztension,* ' length of out- 

perial hands (Suet. Octav. 31). Cf. line,* as in Pliny vii. 17, **quod sit 

A. i. 3, and H. i. 77. bominis spatium a vestigio ad ver- 

X. muUis scriptoribus] Theseare ticem, id esse paesis manibus inter 

Caesar, Pomponius Mela, Suetonius, longissimos digitos animadversum 

Pliny, Strabo. est. Translate, * Britain, as regards 

M oowparationem'] Tacitus does the extension of its coast, and its 

notaim at matchinghisown research ge<^raphical position (in the way of 

or talent i^ainst tnose of other wri- latitude, on which climate depends), 

ters. Cf. Velleius Paterculus ii. 9, liesoppositetoGeraianyontheEast,* 

" Usque in Oraecorum ingeniorum &c. Tacitus means to say that the 

comparationem evecti.** British and German coasts are abont 

peniomita ed] 'entirely con- parallcl; and by adding *coelo,* 

5uered.* This was no doubt trae. which makes the latitude equal, he 

Ls Tacitus mentions in c. 13, Ju- shows that these parallel lines must 

litts Caesar^sezDeditionsweremerely ran vertically, not horizontally, as 

temporary in ttieir effects. In the they might do at any interval what* 

last he penctrated no further than ever, if theclimatewerenotdeclared 

Hertfordshire, and on his withdrawal to be the same. 

his whole force withdrew too. Au- The ancients appear to have held 

gustus threatened to reduce Britain, sinnilar views as to the relative 

bnt Graul saw the end of his ex- position of Britain (and Ireland) ^ith 

pedition, and Horace*s remarks (i. regard to Spain. Here Tacitus 

21. 35, &e.) are poetical flourishes. makes its westem outliue face Spain, 

Tiberius acted u|>on Augnstus* and in c. 24 he speaks of Ireland as 

policv of letting Britain alone, as not lying between Britain and Spain. 

wortn the tronble of conouering and 1 he classical writers seem altogetber 

retaining. Caius Caesars conquest to have overlooked the fiict that 

of Britam amounted to having shel- Normand^ and Brittany ran out for 

tered the son of a British chief, a vast distance almost due West; 
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Oermaniae, in occidentem Hispaniae obtenditur: Gallis 
in meridiem . eiiam inspicitur: septentrionalia ejus, nul- 
lis contra terris, vasto atque aperto mari puisantur. 
Formam totius Britanniae Livius veterum, Fabius Bus- 
ticus recentium eloquentissipni auctores oblongae scu- 
tulae, vel bipeuni adsimulavere : et est ea facies citra 
Caledoiiiamj unde et in universum fama est transgressa : 
sed immensum et enorme spatium procurrentium extremo 
jam litore terrarum, velut in cuneum tenuatur. Hanc 
oram novissimi maris tunc primum Bomana classis cir- 
cumvecta, insulam esse Britanniam adfirmavit, ac simul 
incognitas ad id fcempus insulas, quas Orcadas vocant, in- 
venit dom.uitque: dispocta est et Thule^ nam hactenus 

and the Freiich coast then takes a squaro *8cntulae.* Probably the 

sharp tum Southward. They thought writers meant a * trapezium.* Mar- 

the Nortbern and Westem shorea tial uses ' scutulae * (xi. 31 ) in the 

stretched away in a SouCh-westem sense of saucersor dishes. 

direction, in continuation of the in univenum] That is, roport 

German coast, whilo the Spanish applies to the entiro island what is 

coast rose to a ^reat height towards onlj true of a part. 

the North or Nortli-west. In the enomie spditum ^e.] This means 

angle thus formed they placed that where the shoro appears to be 

Britain and iTeland. already coming to an end, the land 

Gailis in meridiem ^.] This ez- snddenly juts out into a huge and 

pression is equivalent to *ita Oallis irregular promontoVy, gradually ta- 
m meridiem obtenditur ut ab dis ' pftring away to a point, or the small 

inspici possit* end of a wedse. By ^ extremo jam 

lAviua veterum^ ^.] In the Epi- i^toro * he aesignates the narrow 

tomeofthelOSthbookofhisHistory isthmus between the Clota and 

Livy gives a brief notice of the Bodotria aestuaria, or the Friths of 

partial conquest of the island by Clyde and Forth. 

Caesar. It is in this lost book no inoogniias] Pomponius Mela, who 

doubt that he makes the comparison lived in the roign of Claudius, men- 

here mentioned. Tacitus quotes tions the Orkneys as about thirty 

Fabius Rnsticus several times (A. in number; therefore ' incognitas * 

xiii. 20; xiv. 2; xv. 61) as an au- means*unknown/asnothaving been 

thority for certain &ct8 connccted explored, not in the sense of * un- 

with the Emperor Nero^s history. heard of.* Other writers, Eusebius 

His work thereforo at all events and Orosius, attribute the conquest 

treated of this portion of Roman of them to Claudius; probably thit 

History ; beyond this, notbing is was a flourish in honour of the Im- 

known. perial name. 

obhn^ eeuittku} This word is <^u;^c<ae«^]*DispiceroMs properlr 

not derivoil from ' scutnm/ for the * to look here and tnere,* ^ to gaae aU 

ouantities of the flrst syllables aro round.* Cfi Plaut. Cist. iv. 2. 25, 

aifferont. Pliny (xi. 28) calls a ** Hoc age ; ad terram aspice, dispice, 

spider^s web * scutulatum rete.* Vi- oculis investigans/* of a person look- 

trovius speaki of triangular and iug about for a lost casket. AIbo A, 

I 
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jassuin, et biems appetebat : sed mare pigrum et grave re- 
migantibus perhibent ; ne ventis quidem perinde attolli : 
credo quod rariores terrae montesque, causa ac materia 
tempestatum, et profunda moles continui maris tardius 
impellitur. Naturam Oceani atque aestus neque quaerere 
faujus operis est, ac multi rettulere: unum addiderim, 
nusquam latius dominari mare, multum fluminum huc 
atque illuc ferre, nec litore tenus accrescere aut resorberiy 
«ed influere penitus atque ambire, et jugis etiam ac mon- 
tibus inseri velut in suo. 

XL Ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio colu'' 

iii. 22, " Haiid facile quis dispexerit nium.** In WeUh, Mor Marwth, I 

inainco|nitionementemPrincipi8/* believe, means dead sea. In Ice- 

From thi8 it comes to be applied, as landic again, Muir Croin is con- 

Elmesti says, to **ea quae non sine gealed sea. Whether this is due to 

magna oculorum contentione cer- sea-weed, like the fiicus 'which is said 

nuntar.** A glimpse was got of to have checked the progress of 

Thule; and two reasons are given Himilco, ^n the Westera coast of 

why it was only a glimpse and no- Africa, or whether to some other 

thinsf more ; first, becanse Thule was legend, is not known. 

fixed as the limit of their voyagc, ac tmdti retttUere} Amongst others 

and on reacliing it they returned at Pliny, in his Natural History, ii. 99 

once (' hactenus jussum *) ; secondly, (where * aestus * is used as here of 

because the winterwasdrawing near, the ebb and flow), and Strabo i. 3. 8, 

and time for reconnoitring the place treat of the tides. 

more fully was wanting. mttllumjluminum] AU round the 

Thule] What Tacitus means bj Scottish coast the sea penetrates far 

Thule is not very clear. Pliny*8 inland, and forces its way, by fritbs 

account of Thule (iv. 30) is, that it and lochs, into the very heart of the 

was the remotest island of the Ger- mountainous country. As these 

man Sea, aday^ssailfrom theFrozen friths and lochs have rivers dieem- 

Ocean, where at the Solstice there boguing into them at their inner 

was no darkness, and at the winter ends, and by their waves at high 

no light. This would prubably be water force back the channels of 

Iceland. Whether Tacitus, however, these rivers, Tacitus speaks of the 

means Iceland is very doubtful. seaas drivimg ('ferre^) the rivers on 

Possibly here it raeans the Shetland all sides. By *ambire^ he means 

Islands, which are visibie, I believe, that the waves wind their way round 

from the Orkneys. Other writers the hills, until the peaks become 

made Thule a part of Scandina- insulated. 

▼ia. vetut in stto] The sea is quite at 

mare pigrum ^c.] Pliny (iv. homeintheheart of thecountTv;not 

27) says, *" Septemtrionalis Oceanus, an intruder,butnaturalized, asthoagh 

Amalchium eum Hecataeus appellat, it were in its own proper domain, 

a Paropamiso amne qua Scythiam theOcean. The commentators quote 

allttit, quod nomen ejus ffentis lin- Seneca, Nat. Quaest. iii. ■ 30, ** Non 

Sa significat congelatum. rhilemon vides ut aestus fines suos transeat) et 

orimarusam a Ciuibris vocari, hoc in possessionem terranim mare in- 

est mortuum mare, usque ad promon- dicat." 

torium Rubeas: ultra deinde Cro* XI.quimoriale$^c.]lieyoiLdYaffM 
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erint, indigenae an advecti, ut inter barbaros, param com- 
pertum. Habitud corporum varii, atque ex eo argu» 
menta: namque rutilae Caledoniam habitantium comae, 
magni artus, Germanicam originem adseverant. Silurum 
colorati vultus et torti plerumque crines et posita contra. 
Hispania, Iberos veteres trajecisse, easque sedes occu- 

inferenoes, drawn firom suppoeed re- Agricola appears to have extcnded 

semblances, tbe ancients did not care the name to all tbe people North of 

much for £thnological i^^earches. the Grampians, or even ihe Frithg of 

They Vfere content to acquiesce in Clyde and Forth. 

the aocount each people gave of i tself, Silurum colorati vttltus] This has 

and of course barbarous tiibes would notliing to do with Caesar^s remark 

be able to give very liitle account of (v. 14) about the Britons staining 

themselves. Hence Tacitus says, uieir bodies. It means * dark-hued, 

" ut inter barbaros parum comper- just as in Virgil, Georff. iv. 293, the 

tum.'* Really the classical nations ludians are called ' colorati.* It is 

of antiquity knew about as little of by no means impossible, one may 

their own uUimate extraction as of think, that there shoald have been 

that of any other people, having made colonies thrown off by the Ibeiians 

no progress in analyses of various of Spain, in the way Tacitus men- 

langnages. No doubt the earliest tions. The Siluivs occupied the 

known inhabitants of Britain were valleyoftheSevern,inSouth Wales, 

Keltic, whether of the Gaelic di- Hereifordshire, and West Worcester* 

yision or Kymric being uncertain ; shire. 

although the foimer supposition on Iheros\ These people are a great 

some grounds seems more probable. puzzle to Ethnologists. In historic 

In this case tliey were pressed North- times they occupied the Spanish 

wards by the invading Kymri, just Peninsula throughout its chief parts, 

as these last were themselves siib- and were the lineal ancestors of the 

sequently displaced by Teutonio Basoues of the Pyi«nees. According 

races. to tne common theory they were 

rutilae . . . Germanicam originem] pressed on bv the Keltic immigra- 

There are no doubt some reasons, tions and displaced. In another 

more or less strong, in the eyes of view, the Kelts were the original 

different Ethnologists for considering occupiers of Spain, and were ejected 

a portion at least of the inhabitants by the inroads of the Iberi from the 

of Caledonia of Teutonic or Norse South and East of the Peninsula. I 

origin. However, it is not essential suppose in either case, dispossessed 

for the truth of the writer^s de- or adventurous Iberi may have 

scription of the phvsical peculiarities visited these islands. At any rate 

of tne people, to have tne question thereisapersistenttraditionamongst 

settled one way or the other. His the ancients of the neopHng of some 

account suits the Keltic character- part of Britain and Ireland from the 

istics iust as well as the Teutonic. Spanish coast 

Ckifedoniam] Tbis word is sup- trajedase] *Trajicere* is used in 

posod by many to be derived from more constructions than one. It 

Celydd, pl. Celeddon, a woody shel- occurs as an active verb; as Liv. ii. 

ter. The term originally seems to 11, *' Ut praedatum milites trans 

have been restricted to a small part flumen per occasiones trajiceret;** 

of modem Scotland, extending from and as a neuter verb, Liv. xxx. 24, 

Loch Fyne to the Murray Frith. "Cnaeus Servilius Consul in Sici- 

I 2 
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Sasse fidem faciunt : prozimi Oallis, et similes suiit : seu 
urante originis vi ; seu, procurrentibus in diversa terriSy 
positio coeli corporibus habitum dedit: in universum 
tamen aestimanti, Oallos vicinum solum occupasse credi- 
bile est. Eorum sacra deprehendas superstitionum per- 
suasione; sermo haud multum diversus: in deposcendis 
periculis eadem audacia ; et, ubi advenere, in detrectandis 
eadem formido : plus tamen ferociae Britanni praeferunt, 
ut quos nondum longa pox emoUierit : nam Oallos quo- 
que in bellis floruisse accepimus : mox segnitia cum otio 
intravit, amissa virtute pariter ac libertate : quod Britan- 

liam, inde in Africam transitunis, representatlTe of the Callic tongae 

trajecit.** The intermediate step as Tacitus meant it, then the le- 

between the two with the pronoun, «emblance,Isuppo8e,wou]d be much 

18 also found, Liv. xxviii. 18, *' non less exact. Or, afl;ain, if foUowing 

ducem Romanum in Africam tese tbe Welsh Triaas die Lloegrian 

tFajecisse in hostilem terram.** branch of the Keltic stock be snp- 

procurrentibus ^ ] According posed to have occupied Eastem and 

to the view of tne ancients, the Southem Britain, and also a Lloe- 

Gallic coast ran North-east, and the grian race France to the Mediter- 

British coast South-west ^ln di- ranean Sea (see a paper on tbe Eth- 

▼ersa* tberefore does not mean tbe nology ofEngland by Dr. Donaldson 

lame thing as * ex adverso ;* wbicb is in tbe Cambridge Essavs, 1856), tben 

•imply 'opposite.* Cf. H. iii. 13, tbe assertion 'sermobaud multum 

* ex aaverso legiones.* diversus ^ would be groundcd upMi 

According to Strabo (iv. 5. 1) undoubted &ct 

Britain is triangular, its longest side in depoteendis peridtlis] Tbis 

being paitillel to Keltiea, and ex- fickleness seems to bave been uni- 

tending like it about 4300 stadia. Tersally an attribute of tbe Gaul. 

Eeltica reacbes froro the moutbs of Ip Apostolic days in Asia Minor 

the Rhine to the Northem extremi- tbey were true to tbeir cbaracter,'— . 

ties of tbe Pyrene es ; the side of Bri- ** 1 marvel that ye are so soon re- 

tain extends from Kent, its Eastera- moved from him that called ^ou.** 

most point opposi te the moutbs of the Caesar noticed the same fact (iii. 19). 

Rbine, to tbe Westera extremit^ of Strabo too (iv. 4. 2) remarks that 

tbe island, wbich lies over agamst tbe Gaul was always read^ for figbt- 

Aquitaiiia and tbe Pyrenees. Tbis ing, and passionate. Their lightnesB 

makes tbe meaning of *in diversa* ofchaiucterhoweyertbrew tbeminto 

very clear. consteroation when at all worsted. 

aesHmanH'^ See tbe note on Germ. Tw ii dirkw Kai dvfiiKti iroKb t6 

c. 6, upon tliis pbrase. AvotiTov xal AXaT^oviKdv trpovitrrt' 

temto haud muUum diversu»\ Tbe h7r6 Totovrtit ^t Kovfpor^Tot ii<p6' 

present Welsb is nearly connected pnroi fiiv yiKuvrtv, SKirXayttv j" 

with tbe language of Brittany in ^ttijOcWcc opmm-at. 

France. If tbe language of all prue/erunt] This is used for * prae 

Britain was bomogeneous, and tbe se ferant,* A. ii. 53, '* Vetera, suoram 

Breton tongue represents the ancient facta dictaque praeferentes.** Also 

Gallic, the remark of Tacitus is A. xvi. 22, *' Ut imperium evertant, 

obviously trae. If tiie Gaelic of libertatem praeferant** 
ScoUand be contidered tbe nearest 
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noram olim Tictis evenit: ceteri manent, quales Galli 
fuerunt. 

XII. In pedite robur: quaedam nationes et curra 
proeliantur : honestior auriga, clientes propugnant. Olim 
regibus parebant, nunc per principes factionibus et ^tudiis 
trahuntur: nec aliud adversus validissimas gentes pro 
nobis utilius, quam quod in commune non consulunt. 
Barus duabus tribusque civitatibus, ad propulsandum 
commune periculum conventus: ita, dum singuli pug- 
nant, universi vincuntur. Goelum crebris imbribus ao 



oUm vieU»\ Those Britoni who 
were reduced in the reiguB of Clau- 
diu8 and Nero. 

XII. In pedite robur] This does 
not imply that the Britons had no 
«aTalnr ; thej clearlv had, for Mela 
(iii. 6) describes tnem as fighting 
'*non equitatu modo aut pedite, 
verum etiam bigie et curribus.** 
Caesar also, speaking of the Britons 
(iv. 24), says **barbari praemisso 
eqnitatu et essedariis.*" The uae of 
the war-chariot was confined to cer- 
tain tribes. Perhaps the use of 
cavalrj proper was restricted to such 
tribes as had no ' covini.* 

honestior auriffo] This was the 
reverse of the Dreek usage, where 
the hvioxf*^ was of inFerior rank to 
the m^apufidrii^y and often styled 
Btpdtrmy, These chariots were 
driven by the warrior, and carried a 
number of his fighting men of lower 
rank. On reaching the enemy^s line, 
these last leaped down ana fonght 
on foot The *aurigae* drove off to 
a little distance and stood aloof. In 
case the ^clientes* were distressed, 
they were carried ofF iii the chariots. 
Cf. Caesar, iv. 33. 

0^9» r^ibu»'] Some of these kings 
are mentioned by Tacitus; for in- 
stance, Caractacus, king of the 
Silures (A. xii. 33) ; Prasutaffus, of 
the Iceni (A. ziv. .Sl); Cartisman- 
dua, queen of the Brigantes (A. xii. 
36). By * princifies * he means heads 
of the different parties, into which 
the statos were spiit up. 



trahuniur'} With this rompan 
Agricola, *'expulsum seditione do- 
mestioa unum ex regulis gentii 
exceperat ac specie amicitiae in 
occasionem retincbat'* (c. 24). Clau- 
dius also matie equally adroit use of 
another * regulus,* Bericus, undor 
siroilar circumstances. 

*Trahuntnr* is here used liko 
* distrahuntur.* With ' tnJior* theve 
is generally something added to mak« 
the meaniug clearer. Cf. A. xv. 1, 
** Vologeses . . . diversas ad curaa 
trahebatur.** 

in eommune non consulunt] There 
are several variations of this phraae. 
In 'medium consu^ere,* *in unum 
consulere,* are use<i in Tacitus and 
other writers. * In commune con- 
sulere * is less common. 

duabus tribusgue] Some of tho 
editors alter tnis to * duabus tri- 
bnsve.* . The difference between the 
two expressions seems explained by 
a passage in Demosthenes contm 
Aphobum, p. 816 a, *0 yap TraT^p 
«caTsAtirc iuo ipynirrnpta, /ua)(ac- 
potroto&« fiiv rpiaKOVTa Kal iuo t^ 

TpCtC, A»A ' VCI/TC fll^ttC Kal Uf^, 

There were two or three and thirty 
slaves, and some were reckoned at 
five minae and some atsix. Here 
Muabus tribusve* would mean that 
the Britons united sometimes to th« 
extent of two, or it might ke, three 
states ; * duabus tribiisque,* that thej 
united in sonie cases to the extent 
of two, in others to the extent of 
three states. 
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nebulis foedum : asperitas frigorum abest. Diemm spatia 
ultra nostri orbis mensuram; nox clara et extrema 
Britanniae parte brevis, ut finem atque iuitium lucis exi- 
guo discrimine internoscas. Quod si nubes non officiant, 
aspici per noctem solis fulgorem, nec occidere et exsur- 
gere, sed transire adfirmant : scilicet extrema et plana 
terrarum humili umbra non erigunt tenebras, infraque 
€oelum et sidera nox cadit. Solum, praeter oleam yitem- 



atneritas frigorum ahesf^ Caesar cernatnr, victno tamen aplendore 
▼. 12) makes a similar remark. proxima illustrat." If the subject 
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o doubt ihe temperature of Britain, of ^transire* in the text is *ful- 

Oermany, anil Gaul was lower gorem,* this remaik wuuld be lite- 

before the countries were cleared rally trueof alatitude not verymuch 

tban now, but there would probably higher than that of tlie Orkneys. 

be tlie same ititio preserved between Although the sun is below the 

tiieir respertive climates; theinsular horizon, yet he is so little below it 

position of Bntain and the Gulf that his course mayalmostbetraced, 

Stream contributing to its higher and his position at any moment cor- 

tempei-ature. rectly fixed. However, I think 

Diei-um spotia Src.^l Pliny (ii. 77) Tacitus intends the subject to be 

gires a list of the length of the days * solem,* not ' fulgorem.* 

at different plares on the earth^s eatrema et plaua terraruin\ One 

•urface. In Italy the longest day can hardly suppose Tacitus to haye 

has fifteen hours, in Britain seven- beenignoruntof theeartVssphericitj, 

teen, the nights being correspond- a property known to Pliny (ii. 64) 

ingly long at the opposite seasons of and others at a date earlier than the 

the year. Hence Juvcnal (ii. 161) historian^s. His idea — so far as his 

talks of " Orcadas, et minima con- words convey any distinct idea — 

tentos nocte Britannos.'* In the appears to be as follows: the earth 

Orkneys, in lat. 60, the longest day from Britain to the Pole sloped 

is a liitle over eighteen hours in abruptly, so as to be almost flat; at 

length. ^ all events much flsitter than else- 

aspici per noetem tolis /ulfforem] where. Behind this the snn de- 

Tacitus here asserts of Britain what sceuded only a little way. Clearly, 

is true oF countries in very much the result ofthiswould be that the 

higher latitudes. Pytheas of Mar- central parts of the earth would 

^illes (Plin. ii. 77) des>cribes the throw upwards a long shadow reach- 

night and day of Thule, siz days* ing to the sky, and so causing niffht. 

Toyage North of Britain, ns consist- The parts near the Pole, from their 

ing each of six months; but this is flatne{>B,And the fact of the sun being 

only true within the Polar circle. so little below the horizon, wonld 

Lord Mulgravc. in his Tittvels, savB, cast a shadow rising to a short 

that in lat. sixty>five, on the l2th dibtance only above the earth. By 

of June, it was light enough to read this shadow, or night (*Quippe 

all night ; so that 'J^acitus is not very manifestum est non aliud esse noctem 

far out when he says "finem atque quam terrae umbram,* Piin. ii. 7), 

'initium lucis exiguo certamine m- tne ground near the Pole would be 

temoscas.^* darkene<!, but far above its highest 

Bolis /ufgorem^ ^.] Pomponius point the stars would shine unob- 

Mela says " quanquam (sol) ipse non scured by the lower darkness. 
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que et cetera calidioribus terris oriri sueta, patiens 
frugum, ifecundum : tarde mitescunt, cito proveniunt : 
eademque utriusque rei causa, multus humor terrarum 
coelique. Fert Britannia aurum et argentum et alia 
metalla, pretium victoriae : gignit et Oceanus margarita, 
sed subfusca ac liventia. Quidam artem abesse legen- 
tibus arbitrantur; nam in rubro mari viva ac spirantia 

aurum ei argenium S^cl Strabo flerres ihat pearls were foand in 

(ir. 5. 2) mentioDS golo, silver, and England (small, howevcr, and dis- 

iron as products of Britain. Caesar coloured) ; for Julius Caesar de- 

speaks of tin Cplurabiis albus*) as dicated a breast-plate to Venus 

ootained from the iiiterior, and iron entirelj composed of Bntish pearls. 

from the Maritime parta, rather Suetonius makes Caesars eagemeu 

reversinar the fact. Cicero indeed for pearls his motlve for invading 

(ad Attic. iv. 16) remarka, *^ iilud this coiintry ( Jul. Caeaar, 47). 

jam cognitum est neque ai^nti There nsed to be a n>gularpearl 

scripulumease ullum inillainsula;" fishery near Perth up to the cIom 

but here he was saying more than he of the last century, when it became 

knew. exhauBted. I believe tliey are oflen 

Copper was also found. Of this found also in the river Conway. 

laat, round pigs have been discovered The Romans were excessively fond 

in Wales ; one being preseinred at of tliese articlea of luxury. JPIinv, 

Mostyn Hall in Flintshire, bearing in an amusing passage (ix. 56), 

an inscription, 'Socio Romae.* Iron says, " Hos digitis suspendere, et 

works existed in the country of the binos ac temos auribus, feminai^um 

Silures, near the forest of Dean, and gloria est ; quin et pedibus nec 

in the weald of Sussex and Kent crepidarum tantum obstragulis sed 

vast masses of *scoriae* or slag totis socculis addunt ; neque enim 

have been found at Maresfield and gestare jam margaritas nipi calcent, 

elsewhere. Tin was found, as at ac per uniones etiam ambulent, satis 

present, in Comwall and Wales, est." The Romans were even foolish 

where Roman mines, I believe, have enough to di^solve and drink them 

been traced, and blocks of Roman (Plin. ix. 58, 59). Cf. Martial, viii. 

tin found. Traces of lead mines 81. 

are numerous in Shropshire and artem ahesse"] According to Pliny 

otherplaces; and pigs of lead, with (ii. 55), the divers had to practise 

the miner*s stanips on tliem, are considerable skill ; for the oyster 

found. Some of these pies have snapped at the diver^s fingers, and 

* ex argent.' on them, or *lut(um) loppt d them ofF if he were not 

exai^ento,* in allusion to some pro- quick enoujrh in his motions. The 

cess lor separating ilie lead andsilver rocks too, where pearls were chiefly 

often found together then, as now, found, weie dangcrous. 

in our silver-lead mines. A silver in itJ>ro mari] By tbis Tacitui 

ingot, with a Roman inscription, means the Persian gulf, a portion 

was found in the last century uear of the ddXafftra irv^od. Pliny 

the Tower of London in digging for says, " Praecimie laudantur circa 

foundations. Gold has been traced, Arabiam in rersico sinu Maris 

in quartz formation, in Wales, near Rubri." Tacitus uses Mare Rubrum 
Lampeter, and great mounds of for the Persian giilf, A ii. 61, 

pounded quartz still remain. **Exin ventum Elepbnntinem ac 

tnargarita] Pliny (ix. 57) ob- Syeneii, claustra olim Romani im- 
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saxis avelli; in Britannia, prout expulsa sint, colligi: 
ego faciiius crediderim, naturam margaritis deesse quam 
nobis ayaritiam. 

XIII. Ipsi Britanni delectum ac tributa et injuncta 
imperii munera impigre obeunt, si injuriae absint: haa 
aegre tolerantjam domiti ut pareant,nondumut serviant. 
Igitur pnmus omnium Komanorum divus Julius cum 
ezercitu Britanuiam ingressus, quamquam prospera pugna 
terruerit incolas ac litore potitus sit, potest videri osten- 
disse posteris, non tradidisse. Mox bella civilia et ia 
rempublicam yersa principum arma, ac longa obliyio 
Britanniae etiam in pace. Consilium id divus Augustua 
yocabat: Tiberius praeceptum. Agitasse Caium Cae- 
sarem de intranda Britannia satis constat, ni velox inge- 
nio, mobilis poenitentiae, et ingentes adversus Germaniam. 

perii, quod nunc rubrum ftd mare the provinces, tazes, armies, &c., of 

patescit;'* for the last clauae refers the empire. The historian adda, 

no doubt to Trajan*8 eztension of "addiderat consilium coercendi in« 

the Roman empire to the Persian tra terminos imperii incertum metn 

gulf in A.D. 115. an per invidiam.** It suited the 

XIII. munera] This means the wilv and crooked policy of Tiberiua 

▼arious imposts of an extraordinary to nll liackf with a view to hide his 

nature im^sed on the Britons from real motives, on some order handed 

time to time, — what Tacitus else- down from Augustus, eRpeciallj- 

where terms 'collationes/ — or any when, as in this case, there hap- 

regular contributions not falling pened to be undoubted colour for 

under * tributa ;* such perhaps as the it ; although if there had been none, 

'frumentum in cellam,* supplied Tiberius was likelv enough to pre- 

for the niaiDtenance of the governor tend there was. This assumed or 

and his establishment. The word real regard paid by Tiberius to the 

can hardly mean work done for the wishes of Augustus is mentioned 

Romans, or duties performed. Ta- elsewhere. Speaking (A. i. 77) of 

citus seems to use 'munia* in that the Intercessio of Haterius Agrippa 

sense. Cf. A. i. 11« *^munia rei- on a proposal to make actors Jiable 

publicae sociatis laboribus exsecu- to the Praetor*s rod, Tacitus says, 

turos.** Also, A. i. 16. 31. 69, " Valuit intercessio, quia divus 

as compared with A. iv. 26; xiv. Augustus immunes verberum his- 

60. triones quondam responderat, neque 

Iffitur] Tacitus seems to regard fas Tiberio infringere dicta ejus.** 

this description of the Britons as a In A. iv. 37, Tiberius speaks of 

digression, and he resumes the himself as one, " qui omnia facta 

thread of his main narrative with dictaque ejus vice legis observem.** 
the word ' igitur.* Cf Sall. Jug. 19, nuMi» poenitentiae] Thisgenitive 

'IgituradCatabathmon,*&c., flitera is a iavourite construction with 

parenthetical sentence. Tacitus: he has 'modicus volupta- 

Consilium] Tacitus (A. i. II) tum,**properus irae,* 'feroxlinguae,* 

mentions a noto-book compiled bj &c. JSut *mobilis poeniteutiae * 

Augustus, containing an accoimt of seems a little awkward. In tho 
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conatuff fnistra fuisscnt. Divus Claudius auctor operisy 
transvectis legionibus auxiliisque et adsumpto in partem 
rerum Yespasiano : quod initium yenturae mox fortunae 
fuit : domitae gentes, capti reges, et monstratus fatis 
Yespasianus. 

XIY. Consularium primus Aulus Plautius praepo- 
situs, ac subinde Ostorius Scapula, uterque bello egre- 
gius : redactaque paulatim in formam provinciae proxima 
pars Britanniae: addita insuper veteranorum colonia: 
quaedam civitates Cogidumno regi donatae (is ad nostram 

other cases the noun serves to point two, whereaperfertparticiple occurs, 

out the sphere of the quality n^en- mliy also he re^arded as caaes of a 

tioned, * moderate in ple.isure.* dative conBtruction. like tbat afier 

Here *mobi1is* alone ezpresseg aU gerundives in *dus;* just as in 

that is required. Indeed the whole Ureek after perfect parttciples, the 

aentence is awkwardly worded ; for dative is used instead of the regular 

the repetition of ' fuisset * with the genitive and preposition. For an 

first ciause, taken from * frustra instance of tliis, cf. A. x. 29, 

fuissent * in the second, is clumsy. *' Callistus jam mihi circa necem 

auctor operis] The work here Ciui Caesaris narratus.** Perhapa in 

intended is that of the real sub- all snch instances as those aboYO, 

iusation of Britain; for it was, as and A. vi. 31. Liv. y. 15 ('sed 

before remarked, in this emperors propior interpres fiitis oblatus*), 

rei^ that the foundation of the it is betJter to consiJer the cases 

Bolid conquest of the island was datives rather than ablatives. 

laid. It was to a share of this work XIV. eolonia] This was Camulo- 

that Vespasianus was admitted by dunuillr, the rhief seat of the British 

Claudius (^adsympto iii partem chief Cynobellin, originally called 

' rerum Vespasiano '). Cf. H. iii. 44, Caer Colun. A strong body of 

and Suet. Yesp. 4. veterans was settled here to coerce 

ca/)<> re<f<*»I An inscription(OreII. the rebellious tribes. It is gene- 

Inscript. /15), partly restored, runs rally sunposed to be Colchester. 

thus : " Ti. Clav(dio) . . . senatvs Others tnink Maldon retains tracet 

Popv(Iv8(que Rom. qvod) reges of the old Roman name. The four- 

Bnt(anniae) gentesque primvB in teenth legion Gemina Martia Victriz 

dicio(nem r. K. redegit). was stationed here, but recalled hj 

monstratug fuiis] ^pointed out Yitellius. 

to QS by the Fates,* brought under Cb^u/ifmiio regt] A stone found 

our notice as a fiiture celebrity. at Cfhichester in tbe last centurj 

Looking on the Fates as persons, had the following inscription (the 

one wottld rather expect * a fatis,* gaps being filled up by conjecture) : 

in accordance with the usual rule. " (N)eptvno et Minervae templvm 

However, Tacitiis is not very mr- (pr)o salvte do(mvs) divinae (ex) 

ticular about observing this. For avctorita(te) (Tiherii) Clavd(ii) 

instance, ** Facilius crediderim Ti- (Co)gidvbnir(egis)lega(ti)Avg(v8ti} 

berio et Ausrusto cohibitam '* (A. in Brit.,** &c. This no doubt refers 

iii. 3), "Urbes quae Macedonibus to Cogidubnus, or Cogidumnus, 

sitae Graeca vocabula usurpant** who apparently took the emperor*8 

(A. vi. 41), and '* Ut exemplo ma- name in addition to hls own, and 

jomm propinquis suis removeretur '* embeilished Chichester. 
(A. ii. 50). SenteuceB like the first 
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usqne memoriam fidissimus mansit), vetere ac jam pri- 
dem recepta populi Bomani consuetudine, ut haberet 
instrumenta servitutis et reges. Mox Didius Gallus parta 
a prioribus continuit, paucis admodum castellis in ulte- 
riora promotis, per' quae fama aucti officii quaereretur. 
Didium Yeranius ezcepit, isque intra annum exstinctus 
est. Suetonius hinc Paulinus biennio prosperas res 
babuit, subactis nationibus, firmatisque praesidiis: quo- 
rum fiducia Monam insulam, ut vires rebellibus minis- 
trantem, ftdgressus terga occasioni patefecit. 

XY. Namque absentia legati remoto metu, Britanni 
agitare inter se mala servitutis, conferre injurias et in- 
terpretando accendere. Nihil profici patientia, nisi ut 

itatmmenta servtiutis ^c.] This aperuit, Tastatis usque ad Taum 
toolif^ of the Romans is alluded to nationihus/* 

m Liv. xliv. 24, *' Populum Ro- Tacitus also uses a perfect par- 
manum resum viribus reges op- ticiple to denote not an anterior, 
pugnare : Attalo adjutore patrem but a concomitant event. Cf. A. 
8uum oppressum .... in ne nunc iv. S4,"quodeditisannalibu8laudato- 
et Eumenem et Prusiam armatos que M. Bruto C. Cassium Ro- 
esBe." manorum nltimumdixisset.** Also, 

aucti ojffieii'] *Ofllicium* is used A. xvi. 21, **Nero virtutem ipsam 
here for the provinco under the exscindere concupivit, intenecto 
ffovemment of Gallus. Cf. X/aesar, Thrasea Paeto." This seems to 
B. C. iii. 5, "Toti tamen officio arise from the perfect beins used 
maritimo Bibulus praepositus cuncta aoristically, not to> compare the two 
admtnistrahat.** events introdured by it, and the 

Veranius] He M-as * legatus * of maiu verb iu point of time hetnreen 
Cappadocia when first reduced to a themselves, but because the two 
Boman province, a.d. 18; and took events are both past, compared to 
part in the prosecution of C. Piso, the time of narrative. Cf. Agric. 
the supposed poisoner of Germani- 25, " Aestate amplexus civitates 
cus. He was consul a.d. 49, under trans Bodotriam sitas, poi*tus classe 
Claudius. exploravit.*' Cf. also Suet Aug. 17, 

stAaetis naiiomhus] This is not a *bis conflictatus,* &c., and A. vi. 24. 
eommon use of the ablative absolute firmatis praesidiis] *strong gar- 
6f the peifect pnrticiple. Generalljr risons having been posted.* Cf. 
it denntes the steps leading to the A. xiii. 41, ** Nec id nobis virium 
accomplisbment of some result de- erat quod firmando praesidio et 
tcribed, ** Omisso Romano bello capessendo bello divideretur.** 
Porsenna Aruntem Ariciam op- Monam insufam] The modem 
pugnatiim misit.** Here it adds the Anglesey, a stronghold of Druidical 
rea^on for the opinion expressed, superstition. Tt was reduced by 
* He was fortunate, in that ne sub- Suetonius Paulinus, a.d. 61, and 
dued,* &c. So in H. i. 63, *' Omni ita sacred grovi s cut down or burat. 
comitate exceptos subitus pavor ter- There are still extensive Britisli 
Tuit nptis de repente armis ad remains found, intrenchmenti, 
caedem innoxiae civitatis.** Cf. cromlechs, &c. 
Agric. 22, **anna8 novas gentes 
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grayioTa, tanquam ex facili tolerantibus, imperentur: 
singulos sibi olim reges fuisse, nunc binos imponi; e 
quibus legatus in sanguinem, procurator in bona saeviret : 
aeque discordiam praepositorum, aeque concordiam subjec- 
tis exitiosam : alterius manus centuriones, alterius, servos 
yim et oontumelias misceiie: nihil jam cupiditati, nihil 
libidini exceptum : in proelio fortiorem esse, qui spoliet : 
nunc ab ignavis plerumque et imbellibus eripi domos, 
abstrabi liberos, iujungi delectus, tanquam mori tantum 
pro patria nescientibus : quantulum enim transisse mili- 

XY. ex /acili] Tbere are maiiT is an swlcwardly worded lentenoe, 

adjectives used in this wav with if it is correct ; for^inanus alterius* 

*cx' adyerbially. The following, is abruptly explained bj *centu- 

besides the one in tbe text, occur in rionee.* The violence wonld be 

Tacitus : * ex adfluenti/ ' ex aequo.* mainly due to the centuriont, tbe 

Livy bas * ex improviso/ * ex com- insults to tbe slaves. The former 

posito,' *expraeparato/*ex tuto,* *cx are the militarj officials of tho 

yano/ *ex insiierato.* Later in- MegatUB;* tfae latter the ministera 

Btances are ^ex abundanti,* *ex dis- of tlie * procurator.* Cf. A. xiv. 31, 

simulato,* *ex professo,' *ex conti- '*Quod contra vertit, adeo ut reg- 

nenti/ *ex pari, *ex integro.* Cicero num per centuriones, domus per 

has * ex improviso,* * ex occulto.* servos velut, capta vastarentur.** 

singidos] Formerly they had one Ritter omits *manum* as a gloss; 

ktng a-piece ; now in each' case thej but it does not seem absolutely 

had two. it does not mean, of necessary to reject it, altbough the 

conrse, that the two were in each sentence is certainly better without 

oase different, but that every tribe it. 

had received a double ruler in lieu IBidini eareptum'] * nothing is 

of their own single one. left secure froni their avarice and 

fn mnguinem .... saeviret'] Cf. lust.* Here the dative is the usual 

A. xii. 34, *'Quonim virtute vacui one after verbs of taking away. Cf. 

a aecuribus et tributis,** of the Virg. Aen. ix. 270, *■'' Clipeum cris- 

^legattts * and *procurator* re- tasoue rubentcs, Excipiam sorti.** 

spectively. The former would have aelecius] In H. i. 70 Britisb 

tno pofwer of life and death ; tbe troops are mentioned with Galli and 

latter would seize their goods in^ Lusitani as serving under Caecina, 

•atisfaction of flscal claims. in the Vitellian war. A British 

The subjunctive of the verb here levy of 8000 men is mentioned as 

h either tfaat of the Oratio obliqua, forming a part of Vitellius* own 

in which case the clause might be division, after the battle of Bed- 

replaced by * e quibus legatum sae- riacum. 

vire,* — a conftrurtion usual enough quantidnm enim transisse] The 

in speecbes thrown into narrative, — Oratio directa of this would be 

or it is the subjunctive of ^purpose,* *quantuliim militum transivit.* In 

and equivalent to * ut ex iis legatus the Oratio obliqua tlie indicative 

laeviret.* becomes the infinitive. Cf. A. i. 17, 

alteriua manus ^e.] *Centurions, **Quando ausuros exposcere re- 

the violent crew of the one, and media?** A. ii. 2, *' Ubi illam 

slaves the crew of the other, com- glbriam trucidantium Crassum si 

bined violence tuid insults.* This mancipium Caesaris Parthii impe- 
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tum, 81 sese Eritanninumerent ? sic G-ermanias excussisse 
jugum; et flumine/non Oceano, defendi: sibi patriam, 
conjuges, parentes ; illis avaritiam et luxuriam causas 
belli esse : recessuros, ut divus Julius recessisset, modo 
virtutes majorum * suorum aemularentur ; neve proelii 
unius aut alterius eventu pavescerent: plus impetus, 
majorem constantiam penes miseros esse. Jam Bri- 
tannorum etiam deos misereri, qui Bomanum ducem ab- 
sentem, qui relegatum in alia iusula ezercitum detine- 
rent: jam ipsos, quod difficillimum fuerit, deliberare: 
porro in ejusmodi consiliis periculosius esse deprehendi, 
quam audere. 

XYI. His atque talibus invicem instincti, Boudicea, 
generis regii femina, duce (neque enim sexum in imperiis 
discemunt) sumpsere universi bellum : ac sparsos per 
castella milites consectati, expugnatis praesidiis ipsam 
coloniam invasere, ut sedem servitutis: nec ullum in 
barbaris saevitiae genus omisit ira et victoria. Quod nisi 
Paulinus cognito provinciae motu propere subvenisset, 
amissa Britannia foret : quam unius proelii fortuna veteri 

ritet?** And A. xiii. 43, "Cur hioiBelf, and niade the Britons speftk 

enim neminem alium delectum?** througli a Roman mouth. Wex 

On the other hand, compare A. auggestsanotherexplanation, quoting 

xiii. 49, " Cur enim tam levia con- A. i. 59, ** Quae quando exuerint, 

sectaretur?** A. i. 19, "Cur inritusque discesserit ille inter nu- 

contra morem ohsequii vim medi- minadicatusAugustus." TheBritons 

tentur?^* Of these passages, in the use tfae word contemptuously, and 

former set, the verb of the Oratio to point an a fortiori argument. 

directa would be in the third (or Iftneir deified Julius had to with- 

first) person ; in the latter in thc draw, much more will their inferior 

second. Accordiug to Madvig this leaders. I believe the former view 

settles the mood in the Oratio the true one. 

ohliqua. relegaium t» alia inatdd] Cf. A. 

Germanias] This noun in the ii. 82, " Erumpebant questus, ideo 

glural means Germania Inferior and niminim in extremas terras relega* 

luperio^ on the left bank of the tum.** Here, then, the construction 

Rbine. Nevertheless, it is pretty is * detinerent in alia insula ^Mona) 

clear from the words * flumine de- exercitum rele^um ;* banisned, as 

j fendi^ that Germania Transrhenana it were, bjr the providential anger 

I is meant. The plurat <here may of the giods against the Romans, out 

I eilher be an error in the text, or it of comnassion to the Britons. 

I is used rhetorically, for the purpose quod tUfficillimum] DifficuU, be- 

I of amplification. cause, as he remarks in c. 12, it wa> 

diviu Julius] This use of * divus * a hard thing to induce the Britons 

in the mouth of savage Britons to band together to resist a oommoa 

soundsoddly. Perhaps Tacitus forgot aggressor. i 
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patientiae restituit, tenentibus arma plerisque, quos eon- 
scientia defectionis et propius ex legato timor agitabat, 
ne quanquam egregius cetera, arroganter in deditos, et, ut 
Buae quoque injuriae ultor, durius consuleret. Missus igitur 
Fetronius Turpilianus, tanquam exorabilior: et delictis 
hostium novus, eoque poenitentiae mitidr, compositis pri- 
oribus, nihil ultra ausus Trebellio Maximo provinciam 
tradidit. Trebellius sesnior et nullis castrorum expe- 
rimentis, comitate quadam curandi provinciam tenuit. 
Didicere jam barbari quoque ignoscere, yitiis blandien- 
tibus : et interventus civilium armorum praebuit justam 
segnitiae excusationem : sed discordia laboratum, cum 
adsuetus expeditionibus miles otio lasciviret. Trebellius, 
fuga ac latebris yitata exercitus ira, indecorus atque 
humilis precario mox praefuit: ac velut pacti, exercitus 
licentiam, dux salutem, et seditio sine sanguine stetit. 

XYI. tme quoquB\ Paulinus aeem to be three caaea where the 

legarded their revoit not merely as subjunctiTe * sit * or ^ esaet * can be 

an offence agaiuBt the state, but a omitted. Firstf when there are two 

pertonal afiront, as their venturing clauses joined by a conjunction, 

to rebel was in some sort a proof of and tlie verb of *■ existence * can be 

their contempt for him. supplied in some way from the 

ntdU»<xuirorumeanerimenti»\ For secondf as H. iv. 34, '* Tentaverat 

this ablative uf quali^, cf. A. i. 19, interim Civilis obsessonim animos 

* Blaesus multa dicendi arte.* tanquam apud Romanos res, et suis 

eurandi} ^Curare* is elsewhere Tictoria provenisset** A. i. 65, 

used absolutely in the sense of go- '* Quum apud Romanos invalidi 

Teming. Cf. Sall. Jug. 60, * Nam ignes, interruptae voces, ataue insi 

isin eaparte curabat.* 'Gubemare* Mjacerent vallo.** Secondiy, ii a 

and'administrare*areusedbyCicero particle has two or more verbs de- 

in the same absolute way. pending on it, without a conjunc- 

vdut panH^ The ellipse heie is tion, as A. i. 9, " Quod idem dies 

*sunt* * Yelut Ms ttsed iike &(rirf p accepti quondam imperii princeps 

in Greek, lLi»iv»tvn roi &inrtp et vitae supremus; quod Nolae . . . 

irpaitos 'rtviK<f>if>ttynudt, '"A^th' vitam fiuivisset,** which after all 

way, so as to sueak * (Plato, Phaedo, is very much akin to the first case. 

66 B). Cf. Liv. iii. 34, "Quibus Thirdly, if the subjunctiye is the 

adjectis absolvi posse velut corpus Oratio obiiqua of the indipative, as 

omnis Romani juris.** Also, xxiv. H. iii. 56, "Quis ordo agminis, 

2, *' Unus velut morbns invaserat quae cura ezplorandi, alios rogi- 

omnes Italiae gentes.** tans.** 

The reading proposed by some, stetU] * was checked.* Cf. H. iv. 

'Velutpacti (essent) .... haec 67, ^' Siequanorum prospera acie belli 

seditio,* &c., is apparently impos- in:petus stetit** AIso, A. iii. 

sible ; at all events, it is antinst the 72, ** Tanquam labore vigilantiaque 

usage of Tacitus; for with a pure ejus tantavis intra unum damnttm 

conditional final clattse the elfipse stetisset** 
of the verb is not found. There 
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I^ec Yettius Bolanus, manentibus adhuc civilibus belliSy 
agitavit Britanniam disciplina. Eadem inertia erga 
hostes, similis petulantia castrorum : nisi quod innoceus 
Bolanus et nullis delictis invisus, caritatem paraverat 
loco auctoritatis. 

XVII. Sed ubi cum cetero orbe Vespasianus et Bri- 
tanniam recuperavit; roagni duces, egregii exercitus^ 
minuta hostium spes : et terrorem statim intulit Peti- 
lius Cenalis, Brigantum civitatem, quae numerosissima 
provinciae totius perhibetur, adgressus : multa proelia, et 
aliquando non incruenta; magnamque Brigantum par- 
tem aut victoria ampiexus est aut beilo. Et cum Cerialis 
quidem aiterius successoris curam famamque obruisset, 
Bustinuit quoque molem Juiius Erontinus, vir magnus 
quantum licebat, validamque et pugnacem Silurum geu- 

Vettim Bdanus] Statius regarded diu et quasi vagum imperium sus- 

thia general throuffh a very dis- cepit firmavitque tandem Flavia 

torted medium. Writing to the gens.** 

son, he says (Silv. v. 2. 142) : BrigafUttm\ The Brigantes oe- 

cupied the Northem parts of the 

** Quanta Caledonios attollet gloria island, from the Mersey and Humber 

campos to the Scottish border. 

Cum tibi longaevus referet tracis alierius successoris] I think this 

incola terrae, means, that although Cerialis would 

Hic suetus dare thura parens ; hoc have endangered the reputation of 

cespite turmas any other successor, less distin- 

Affari; vigiles speculas, castella- guished than Frontinus, this last 

que longe general did not lose hj comparison 

Adspicis ; ille dedit. with hini, and bore, as well as the 

Cemis adhuc titulos : hunc ipse, other, the laborious office of ruling 

vocantibus armis Britain. Similarly Tacitus says, 

Induit, hunc regi rapuit thoraca H. ii. 90, " Tanquam apud alterius 

Britanno." civitatis senatum populumque mag- 

nificam orationem prompsit." 

XYII. recuperavU] As * recu- JtUius Frontintu ] He was Praetor 

perare * is used here, and not * re- Urbanus in a.d. 70, and perhaps 

cipere,* Yespasian is spoken of Consul SufFectus in a.d. 74. Under 

at having racovered the Roman Nerva he was made Curator Aqua- 

empire, previously lost, or held by mm, and an augur. After his death 

those who had no light to it. He his place in the Collegium was given 

rescued it from the degradation it to riiny the Younger. 

euffered in the hands of such men quantum licebat\ This probably 

as Otho and Vitellius, and restored means that VespaBian threw some 

it to its fornier dignity. Cf. H. ii. obstacles in the way of any further 

76, " A contumelia quam a lande development of his great qualities 

propius fuerit post Vitellium eligi." in more extended conquests, either 

AIso, Suet. Vesp. 1, " Rebellione from motives of economy, or for 

trium principum et caede incertum other reasons. 
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tem armis subegit; super yirtutem hostium, locorum 
quoque difficultates eluctatus. 

Xyill. Hunc Britanniae statum, bas bellorum yices 
media jam aestate transgressus Agricola invenit, cum et 
milites velut omissa expeditione ad securitatem, et 
hostes ad occasionem verterentur. Ordovicum ciyitas, 
haud multo ante adventum ejus, alam in finibus suis 
agentem prope universam obtriverat : eoque initio ereeta 
provincia, et quibus bellum volentibus erat, probare ex* 
emplum, ac recentis legati animum opperiri, cum Agri- 



SUurum ffeniem] The Silures 
occupied Hereford, Radnor, Breck» 
nock, Monmouth, and GUtmorKan. 

eluetaius], Cf. H. iii. 59, ^'Vix 
quieto agniine nives eluctantibua.** 
*£3.uctari* is equivalent to ^eluc- 
tando «iperare/ and therefore go- 
vemB the accusative, on the common 
principle of equivalent verbs taking 
the same cases. Tacitus uses ^ enitor* 
(H. i. 23), *evadere' (A. v. 10), 
*elabor^ (A. i. 61), *egredior* 
(A. i. 30), *exire' (A. vi. 49), with 
accusatives. Of these *exire* is 
poetical, and occurs in Lucretiu* 
(vi. 1215), and Virgil (xi. 750). 
* Evadere * and * egredior * are com- 
mon in other vrriters ; *enitor* and 
*elabor* are rare, and almost, if not 
quite, peculiar to Tacitus. 

XVIII. ad tecuntatem^ Sfc.l 
*while the soldiers betook them- 
Belves to careless enioyment, and 
the enem^ to profit bjr the oppor- 
tunity.^ Of course thero is no 
zeugma here. * Ad securitatem 
verti* is said if anj thing more 
properly than * ad occasionem verti ;* 
and the verb must be close to the 
vrord, in any instance of zeugma, to 
which it is appropriate. * Veni * 
seems almost equivalentto *animum 
vertere ad aliquid.* Cf. H. v. 11, 
I Bomani ad oppugnandum versi,* 
in the sense of tuming their atten- 
tion to a siege, as the context 
thowi. 

Ordovicum eivitas] The Ordo- 
vices occupied the district between 
Cardigan Bay and the river Dee; 



viz. the counties of Denbigh, Flint, 
Caemarvon, Merioneth, aud Mont- 
gomery. 

alam infinibu» tuis d^fentem'] The 
* ala * was a squadron of al 1 ied cavalry 
serving in the Roman army. 

For the absolute use of * agere/ 
meaning * to be quartered,* com- 

Sare H. i. 74, ** Easque qiuM Lug- 
uni agebant copias;"* and A. iL 
17, **Agnitum a Chaucis inter 
auxilia Komana aeentibus. * The 
ellipse is *praesidium;* the fuU 
phrase, *praesidium agitare/ occur- 
ring in H. iii. 12. 

quibus b^um volentUnu erat] Thu 
is a constraction in imitation of a 
usual Greek one. Cf. Thucyd. vi. 
46, "Kai Tw fikv Ntxia irpofritX''^ 
fiivtj» r\y TO, Trapa twv Eycarraiwv. 
Tacitus uses it more than once, as 
** Maturo ceterisque remanere et in 
verba Vespasiani volentibus erat ** 
(H. iii. 43) ; and " Ut quibusque 
bellum invitis aut cupieutibus erat** 
(A. i. 59). Sallust, like Tacitus, an 
imitator of the Greek writers, has 
the same construction. Cf. Sall. 
Jug. 84, and 100. Also Liv. xxi. 50. 
probare exemplum] * To approve 
of the precedent, and only to wait 
(before following it) to ascertain the 
character of tne new govemor.* 
Pliny the Elder uses * probare * in 
the sense of testing, in such phrases 
as * probare denarios,* ' tus probatur 
candore,' &c. Possiblv Tacitus may 
mean here *to test the precedent,* 
i.e. to see what result it had: if 
good, to join it ; if bad, to stand alooC 
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cola, quanquam transvecta aestas, sparsi per provinciam 
numeri, praesumpta apud militem illius anni quies, tarda 
et contraria bellum inchoaturo, et plerisque custodiri 
suspecta potius videbatur, ire obviam discrimini statuit: 
contractisque legionum vexillis et modica auxiliorum 
manu, quia in aequum degredi Ordovices non audebant, 
ipse ante agmen, quo ceteris par animus simili peri- 
culo esset, erexit aciem : caesaque prope universa gente, 
non ignarus instandum famae, ac, prout prima cessissent, 
terrorem ceteris fore, Monam insulam, cujus possessione 



fpani per provineiam numert] tandi hostis/* There would be a 

'Numerus* is used for a body of certain number of these (perhaps 

Boldiers of any niagnitude. Cf. H. 500, from A. iii. 21) attached to 

i. 6, and 87. Suetonius (Vesp. 6) each legion, and they might act 1^« 

has * VocatiB ad numerum ofliciis.* deftendently of their own legions, or 

* Numeri legioiiuni * are thereforethe several * vexilla * be joined together, 
maniples, cohorta, &c as in H. ii. 83. It does not how- 

tarda et co?iiniria] These words ever fbllow that ^rexilla* are the 

are in apposition to the previous same as * vexillarii.* It mny denotc 

sentence, * all points adverse,* &c. bodies of troops dctached from their 

Cf. A. xvi. 8, " Praeficeretque own legions, and serving apart from 

rationibuB et lihellis et epistolis them when occasion required. Cer- 

libertos, inania simul et falsa.*' So tainly such phrases as * vexillum 

in EuripidesMine 'RKiviiv KTavSafit» tironum * and ^equitiim * (A. ii. 78, 

Mci/cXco) XvitnuieiKpdv. and H. ii. 11), and 'vexilla delecto- 

eustodiri sunpecta potiut videbatur] rum ' (A. xv. 26), seeni to favour this 

This ought not to be traiislated view. I am inclined to think that 

* Most were rather of opinion that when Tacitus uses * vexillum* with- 
the Buspected points should be out any explanation, as ^vexilla 
watched, as tnough * custodiri * legionum/ * tertiae decumae legionis 
were put for^cu^odiendaesse.* ^Po- vexillum/ &c., he alludes to the 
tius* is really an adjective, not an veteran soldiers iirst mentioned. 
adverb ; and the sentence means, When he does not mean tliese, he 
*it seemed a better plan for the adds some explanation, such as * tiro- 
auspected points to be wa ched.* num/ *equitum/ &c. to show that he 

eontractisque legvmum vexillis] is speaking of other bodies of meu 

There is considerable doubt as to under a flag. 

the exact meaning of these words. erexit aciem] *Erigere* is nsed 

The common view is that the ' vex- of marching troops up hill. Cf. Liv. 

illa * consisteii of the veteraus who, i. 27, * Erigit totam aciem/ and iii. 

after a certain length of service, were 18, * In clivum Capitolinum crigunt 

released frr.m their oath. but retained aciem.* 
until their full discharge under a prout prima cessis^nty S[e.] This 

* vexillum,* free from the usual is a favourite remark of Tacitus. 
military duties, but calle^ into He repeats it H. ii. 20, ^' Gnarus ut 
service on special emergencies. Cf. initia belli provenissent, famam in 
A. i. 36, '* Exanctorari qui sena cetera fore; &nd A. xii. 31, "Ille 
dena (stipcndia) fecissent, ac retineri ffnarus primis eveutibus metum aut 
Bub vexiilo, immunes nisi propul- nduciam gigni.** 
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revocatum Paulinum rebellione totius Britanniae supra 
memoravi, redigere in potestatem animo intendit. Sed, ut 
in dubiis consiliis, naves deerant : ratio et constantia ducis 
transvexit. Depositis omnibus sarcinis, lectis^imos auxi- 
liarium, quibus nota vada et patrius nandi usus, quo 
simul seque et arma et equos regunt, ita repente im- 
misit, ut obstupefacti hostes, qui classem, qui naves, qui 
mare exspectabant, nihil arduum aut invictum credide- 
rint sic ad bellum venientibus. Ita petita pace ac dedita 
insula, clarus ac magnus haberi Agricola, quippe cui 
ingredienti provinciam, quod tempus alii per ostenta- 
tionem aut ofiSciorum ambitum transigunt, labor et peri- 
culum placuisset. 'Nec Agricola, prosperitate rerum in 
vanitatem usus, expeditionem aut victoriamyVocabat, 

cujus posaessione revocaiufn'} After for they would scarcely have been 

'revocari* Cicero alwavs uses a acquainted \vith the british fords. 

preposition, ' a * or * ab. Taeitus Tbe^ must, I think, be native troops, 

omits the preposition, as he does servmg in> tbe Roman armv, as Ta- 

in the case of verbs compounded of citus mentions in c. 29. 31. Wex 

* re,* like ' remeare/ when followed remarks, that if they were Britons, 
by a noun of place : 'remearis theBritoirsofMonacouIdnot hesaid 
Sjria,^ &c. In tbese two respects he to be astounded at their proceedinffs. 
foilows poetical usage, copymg Vir- They might, 1 suppose, be equatly 

STs * Acie revocaveriB ambo,* and astounded at being taken in an unez- 

!orace*s 'retortis littore Etrusco pected quarter, whether the assailants 

violenter undis.* were foreigners or their own coun- 

'Possessio* is used in a double trymen. 

sense by Tacitus, as coming from qui mare eMpectabanf] *who 

* possideo/ ' to retain - possession/ expected a sea attack.* The assault 
and 'possido/ *to get possession.* made by fording the shallows did 
The latter sense is the one here, not seem a sea iight, so much as an 
as in A. ii. 5, ^' At si mare intretur attack by land, because tbey ez- 
promptam ipsis possessionem.*^ pected the enemy to make his ap- 

duoiis consiliis] Owing to the pearance on the Westem or Northem 

dubious results of warlike opera- coast of the island. 

tions generally, Agricola was not officvmim ambUum\ Suetonius 

able to lay his plaus with any cer- describes Tiberius (c. 12), while in 

tainty beforehand. When the mo- retirement at Rhodes, as avoiding 

ment of action arrived, therefore, * praeter navigantium officia.* Titus 

he found his means inadequately (H. v. l) is said by bis courtesy 

provided. If he had been able to and affability * provocare officia.* 

map out his intended operations *Officia* therefore are the usual 

with perfect certainty, he would complimentary visits, ceremonial 

have had ships ready. addresses, and the like, made to a 

quibus nota vada"] These could new magistrate on taking poBsession 

hardlv have been the Batavian of his government. 

auxiharies (H. iv. 12, and A. ii. 8), in vanitatemusus] ^YanuB* meauB 

although they eerved in Britain ; any thing unreal, unBubBtantial, aa 

K . 
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yictos continuisse : ne laureatis quidem gesta prosecutuB 
est: sed ipsa dissimulatione famae famam auxit, aesti- 
mantibus quanta futuri spe tam magna tacuisset. 

XIX. Ceterum animorum provinciae prudens, si- 
mulque doctus per aliena experimenta, parum profici 
armis si injuriae sequerentur, causas bellorum statuit 
excidere. A se suisque orsus primum domum suam 
coercuit ; quod plerisque haud minus arduum est, quam 
provinciam regere. Nihil per libertos servosque pub- 
licae rei: non studiis privatis, nec ex commendatione 
aut precibus centurionum milites ascire, sed optimum 
quemque fidissimum putare: omnia scire, non omnia 
exsequi: parvis peccatis veniam, magnis severitatem 
commodare : nec poena semper, sed saepius poenitentia 

in Liyy^s phrase, *Ad vanum et XIX. Nihil per Ubertoi ^.] 

irritum redactn vicCoria est/ Henoe Understand * agere/ and see Germ. 

it means, by a natural conseqnence, ]9, on ' melius quidem adhuc* 

* untrue/ as ^ Vanus auctor absumpti mUiUs asoire\ I think this sen- 

Maainissae.* ' Vanitaa * is therefore tence on the face of it givea an 

opposed by Cicero to *veritas.* It unmistakeable impression of re- 

then implies the habit of doing or ferring to military promotion in its 

saying any thing, irrespective of its common meaning, not the promo- 

truth, to bring oneself into notice. tion of soldiers to offices about the 

Cf. H. iii. 73, " Umbra honoris et govemor^s establishment, such as 

suamet vanitate monstratum, ouod the posts of the * scribae,* * accensi,* 

edicta in populum pro Vespasiano Mictores,* &c., according to the 

magnifica, probrosa adversus Vitel- view of Wez. * Ascire ' seems used 

lium jecerat.** This is the sense absolutelv in the sense of *to 

here. Agricola did not make his promote; either supemumerariet 

success the ground of big talk about (* ascripticii *) to the ranks, or men 

himself to attract notice. This is trom the allied cohqrts to the 

somewhat different from our word legionary troops. 

' vanity,* which in its present use Jidissimum putare] Another read- 

has the notion of priding oneself on ing here is * fidelissimum.* Tho 

one*s advanti^;e8, personal or other- difference between the two words is 

wise, without any idea of falseness said to be as follows : * Fidus * is 

attached to it, — an idea which lies a man whose attachment to one^s 

at the root of ^ vanitas.* cause or person can be relied on ; 

ne laurecUisqtiidem] Pliny (xv. 40) * fidelis * is a man trastworthy in the 

mentionsthecustomofsendinghome discharge of duties committed to 

despatches wreathed with laurel on him. An army is c^illed * fidus * to 

the announcement of victory. Cf. its leader ; a slave would be ' fidelis * 

Liv. V. 28, ^^ Litterae Postumio to his master. However, this dis- 

laureatae sei^uuntur, victoriam Po- tinction is often neglected. 

puli Romani esse.** Tacitus uses non omnia exae<jui] ' Elzsequi * 

*kurea* in the same way: "Ipse in this sense is found in Livy, and. 

lauream gestae prospere rei ad fra- is common inlaterwriters. Cicero^B 

trem misit" (H. iii. 77). Cf. Suet. word is •persequi.* 

Domit 6. teverikitem oommodare'} Thera 
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contentus esse : officiis et administrationibus potius non 
peccaturos praeponere, quam damnare cum peccassent. 
Prumenti et tributorum exactionem aequ,alitate munerum 
moUire, circumcisis quae in quaestum reperta ipso tributo 
gravius tolerabantur : namque per ludibrium adsidere 
clausis horreis et emera ultro frumenta ac ludere 
pretio cogebantur: devortia itinerum et longinquitas 
regionum indicebatur, ut civitates a proximis hibemis 
in remota et avia deferrent, donec, quod omnibus in 
promptu erat, paucis lucrosum fieret. 

XX. Haec primo statim anno comprimendo, egregiam 
&mam paci circumdedit : quae vel incuria vel intolerantia 



doesnotnecessarilyseemanyzeagma mentum aestimatum/ at the low 

here. * Gommodare * is used by the fized price. 

writers of the age of Tacitus very Besides this there was a second 

mnch in the sense of giving, as- wrong done them. They were or- 

signing, — a meaning which suits dered to supply the com at some 

the first clause as well as the distant quarter: to avoid the enor- 

second. mous ezpense and difficulty of 

dausis horreis S[0.] This is a Yerr transit, they found themselves com- 

difficult passage, of which I think pelled to ouy com in the manner 

the explanation is as follows: The stated in the locality where it had 

cora was the ^ framentum in cel- to be supplied to the government. 

lam * or ^ aestimatum,* provided by iii dvUtUes , , . in remota ^c.'] 

the provincials at a fized rate for Cicero accuses Verres (iii. 82) of 

tbe use of the goveraor and troops. the same thing : " Avariores magis- 

This the Britons would have sup- tratus institnerant semper in ultima 

plied easily, if the Roman agents ac difficillima ad portandum loca 

nad not first secured in some way frumentum imperare, ut vectnrae 

or other all the com in any given difficultate ad quam vellent aesti- 

neighbourhood, and stored' it in mationem pervenirent.^* This pro- 

their own granaries, kept closed ceeding, however, was not actually 

(* chiusis horreis *). When the Bri- ill^al, as the magistrates were al- 

tons had to supply the cora, there lowed to fiz the place where the 

was none forthcoming, ezcept from cora was to be delivered. 

the Roman stores. Consequently, auod omntbus in promptu ^c.] 

they were forced to buy their com ' Tnat of which there was really 

at the Roman granaries, subjected abundance at hand (if they had been 

during the negotiation to all kinds allowed to arrange the matter fairly), 

of insults, the granaries -being open was turaed into a source of gain to 

only at stated times (* adsidere per a few (Roman officials).* 

ludibrium^). The Britons were XX. /amam pad drcumdedtt] A 

moreover compelled to pay an similar phrase occurs H. iv. 11, 

enormous price for their cora, being ** Qui principatus inanem ei famam 

made to bid one against the other, circumdarent ;** and in the dialogue 

to ran upthevalue (* ludere pretio*). de Orat. 37, " Hanc illi famam cir- 

After purchasing it, they had to cunadederant.^* It seems an imi- 

reiell it to the Romans, as *fra- tatibn of the Qreek: Mi/ xfids 

K 2 
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priorum, haud minus quam bellum timebatur. Sed ubi 
aestas advenit, contracto exercitu, multus in agmine, lau- 
dare modestiam, disjectos coercere : loca caetris ipse 
capere, aestuaria ac silvas ipse praetentare: et nihil in- 
terim apud hostes quietum pati, quominus subitis excur- 
sibus popularetur : atque ubi .satis terruerat, parcendo 
rursus inritamenta pacis ostentare. Quibus rebus multae 
civitates, quae ijx illum diem ex aequo egerant, datis 
obsidibus iram posuere, et praesidiis castellisque circum- 
datae, tanta ratione curaque, ut nulla ante Britanniae 
nova pars. 

Bttav fioi irtpipdKi^ Avnviplav Tacitus nieant that Agricola ascer- 

(Orest. 1031); and *Efiol ik <iTi- tained whether the estuaries weie 

Mfai» ir«/()tt0«T«, Thucyd. vi. 89. fordahlc. Cf. A. ii. 8, " Prima 

intolerantia] The word is here aestuaria nondum adcrescente unda 

used passively, as in Suetoning intrepidi ti-ansiere.** 

(Tib. 51), * Acerbitnte et intole- guominus . . . poptdaretur] The 

rantia morum,* manners others Bubjectof the verbhereis^Agricola;* 

could not tolerate. Sometimes it he gave them no rest from ravaging 

is used actively for the incapacity their country. This is much better 

to tolerate any thing; as Cic. pro than translating it, Mie allowed the 

Cluent. 40, ^' Quis ^nim cum illa enemy no rest, to prevent his laying 

superbia atque intolerantia ferre waste tbe Roman camp by sudden 

potuisset.?'* inroads,* which makes.it necessary 

midtus tn c^Tnine] Sc. ^esse.* to supply 'hostis* from ^apud 

The phrase is used of any one who hostes.* 

shows himself . frequently on the «t aequo e^erant] ^Cf. H. iv. 64, 

line of raarch, first here, and then " Integer, et servitutis oblitus po- 

there. Cf. Sall. Jyg. 9Q, ^ In agmine pulus, aut ex aequo agetis aut aliiB 

atqiie ad vigilias multus' adesse.* imperabitis.V. The states in question 

* Multus * is also used in tbe sense haa remained independeht, and not 

of * vigorous ;* cf. Sall. Jng. 84, been conquered or .enslaved by the 

who copied the Greek use of woXuc, Bomans. 

in sucn phrases as iroXirv fiftxctro, ut ntdla ante ^c.] The old etdi- 

iro\v9 ToliavfApsfitiKocriviyKHTai, tions read, ,*ut nolla ante Bri- 

orav iroAuv 6 ()co« cA0yi, &c. tanniae nova pars illacessita trans- 

loca castris ipse caftere] Agricola ierit,* in whicn I do not see any 

seems to have marched from Mona sense. B^ ending with * nova pars,* 

through the Westem side of England and making 'inlacessita transiit* 

to the Scottish border, or, according refer to the ' se<^uens hiems,* the 

to some, to the Frith of Forth, passage becomes intelligibie. The 

although the former seeras more only point unusual is tfae combinar 

likely. There are still traces of tion of * tanta . . . ut* in the sense 

Roman encampments visible along of ^ so great as.* Cicero, however, 

the route Agricola apparently took has something of the sort : " Nun- 

Northward». quam tamen neque tantum peri- 

aestuaria] These estuaries would culum mihi adire visus sum neque 

be the Dee, Ribble, and Solway tanto onere pertimui ut nunc in 

Friths. By ^aestuaria praetentare* ipso juaicio; and "Est alienum 
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XXI. Inlacessits transiit sequens hiems saluberrimiB 
oonsiliiB absumpta : namque ut homines dispersi ae rudes, 
eoque in bellum faciles, quieti et otio per yoluptates,ad- 
suescerent, hortari privatim, adjuvare publice, ut templa, 
fbra, domus exstruerent, laudando promptos, et castigando 
segnes : ita honoris aemulatio pro necessitate erat. Jam 
vero principum filios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia 
Britannorum studiis Gallorum anteferre,' ut qui modo 
linguam Eomanam abnuebant, eloquentiam concupis- 
cerent: inde etiam habitus nostri honor et frequens 
toga: paulatimque discessum ad delenimenta vitiorum, 
porticus, et baJnea, et conviviorum elegantiam : idque 
apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur, cum pars servi- 
tutis esset. 

XXII. Tertius expeditionum annus novas gentes 

tantoTiroatestu/* Corneliiu Nepos policjwould naturally be to aecure 

too has *^ Tanta modestia dicto iriends to theyRoman interest \rhen 

audiens fuit nt ai privatus esset." these princes ascended their own 

XXI. in beUum /aci/es] 'easily thrones. Cf. A. xi. 16; xii. 10. 

moved to war.* The old reading is ingenia Britannorum S[c.] * he 

Mn bello faciles/ which need not used to expreBS his belief in the 

mean, as Walch supposes it miist, superiority of the natural talents 

*good-natured in war.* Titusissaid of the Britons over the laboriously 

b^ Suetonius to have been * in fingen- acquired attainments of the Gauls.* 

dispoematibus facilis;* therefore the Agricola believed the Briton to be 

phrase miffht be * ready, energetic the naturally cleverer man ; the 

in war.* HoweTer, the other read- Gaul to have improved his scantier 

ing and meaning are better, as most talents by greater care. 

contrasted with * ouieti et otio.* eloquentiam concupiseerent} Jnve- 

templa^ ^c.] A Roman temple, nal (xv. 116) jokes about the spread 

now called Arthur'» Oon, or Oven, of Roman learning : * 
near the Carron, in Stirlingshire, 

is said to have been built by "Gallia causidicos docuit &canda 

Asricola. Britannos ; 

Tacitus generally uses 'domos,* De conducendo loquitur jam 

when he speaks of buildings ; * do- rhetore Thule." 
mus.* when he means families or 

households. Cf. H. iii. 41, " Quo- Martial (xi. 3) speaks of his verses 

minus adulteriisque ac stupris pol- as well known in Britain . " Dici- 

luere hospitum donius crederetur." tur et nostros cantare Britannia 

hannria aemulaiio Src.] 'rivalry versus." 

in obtaining distinction took the porticuSf et balnea] Boudicea, in 

place of compulsion.* Dion Cassius, expresses a thorough 

/Uios . . . erudire] This seems to contempt for the Romans, as men 

have been a usual policy with the who bathe in hot water. There 

Romans. Augustus (Suet. Ortav. 48) were public baths all over Britain, 

often educated the sons of allied or as at Epeiacum (Lanchester), Coc- 

tributary kings. Tbe result of the cium(Ribchester).Lavatrae(BoweB). 
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aperuit, vastatis usque ad Taum (aestuario nomen est) 
nationibus : qua formidine territi hostes, quanquam con- 
fiictatum saevis tempestatibus exercitum, lacessere non 
ausi : ponendisque insuper castellis spatium fuit. Ad- 
Dotabant periti, non alium ducem opportunitates locorum 
sapientius legisse: nullum ab Agricola positum castel- 
lum aut vi hostium expugnatum aut pactione ac fuga 
desertum. Crebrae eruptiones : nam adversus moras 
obsidionis, annuis copiis firmabantur: ita intrepida ibi 
hiems et sibi quisque praesidio, inritis hostibus eoque 
desperantibus, quia soliti plerumque damna aestatis hi- 
bemis eventibus pensare, tum aestate atque hieme juzta 
pellebantur. Nec Agricola unquam per alios gesta 
ayidus intercepit: seu centurio, seu praefectu^, incor- 

A 'basilica* for riding is mentioned Adn<4abcmt periit] The eame 

in an inecription : *' Basilicam eques- phrase occurs A. xii. 25, and H. 

trem exercitoriam jampridem a solo lii. 37, ' periti * being merely equi- 

coeptam aedificavit consummavit- valent to competent judges, and 

que.** taking its precise meaning, whether 

XXII. ad Taum} The Frith of skilful in military tactics, or skilful 

Tay. There is a reading * ad Ta- in jurisprudence, from the context 

naum.* Wex eupposes this to be nam adversua 4f^.] The itoman 

the Estuary of the Tyne ; others the garrison in the rorts were able to 

Tweed ; but these are evidently too make frequent sallies, because as 

far South. There seems a want of they were ihoroujthly supplied with 

cleamess about the conquests and provisions ('annuis copiis"), tho 

proceedings of the several years of enemy thought it useless to attempt 

Agricola'scommand. In the second a blockade on the chance of starving 

year, he appears to have reached the them out. They were therefore left 

Scottish borders ; in the third, he unmolested. One of these forts was 

found his way ^usque ad Taum;* at Ardoch probably in Perthshiie, 

in the fourth year, Tacitus describes where extensive remains have been 

him as consolidating his conquests, found, and still, I believe, exist 

and establishing forts across the This particular fort is said to be in 

IsthmuB, between the Friths of a very commanding position, and to 

Forth and Clyde ; in the fifth year, fuUy justify the eulogium on Agri- 

he advances beyond this line of cola^s skill in choosing his sites. 

forts, amongst nations * unknown to inrUis ho8Ubu»\ * the enemy being 

that time.* Probably Tacitus in- baffled.* Gf. A. iii. 21, " Inritnm 

tends us to understand that Agncola fessumque Romanum impune ludi- 

only hastily overran the ^utem ficabatur.** 

part of Caledonia^ beyond the Forth prae/ectus] These * praefecti * are 

to the Tay, and then retired, secur- often mentioned with ' tribuni * 

ing at first only so much of the (H. iv. 78), 'leeati' (H. iii. 19), and 

country as lay South of tfao Forth, * centurions* (H. iv. 14). Tbey held 

and reserving to another year the the same position in the auxiliary 

permanent conquest of all North troope of the allies as the tribunes 

of it. in the legionaries. There were siz 
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ruptnm facti testem habebat. Apud quosdam acerbior in 
conviciis narrabatur : ut erat bonis comis, ita adversus 
malos injucundus ; ceterum ex iracundia nihil supererat : 
secretum et silentium ejus non timeres : honestius puta- 
bat ofFendere quam odisse. 

XXIII. Quarta aestas obtinendis quae percurrerat, 
insumpta: ac si virtus ezercituum et Bomani nominis 
gloria pateretur, inventus in ipsa Britannia terminus. 
Nam Ciota et Bodotria diversi maris aestibus per im- 
mensum revectae, angusto terrarum spatio dirimuntur, 
quod tum praesidiis firmabatur: atque omnis propior 
sinus tenebatur, summotis velut in aliam insulam hos- 
tibus. 

of these last officert to a legion allomr snch a thinff.* Agricola bad 

{whence xiXiapxo^ is the Greek before crossed the codotria towardi 

term for tribune), and probably six the Tay. Afterwards padsing tbe 

* praefects * in the correeponding Clota, he tumed Weetwaxds. 

force of allies. in ipsa Britatmia . . . Nam ^c] 

aecrttum el silentium ejus] Tacitus, By ' Britain itself,* he means Britain 

one would think, is here contrasting on thia side of the Friths; for owing 

Agricola with Domitian, who was to the distance inland these estnaries 

just at this very time raised to the penetrate, the all but isolated country 

imperial throne. Of him he re- north of them may be regarded as a 

marks, c. 39, " Talibus curis exer- different island. 

citus, quodque saevae cogitationis revectae] Tacitus speaks of the 

indicium erat, secreto suo satiatus," Clota and Bodotriaas ' carried back/ 

&c. * Secretum * here, as in c. 39, because the' waters of these river 

means a moody brooding over anj mouths on their dischaige into the 

thing. Ocean, on the Westem and Eastem 

XXIII. cbtinendie quae percur- coasts (* diversi maris '), are driven 

rerat] ^Obtinere* is * to continue back by the sea waves, and made to 

holding,^ * to maintain ;^ as in Liv. retrace their course inland. Cf. 

i. 16, ^' Bomana pubes maestum Pliny (Epist iv. 30)« " Ut ilumina 

silentium obtinebat.'^ Agric. 24, (^uae in mare defemntur, adversan- 

"DebeUari obtinerique Hibemiam tibus ventis obvioque aestu retor- 

posse.^* The sentence therefore quentur.** 

means, * The fourth summer was atque omnis propior sinus] This 

spent in permanently taking mea- means the whole shore, with its 

sures to maintain ground which projecting nooks, in the vicinity of 

before he had only run over.* the Isthmus, Elast and West, on its 

si virttu . . . pateretur] This is Southera or English side. A wall, 

not quite the same thing as if Ta- called Grahanfs D>ke, of which 

citus had written * passa fuisset.* remains exist, was built by LoUius 

This last reading would mean ' if Urbicus, in the reign of Antoninus, 

the braverv of our armies had then no doubt ou pretty much the sarae 

permitted. The reading in the line as Agricola''^. from old Kirk- 

text speaks not of a single time, but patrick on the Clyde to Abercom 

makes a general hypothesis, * If the on the Frith of Forth. 
bntvery of our armies could ever. 
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XXIY. Quinto expeditionum anno, nave prima trans- 
gressus, ignotas ad id tempus gentes crebris simul ac 
prosperis proeliis domuit: eamque partem Britanniae, 
quae Hiberniam aspicit, copiis instruxit, in spem magis 
quam ob formidinem: siquidem Hibernia, medio inter 
Britanniatn atque Hispaniam sita, et Gallico quoque mari 
opportuna, valentissimam iroperii partem magnis invicem 
usibus miscuerit. Spatium ejus, si Britanniae compare- 
tur, angustius, nostri maris insulas superat. Solum coe- 
lumque et ingenia cultusque hominum haud multum a 
Britannia differunt: melius aditus portusque per com- 

XX 1Y. nave primd] It is not tfae brarest recniits. Cf. H. iii. S3, 

▼erj clear what this ezpression **Suis exhortntionibus Gallias His- 

means. It can hardly imply that paniasque validissimam terrarum 

Agrirola wintered at Rome, and partem.** 'Miscuerit* (*/ii<^titv air, 

retumed to Britain by the earliest si expugnata fuerit/ Wex) is diffi- 

ship on the opcning of navigation cult to translate : * Would unite in 

after the winter. Cki the whole I interconrse with itself the strongest 

think it means that he crossed the portions of the empire, with great 

Clota estunry (for the Bodotiia had mutual advantages.^ Theadvantage 

been crossed before), and was himself to'Ireland would be the civilization 

in the leading ship. derived from Rome, to the other 

ignotas ad id . , . peniesl As countries the opening of new sources 

Agricola crossed the Clota, these of traffic, and the drawing lecruits 

tribes would be those who occupied thence. 

Renfrew, Cunningham, Carrick. ingema . . . a Britannia dijferuni'] 

guae Hiftemiam aspicit] The This is a very common ellipse in 

only parts of Scotland; I believe, Latin and Greek. Cf. Theoc. ii. 16, 

whence Ireland can be seen are *lfdiifxaKa xaud* ipdoiaa xipiioifa 

Galloway and Cantire ; but Tacitus /unTt rt Ki/oicii«. Propert i. 9. II, 

simply means here the part which ^" Plus in amore valet Mimnermi 

looks towards, or is in the direction versus Homero.** TheEnglish idiom 

of Ireland. of course requires a different tum. 

in spem magis S^o.] Rather, that melius aditus ^.] The old read- 

is, to pave tlie way forwhat hehoped ing is * in melius cogniti,^ which it 

to effect subsequen^Iy, than because seems impossible to construe in anj 

he was alaimed for its safety. such way as to make sense. * Melius 

medio inier Briianniam] This cogniti* can hardlv mean, as some 

is explained bv c. 10. It does not, take it, 'known better than those 

therefore, at a\l follow that Ireland of Britain ;* for sucfa was not the 

was placed by Tacitus South of case. The words, I think, are 

England. He might, and probably added, because the preceding claute, 

did, know its trae relative position Mnirenia cultusque hominum haud 

compared to Britain, and yet de- multum diffemnt,* being a vague 

Bcribe it as he does. account, may imply that Tacitus did 

valentissimam imperii partem] notpossess tbe meansof giving more 

Gaul, Spain, and Britain are thus particular information. The coast 

designated, ber^iuse large armies and harbours were, however, more 

were stationed there, and the forces accurately and definitely known than 

of "the empire reiuforced thence by the habita of the people. 
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mercia et negotiatores cogniti. Agricola expulsum sedi- 
tione domestica unum ex regulis gentis ezceperat, ac 
specie amicitiae in occasionem retinebat. Saepe ex eo 
audivi, legione una et modicis auxiliis debellari obtineri- 
que Hiberniam posse. Idque etiam adversus Britanniam 
profuturutn, si Eomana ubique arma, et Telut e conspectu 
libertas toUeretur. 

XXV. Ceterum aestate, qua sextum officii annum 
inchoabat, amplexus civitates trans Bodotriam sitas, quia 
motus universarum ultra gentium, et infesta hostilis exer- 
citus itinera timebantur, portus classe exploravit : quae 
ab Agricola primum adsumpta in partem virium, seque- 
batur egregia specie, cum simul terra, simul mari bellum 
impelleretur, ac saepe iisdem castris pedes equesque et 
nauticus miles, mixti copiis et laetitia, sua quisque facta, 
suos casus attollerent: ac modo silvarum et mon* 



ia oeoatwnem retmebai'] Agricola ftbruptis saxis aat per occulta Tada 

kept the chief to make a pretext infestaa.** An easier reading is 

out of him for meddling in the * ezercitui hostili ;" but this is more 

affairs of Ireland. Tn much the like the correction of a copyist trjing 

same way Claudius harboured Be- his hand on conjectural emendation. 

ricus, and at his instigation, under The words from ^quia^ to Uime- 

pretence of re&toring him, inyaded bantur*give the reason wh^ Agri- 

Bntain. cola was accompanied by his fieet. 

dehellari] Thia compound answers He did not venture to march directly 

to the Greek KUTairoXt/itiadaty to inland over the Isthmua, for fear 

be warred down, or completely aub- of being entangled amidat hostile 

juffated. tribea, without any aupport. He 

AXV. ampleana'^ The ellipse is probably, therefoie, kept within a 

* bello,' or * castellis/ or a aimilar moderate distnnce of the Eastem 
word. Cf. c. 17, ** Magnamque ahore, and his fleet coasted along at 
Brigatitum partem aut victoriaam- the same time, so that in case of 
plexua eat aut bello.'* The region extremity he could receive pro- 
Bo embraced was Fife, Perth, Angua, visiona or succours, or retire on 
and the £astern side of the High- shipboard. 

lands. mixti ooptts] This is a curious 

in/esia hoHUis eaereHus iHnera'] If expreasion, not however uncom- 

this reading be correct, the genitive monly found. Those whose provi- 

depends on ^ itinera,* and * hostilis sions, &c., were enjoyed in common, 

exercitus ^ is used of a hostile army are said to be mixed with the 

generally, and incidentally here, of provisions, &c. So in H. i. 9, 

the Roman army. Agricola was ^'Elxercitua nec vitiis nec viribuB 

afraid lest the routes that any at- miscebantur,^* their vicea and 

tacking force, and therefore his own streuffth were not mutually im- 

army must take, shoiild be beset. parted by one to the other. Also, 

* Infesta * is used in the sense of A. xi. 24, ^* (Qalli) jam moribus, 

* iofestata,* as in A. ii. 23, ** iniulai artibus, adfinitatibus noBtris miztL** 
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tium profunda, modo tempestatum ac fluctuum adversa, 
binc terra et hostis, ]iinc yictus Oceanus militari jac- 
tantia compararentur. Britannos quoque, ut ex cap- 
tivis audiebatur, visa classis obstupefaciebat, tanquam, 
aperto maris sui secreto, ultimum yictis perfugium 
clauderetur. Ad manus et arma conversi Caledoniam 
incoientes populi, paratu magno, majore fama, uti 
mos est de ignotis, oppugnare ultro castella adorti, 
metum, ut provocantes, addiderant: regrediendumque 
eitra Bodotriam, et excedendum potius quam pelleren- 
tur, ignavi specie prudentium admonebant: cum in- 
terim cognoscit, hostes pluribus agminibus inrupturos. 
Ac ne superante numero et peritia locorum circumiretur, 
diviso et ipse in tres partes ezercitu incessit. 

XXVI. Quod ubi cognitum hosti, mutato repente 
oonsilio, universi nonam legionem, ut mazime invalidam, 

tmerto . . . daudeniur^ Eitber xnade a merit of it.* A. yi. 30, 

as Wex, I think, justly observes, **Dum Lentulo Gaetulico pericu- 

tbis is rather carelesa writing from lum facessit, ultro damnatur.^* 

the incongruity of ideas in * aperto * While endeaTouring to imperil 

and * clauderetur/ or it is a poor another, he found the tables tumed, 

conceit. and himself in danger. A. vi. 31, 

omat^are uUro\ The reading of *^ Non despectum id apud barbaros, 

nearly all the MSS. is * oppugnasse ultroque potentiam habet.** It is 

nltro,* which it seems impossible to not looked down on by the bar- 

translate in any probable manner. barians ; indeed, the reverse is true : 

In the tezt * oppiignare * depends on it brings influence with it. From 

*adorti.* Cf Liv. vi. 2, *Castra these passages the force of *ultro* 

oppugnare adortus est;* and there is clearly seen, and bow it differs 

are many instances of this con- from *8ponte,* which is simply 

ttruction. opposed to * invitus/ 

Traces of these forts are stiU paUu» quam pellermiur] *Po- 

▼isible in Perth and Fife, for they tius* isconstructedhere like *priu8.* 

were not those between the two Cf. Sall. Jug. 106, ^'Mansurum 

Friths. potius quam morbo interiturae vitae 

*Ultro,* in Tacitus, is often a parceret.** Also, A. i. 35, **Ille 

difiBcult word to translate. Its moriturum potius quam fidem exu- 

meaning can best be learned by eret clamitans.** 

looking at one or two pasai^i^es where XXVI. ui tnamme invalidam'] 

it occurs. H. i. 71, ^^ Celsus con- This ninth legion was the one 

stanter servatae erga Galbam fidei defeated under the command of 

crimen confessus, ezemplum ultro P. Cerialis, by the Britons, while 

imputavit ;** that is, * Celsus was so Paulinus was abaent in Wales. They 

fiur from thinking his fidelity to were afterwards recruited by le- 

Galba in need of excuse, that, tum- gionaries from Germanv, although 

ing the tables on those who might thcir ranks were probabiy only par- 

have been ready to accuse him, ha tially fiUed (A. ziv. 32. 38). The 
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nocte adgressiy inter somnum ac trepidationem caesis 
yigilibus, inrupere. Jamque in ipsis castris pugnabatur, 
cum Agricola, iter hostium ab exploratoribus edoctus, et 
yestigiis insecutus, velocissimos equitum peditumque ad- 
Bultare tergis pugnantium jubet, mox ab universis adjici 
damorem : et propinqua luce fulsere signa : ita ancipiti 
malo territi Britanni: et Somanis redit animus; ac 
securi pro salute, de gloria certabant : ultro quin etiam 
erupere : et fuit atrox in ipsis portarum angustiis proe- 
lium, donec pulsi hostes : utroque ezercitu certante, his, 
ut tulisse opem, illis, ne eguisse auzilio viderentur : quod 
nisi paludes et silvae fugientes tezissent, debellatum iUa 
victoria foret. 

XXVII. Cujus conscientia ac fama ferox ezercitus, 
nihil virtuti suae invium: penetrandam Caledoniam, 
inveniendumque tandem Britanniae terminum, continuo 
proeliorum cursu, fremebant: atque illi modo cauti ac 
sapientes, prompti post eventum ac magniloqui erant. 
Iniquissima haec bellorum conditio est : prospera omnes 
sibi vindi«ant, adversa uni imputantur. At Britanni non 
virtute, sed occasione et arte ducis rati, nihil ez adrogan- 

site of this bmttle isplaced hj Gordon verba feci, aut pro vobig sollicitior 

in tbe county of Fife, wbere tbere aut pro me secunor/* Tbe RomanB 

is still a Roman camp to be traced fougbt to obtain new glory ; ' pro 

at a place called Locb-ore,not far gloria* would be in defence of tbe 

from Loch-leven. To tbe Soutb of glory tbey poMesaed already. Cf. 

tbis place iB a large momB, whence Liy. zxi. 41, '*Non de pos- 

tree-roots are dug in large numbers. sessione Siciliae et Sardiniae de 

Tbis agrees very well witb tbe re- quibus quondam agebatur, sed pro 

mark ac tbe end of the cbapter, that Italia vobis est pugnandum.^* 

marsbes and woods alone saved tbe XXVTL Cujus conseientia ^c.l 

Caledonians. * Tbe army, inspirited by an inward 

/itlsere st^ma] * Signa * is used in feeling of pride at tbeir success, and 

Tacitus in two ways. Here, as often, tbe &me resulting from it,* &c. 

it means standards generally. Espe- Some of the editors bave * con- 

cially it is put for tbe ensigns of stantia,* wbich would mean the 

tbe allied cohorts ; the proper word firmness displayed in gaining tbie 

for those of the legionary cohorts victory. 

being ' vexilla.* When the two are illi modo cauW] Tbese are tbe 

mentioned together (H. iv. 15) people referred to in c. 25, as ad- 

*signa* and 'vexilia* designate the vising tbe evacuation of tbe district 

standards of the allies and legiona- beyond Bodotria. 

ries respectively. non virtutej aed ococMone] *■ not 

securi pro scUute, de gloria] So considering (the event) to bave oc- 

H. iv. 58, "Nunquam apud vos cunred firom tbe bravery (of the 
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tia remittere, quominus juventutem armarent, conjuges 
ac liberos in loca tuta transferrent, coetibus ac sacrificiis 
conspirationem civitatum sancirent: aique ita inritatis 
utrimque animis discessum. 

XXVIII. Eadem aestate cohors Usipiorum, per Ger- 
manias conscripta et in Britanniam transmissa, magnum' 
ac memorabile facinus ausa est. Occiso centurione ac 
militibus, qui ad tradendam disciplinam immixti mani- 
pulis, exemplum et rectores habebantur, tres liburnicas 
adactis per vim gubernatoribus ascendere : et uno remi- 
gante, suspectis duobus, eoque interfectis, nondum yulgato 
rumore, ut miraculum praevehebantur : mox hac atque 
illa rapti, cum plerisque Britannorum sua defensan- 
tium proelio congressi, ac saepe victores, aliquando pulsi, 
eo ad extremum inopiae venere, ut infirmissimos suo- 
rum, mox sorte ductos vescerentur: atque circumvecti 
Britanniam, amissis per inscitiam regendi navibus, pro 
praedonibus habiti, primum a Suevis, mox a Frisiis in- 
tercepti sunt : ac fuere, quos per commercia venumdatos 

Romans), bat the adroitness and would seize theni, and aome near 

8kill of the general.* NevertheleBs, the Ems, thua falling into the hands 

this is an awkwardly worded aen- of the Fiisii. 

tence, and Rittet^s conjecture of et uno remigante] This is a yery 

'superati* improves matters ver^ obscure passage. ^Remigare,* *to 

considerably. pull at tne oar,* can liaraly be put 

dwsessum] Tbat is, Aericola for steering. Besides, if there had 

withdrew beyond the fortified Isth- been even one competent pilot, one 

mus between Clota and Bodotria, would scarcely think that all three 

and there, defended by his chain ships would have been lost *per 

of forts, went into winter-quarters. inscitiam regendi.' Perhaps the 

The Britons. of course, on their crewskilledtwoof thepilotson well- 

aide retired also. g^uuded suspicion, and entertaining 

XXVIII. ooAor5{7stptoru9fi] This vague doubts of the want of good 

was very likely a part pf the force faith in the case of the third, put 

atationed by Agricola in the district him to work at the oar. 

mentioned iu c. 24 as looking towards praewhebaniur] This is put for 

Ireland, i.e. Carrick, &c. They * praetervehebantur.' Cf. H. ii. 2, 

started from this part of the island, * Oram Achaiae praevectus ac laeva 

and sailing by the westem part of maris.* 

Scotland, and rounding the northem fMMCsorieductosvescerentur'] * Ves- 

extremity (irepuVXiixrav tA irpo^ ci* is used bv Phaedrus, TibuUus, 

ioiripa» avrfji is Dion Cassius* and Pliny with an accusative. Per- 

account), entcred the German Ocean. haps the ablative ^sorte* induced 

They were carried past their own Tacitus to avoid another, by putting 

home in Germany, and stranded, the accusative. 
some near the Elbe, where the Suevi 
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et in Dostram usque ripam mutatione ementium adductos, 
indicii^m tanti casus inlustravit. 

XXIX. Initio aestatis Agricola domestico vulnere ictus 
anno ante natum filium amisit. Quem casum neque, ut 
plerique fortium virorum ambitiose, neque per lamenta 
rursus ac moerorem muliebriter tulit : et in luctu bellum 
inter remedia erat. Igitur praemissa classe, quae pluribus 
locis praedata magnum et incertum terrorem faceret, ei- 
pedito exercitu, cui ez Britannis fortissimos et longa pace 
exploratos addiderat, admontem Grampium pervenit, quem 
jam hostis insederat. Nam Britanni, nihil fracti pugnae 
prioris eventu, et ultionem aut servitium exspectantes, 
tandemque docti commune periculum concordia propul- 
sandum, legationibus et foederibus omnium civitatum 
yires exciverant. Jamque super triginta milia armato- 
rum aspiciebantur, et adhuc adfluebat omnis juventus, et 
quibus cruda ac viridis senectus, clari bello, ac sua quis- 
que decora gestantes : cum inter plures duces virtute et 
genere praestans, nomine Calgacus, apud contractam 

in nosiram usque ripam] The left ad montem Cframpium] These are 

or western hank of the Rhine. the Qrampian HilU, extending from 

XXIX. Initio aestatis}, This, no Dumharton on the Clyde to Aher- 

doubtf means the f^llowing Bummer. deenshire. Gordon makes the place 

At the end of c. 27, the worda * iiiri- of hattle near the Kirk of Comerie. 

tatis utrimque auimis discessum* There is a plain here a mile hroad, 

imply apparently the end of that and Beveral milcB long, on which is 

year^B campaign. The incident of a large Roman encampment, divided 

the Usipian adventure is only an . into two parts, each surrounded hy a 

episode added as a matter of interest, double bank, with a ditch hetween 

hut not forming any part of the con- them. One of these encampments 

tinuouB narrative of tne warlike ope- is just lar^ enough, according to 

lations CJirried on hy Agricola. his calculation, founded on Polybius* 

ambiiioi»] With a view to gain rule, for SOOOmen. In ihe other, he 

glory from the display of philoso- suppoBes 3000 cavalry to have been 

phical Stoicism in bearing sorrow. posted. This place is still called 

per lamenta rursu»] * RursuB * is Galdachan, or Galdachan Ross Moor. 

here our * again,' in the sense of * on cruda ae viridia] Tacitus pro- 

the other hand.* Cf. A. i. 80, '* Ne- bably had in his mind Virffira 

que entm eminentis virtutes secta- account of Charon (Aen. vi. 304), 

hatur, et rarsus vitia oderat." Also, * Sed cruda deo viridisque senectus. ' 

H. i. I, "Libidine adsentandi aut sua quiaque decora] This seema 

nirsuB odio adversus dominantes/* to mean any thing in the way of 

ejrpedito ea>ercUu\ The army was omament of whatever kind, whether 

in light marching order, because the * torques,* or * armillae,* or supe- 

ha^jge, provisions, &c., were on riorly ornamented weapons. 

board the fleet in advance. Cwgacua] This word ia said to he 
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multituclmem, proelium poseentem, in bunc modam 
locutus fertur. 

XXX. **Quotiens causas beUi et necessitatem nos- 
tram intueor, magnus mihi animus est, hodiemum diem, 
consensumque yestrum, initium libertatis totius Britan- 
niae fore. N&vi et universi servitutis expertes, et nullae 
ultra terrae, ac ne mare quidem securum, imminente 
nobis classe Eomana: ita proelium atque arma, quae 
fortibus honesta, eadem etiam ignavis tutissima sunt. 
Priores pugnae, quibus adversus Eomanos varia fortuna 
certatum est, spem ac siibsidium in nostris manibus habe- 
bant: quia nobilissimi totius Britanniae, eoque in ipsis 
penetralibus siti, nec servientium litora. aspicientes, oculos 
quoque a contactu dominationis inviolatos habebamus. 
Nos, terrarum ac libertatis extremos, recessus ipse ac 
sinus famae in hunc diem defendit: nunc terminus 
Britanniae patet : atque omne ignotum pro magnifico est. 

a Romanized form of * Gald Cachah,^ Thev were situated at the edge of 

' Gald, the fi);hter of hattleB ;* iuBt as the habitahle world, and vrere the laat 

an Ar^ll duke wm called John Du remnant not yet enslaved by Rome. 

Nan Cach, Black-haired John, the recessus ipse ac sinus/amae] ^ Si- 

hattle-fiffhter. nus* seems used here in the same 

XXX. causas belU ^.] The way as in Cicero'a phrase, '* in philo- 

motives for the war are our deter- sophiae sinum quum nostra voiuntaa 

mination to drive away slavery from studiumque nos compulisset.** Cal- 

Caledonia : our necessity, the fact gacus represents Fame as cherishing 

that we are driven into a comer by the Caledonians, like petted children, 

the avarice and thirst for power dis- in her lap. They had up to this 

played by the Romans, firom which time been secure n^m a^ression for 

we have no escape. two reasons ; first, because they 

in noslris manibus'] Tacitns means dwelt in a remote comer of the earth, 

that the Britons, wlien defeated in and were hard to ffet at (' recessua 

previous battles, always had theCale- ipse *) ; and, secondfv, because Fame 

donians to fall back on as a kind of had made much of them, and braited 

reserve. Now the resorve itself wat abroad their bravery, to the terror of 

going into action. aggressors. Lipsius ezplains ' sinua 

eoque in ipsis penetralibus\ Cf. famae * to be * the comer of fame/ 

Caes. V. 12, '*Britanniaeparsinterior meaning that the people in their 

ab iis incolitur quos natos in insula distant fastnesses were little known 

ipsa memoriae proditum dicunt ; to fame. But the Caledonians, one 

maritima pars ab iis qui praedae ac would think, would hardly tbus de- 

helli inferendi oausa ex Beigis trans- scribe themselves. 

ierant." The last, inhabitauts of onrne ignotum ^i).] Cf. Thucyd. 

the coast opposite Gallia and Bel- vi. 11, Td ydp iia irXgivrou irdih- 

gica, might besaid to havetheir eyes ▼§« tafii» tfau/ua^o/ucva ical rd 

accustomed to the iight of slavery. irsipav liKiara t^« 3of «)« doyra, 

ierrarum ac UberkUis extremos] 
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Sed nuUa jam ultra gens, nihil nisi fluctus et saza et 
infestiores Bomani : quorum superbiam firustra per obse- 
quium et modestiam effiigeris : raptores orbis, postquam 
cuncta vastantibus defuere terrae, et mare scrutantur : si 
locuples hostis est, avari : si pauper, ambitiosi : quos non 
Onens, non Occidens satiaTerit : soli omnium, opes atque 
inopiam pari adfectu concupiscunt : auferre, trucidare, 
rapere falsis nominibus, imperium ; atque ubi solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant.*' 

XXXI. ''LiberoB cuique ac propinquos suos natura 
carissimos esse yoluit : hi per delectus, alibi servituri, au- 
feruntur: conjuges sororesque etsi hostilem libidinem 
effugiant, nomine amicorum atque hospitum poUuuntur. 
Bona fortunaeque in tributum, ager et annus in fru- 
mentum: corpora ipsa ac manus silvis ac paludibus 
emuniendis inter yerbera ac contumelias conterunt. 



Sed nulla Jam tiltra ffens"] The principio Disi nptum habere, domtim 

connexion of the sentence here in- conjuges agros imperium; quibuB 

troduced b^ *sed/ with what goes non humana ulla neque divina 

before, is not yery clear. Ritter sup- obstant quin socios, amicos procul 

poses * atque magnifico est * to juxtaque sitos, inopes potentesque 

oe an interpolation, — an easy meihod trahant excidant?** 
ofgettingridof thedifficulty. Ithink XXXh ali/ngervituri] Cf. H. L 

the matter may be explained in this 70, " Praemissis Gallorum Lusi- 

way. The Latin wnters use ^sed* tanorumaue et Biitannorum co- 

to resume a narrative which has been hortibus. * Also, H. ii. 57, '* Ipse 

interrupted by the introduction of e Britannico delectu octo milia sibi 

8ome extraneous or secondary matter. adjunxi t.^* 

For instance, in A. i. 74, Tacitus in triinUum] The money tribute 

mentions that G. Marcellus was levied on the Britons. The com 

accused by his own Quaestor, se- roentioned here is not tithe com, 

conded by Hispo. Hereupon he freijuently imposed on conquered 

digresses for a few lines, to give a nations, for the Britons did not pay 

short account of the man, and the it, but the corn *in cellam* or ^aes- 

precedent he set; then he resumes timatum,* contributed for the sup- 

the thread of the history by saying port of the Roman goverament, 

* Sed Marcellum insimulabat.* So staff, and army. 
here, Tacitus remarked before, *■ nul- emuniendis] * Munire vias* is to 

lae ultra terrae &c. ;"* then comes a constmct roads divided into separate 

sort of digression, lasting through portions, each for its own gang of 

some sentences ; after this he resumes workers. Therefore ' silvas ac paludes 

themain idea, ' Sed nuUa jam &c.* emunire* is ' to construct elaborate 

raptores orbis^ S[e.] The commen- roads tbrough woods and bogs.* 
tators quote a fragment of Sallust in interverberaaccontumelias] Some 

illustration of this, worth reading. of the editors read ^ verbera inter ac 

** An ignoras Romanos arma contumelias,* aposition of 'inter* not 

huc convertisse, neque quidquam a uncommon. Liv. xxii. 3, * Campi qul 
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Nata serviti^ti mancipia semel veneunt, atque ultro a 
dominis aluntur: Britannia seryitutem suam quotidie 
emit, quotidie pascit. Ac sicut in familia recentissimus 
quisque servorum etiam conservis ludibrio est : sic in hoc 
orbis terrarum vetere famulatu, novi nos et viles in exci- 
dium petimur. Neque enim arva nobis, aut metalla, aut 
portus Bunt, quibus exercendis reservemur. Virtus porro 
ac ferocia subjectorum ingrata imperantibus : et longin- 
quitas ac secretum ipsum, quo tutius, eo suspectius. . Ita 
Bublata spe veniae, tandem sumite animum, tam quibus 
salus, quam quibus gloria carissima est. Trinobantes, 
femina duce, exurere coloniam, ezpugnare castra, ac, nisi 
felicitas in socordiam vertisset, ezuere jugum potuere : 
nos integri et indomiti, et libertatem non in poeniten- 
tiam laturi, primo statim congressu ostendamus quoB sibi 
Caledonia viros seposuerit." 

XXXII. ''An eandem Bomanis in bello virtutem, 
quam in pace lasciviam adesse creditis P Nostris illi dis- 

Fftesulas inter Arretiumque jacent.^ canponam* &c. The word simply 

A.ii. 61,*di8Jecta8interetvixperyia8 means *to be busy upon*/ so that 

arenas/ Tacitua uaes many pre- *portu8exercere* may, I think, only 

position8 after their nouns ; ^ intra/ mean * to gpend work upon harbours,* 

*" Buper,* * extra,* * ultra,* * penes,* in the way of builuing moles, lading 

*nropter,^ 'iuxta,* *apud,* *ad,^ are and unlading ships. 

all so placed. Trinofxintes^ S[c.] This from the 

uUro a dominU cduniur\ * Ultro * mention of the Colonia (Camulo- 

is used here in its usual way, with dunum) must refer to the revolt of 

reference to the main idea of the the Iceni under Boudicea in Nero*8 

sentence. Slaves, commonly, so far reign. If so, the Trinobantes, not 

from having to keep their masters, the Brigantes, were associated in the 

are kept and fed by them. The outbreak with the Iceni. I have 

Biitons reverse the usual relation, therefore foUowed Ritter and others 

and keep their masters. in adopting Trinobantes instead of 

quotiaie emity quotidie pateit] The Brigantes, the reading of the MSS. ; 

Briton pays the price of his own for althouffh these last are said 

slavery by paying taxes to the (A. xii. 32) to haverisen, the^could 

Romans, and tiius giving them the hardly have taken any part m this 

means of perpetuating his sub- revolt under Boudicea, or be in- 

jection. Besides this, he produces cluded in the * qui alii nondum ser- 

com for his master*s support. vitio facti * of A. xiv. 31. 

portua sunty quibus ^c.l Walch lihertatem non in poenitentiam la- 

says this is equivalent to '^ arva aut turi] *about to carry off liberty as 

metalla, quibus exercendis, aut por- a prize, they would never have causo 

tus quorum reditibus retinendis re- to regret contending for.* Cf. A. 

servemur.*^ I do not think it is. vi. 34, *^Plus decoris victores, aut si 

The Latins say, *exercere arva,* teiga darent, flagitii atque pericull 

* vxercere armorum ofBcinas, foenus, laturos.** 
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BensionibuB ac discordiis clari, vitia hostium in gloriam 
exercitus sui vertunt : quem contractum ex diversissimis 
gentibus, ut secundae res tenent, ita adversae dissolvent : 
nisi si Gallos, et Germanos, et (pudet dictu) Britanno- 
rum plerosque, licet dominationi alienae sanguinem com- 
modent, diutius tamen hostes quam servos, fide et adfectu 
teneri putatis : metus et terror est, infirma vincla cari- 
tatis : quae ubi removeris, qui timere desierint, odisse 
incipient. Omnia victoriae incitamenta pro nobis sunt : 
nuUae Eomanos conjuges accendunt : nulli parentes 
fugam exprobraturi sunt : aut nulla plerisque patria 
aut alia est: paucos numero, trepidos ignorantia, 
coelum ipsum ac mare et silvas, ignota omnia circum- 
spectantes, clausos quodammodo ac yinctos di nobis 
tradiderunt. Ne terreat vanus aspectus, et auri fulgor 
atque argenti, quod neque tegit, neque vulnerat. In 
ipsa hostium acie inveniemus nostras manus : agnoscent 
Eritanni suam causam: recordabuntur Galli priorem 
libertatem: deserent illos ceteri Germani, tanquam 
nuper Usipii reliquerunt. Nec quidquam ultra formi- 

'KXXIl. pudei didu'] Thepassive metus et lerror esf] 'Metua* is 

Bupine is generally used after certain defined br Cicero to be the appre- 

adjectives, as * turpe/ ' inhonestum/ hension of coming ill {*■ futurae aegri- 

'facile,"pulchrum,* 'mirum,* in such tudinis soUicita exspectatio"). * Ter- 

phrasea as * turpe dictu * &c. The ror ' ia * metus concutiens,' * an over- 

usual construction here would be powering fright.' The former here 

*pudet dicere.' Plautus however seems to imply the servile appre- 

(Bacchid. iii. 1. 12) has^nequemei hension of puniahment, in caae of 

neque tui intus puditum eat factis disobedience, the latter the utter 

quae facis.* Valerius Maximus has intimidation inspired hj the stem 

* quia dictu fastidienda sunt.* conqueror. 

dominatwni cUiencte] ' Dominatio^ aut nulla phrisque patria ^c.] I 

is properly 'the rule of a master think Wex is right in explaining 

over a nousehold (domus),' the cor- this of the mass of Roman soldiers. 

relative term being ' servua ; * as in If these words describe the reuegade 

A. xii. 30, ** servitii ingenio dum Britons, who sided with the Romans, 

ftdipiscerentur dominationes multa and 'autaliaest' includes thecohorta 

cantate.'" So in Greek dtcnroriji is of the allies, the legionariep are alto- 

amasterof Blave8,2c(riroTi|«/uevTtt>v gether omitted. rrobably by this 

^ouXcoi/, avToKpuTutp Sk rSiv vrpa- tinie the Roman legionaries had 

TiwrSoif. * Dominatio * is then used deteiiorated in quafity. Tacitus 

for any irresponsible, unconstitu- speaks (A. iv. 4) of volunteer sol- 

tional power. Cf. A. i. ], ' Non Cin- diery, consisting mainly of the needy 

nae non Sullae longa dominatio,* and vagabond classes (^plerumque 

where it is contrastedwith 'Pompeii inopes ac vagi sponte militiam 

Crassique potentia.* - sumant^). Those who have 'no 

L 
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dinis : vacua castella, senum coloniae, inter male parentes 
et injuste imperantes, aegra municipia et discordantia : 
hic dux, hic exercitus : ibi tributa et metalla et ceterae 
servientium poenae, quas in aeternum perferre aut statim 
ulcisci in hoc campo est. Proinde ituri in aciem et 
majores vestros et posteros cogitate." 

XXXIII. Excepere orationem alacres, ut barbaris 
moris, cantu fremituque et clamoribus dissonis. Jam- 
que agmina et armorum fulgores, audentissimi cujus- 
que procursu: simul instruebatur acies, cum Agricola, 
quanquam laetum et vix munimentis coercitum militem 
accendendum adhuc ratus, ita disseruit : " Octavus annus 
est, commilitones, ex quo virtute et auspiciis imperii 
Eomani, fide atque opera vestra Britanniam vicistis : tot 

country * will be the soldlen of for- summer, and this was now the end 

tune ; those who have * another of the summer, he regarda the 

countr^* will be all foreign corpfl, eighth year as already bednning; 

like the Usipii, Batavi, &c., Berving the year being the seventh up to 

in Britain. the anniversary day of his amval, 

senum coloniae^ S^c.] There was and the eighth afterwards. If the 

then, really, only one ' colonia * Ca- Roman soldiers iinderstood this with- 

mulodunum, the * senum* being the out any explanation, they must have 

veteran aoldiers eettled there. been extremely shrewd. I think it 

The Municipia (towns with their possible — I can hardly eay I think it 

own senate, and Duumviri, with probable — ^thatAgricolareckonsfrom 

most of the rights of Roman citizens) a date before he joined the army in 

were ill at ease from want of union Britain. Part of the troops, at all 

between the inhabitants and their events, may have been in the field 

rulers. Londinium and Yerula- for seven yean past, and done some- 

mium were two of theae Muni- thing towards conquering the island, 

cipia. although Agricola himaelf had not 

XXXlll. aocendendumadhuc]See been at their head more than six. 

the note on *adhuc^ in c. 19 of the No doubt, Agricola afterwards en- 

Germania. tirely identifies himsclf with the 

Ociavus annus est] Agricola was army, but I do not see that this 

Consul A.D. 77, and entered Britain proves necesaarily that the army 

the foUowing year, a.d. 78. He could not have been spoken of aa 

CFBssed the Bodotria in the sizth conquering Britain before Agricola 

Jrear of his command, and in the fol- joined them ; he does not say * vici- 

owing year, as it seema, fought the mus,* but ^ vicistis.* It is perhapa 

bmttle at the Grampian Hills. Agri- hard to say which is the least un- 

cola then ought to have said ^ se- satiafactory explanation. 
venthMnsteadof 'eighth.* Tomake awspiciis imperii Romani] One 

the computation right, some reckon would have expected Mmpera- 

the time from Agricola's consulship, toris* rather. Perhaps Domi- 

which seems rather a lame explana- tian being now dead, Tacitus pre- 

tion. Ritter's view is, that as Agri- ferred avoiding any mention ot so 

oola arrived in the middle of the unworthy an occupant of the throne. 
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expeditionibus, tot proeliis, seu fortitudine adversas 
hostes, seu patientia ac labore paene adversus ipsam 
rerum naturam opus fuit, neque me militum, neque 
TDS dueis poenituit. Ergo egressi, ego veterum legatorum, 
vos priorum eiercituum terminos, iinem Britanniae, non' 
fama nec rumore sed castris et armis tenemus. In- 
venta Britannia, et subacta. Equidem saepe in agmine, 
cum vos paludes, montesve et flumina fatigarent, fortis- 
simi cujusque voces audiebam : Quando dabitur hostis, 
quando acies ? Yeniunt e latebris suis extrusi : et vota 
virtusque in aperto, omniaque prona victoribus, atque 
eadem victis adversa. Nam ut superasse tantum itineris, 
silvas evasisse, transisse aestuaria, pulchrum ac decorum 
in frontem ; ita fugientibus pericidosissima, quae hodie 
prosperrima sunt. Neque enim nobis aut locorum eadem 
notitia aut commeatuum eadem abundantia : sed manus 
et arma et in his omnia. Quod ad me attinet, jam pridem 
mihi decretum est, neque exercitus neque ducis terga 
tuta esse. Proinde et honesta mors turpi vita potior, et 
incolumitas ac decus eodem loco sita sunt : nec inglorium 
fuerit, in ipso terrarum ac naturae fine cecidisse." 

XXXIV. " Si novae gentes atque ignota acies con- 
stitisset ; aliorum exercituum exemplis vos hortarer : 
nunc vestra decora recensete, vestros oculos interrogate. 
li sunt, quos prbximo anno, unam legionem furto noctis 

As the Emperorwas Generalissimo reatinff on some foundation. If a 

of the Forces, all yictorieB were man feams any thing hy * fame/ it 

ascrihedtohisauspiceSjandtheactual does not of necessity imply more 

commander regarded as his lieu- than that he was not an eye-witness ; 

tenant only. In A. ii. 18, when if by * rumour," that Uiere is a vague 

Germanicus conquered the Germans, report in existence about it. 

it was not he, but Tiberius, who was virtitsque in aperto] See the 

saluted Imperator, in accordance note on this phrase in c. 1 . 

with the old distinction between deoorum in /rontem] ' Frons * 

fighting * ductu suo * and * auspiciis is used here for an advancing 

aficujus.* army, as ^ terga exercitus ' means a 

non fama nec rumore^ These ratreating force, just below. To 

words differ in this respect, that cross rivers, &c., is a glorious ex- 

^rumor^ is a va^e flying report, ploit, so lonff as the army keeps 

resting on no authentic basis. Ci- advancing. If it fall back, these 

cero (ad Famil. xii. 10) says, " De rivers add to the difficulty of making 

Dolabella quotidie quae volumus good its retreat. 

audimus, sed adhuc sine capite, XXXIV. /urto noctis] Virgil has 

rumore nuntio.'* * Fama* isareport ^ fraude noctis * in the same soise ; 

L 2 
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adgressos, clamore debellastis : hi ceterorum Britannomm 
fugacissimi : ideoque tamdiu superstites. Quomodo sil- 
yas saltusque penetrantibus, fortissimum quodque animal 
contra ruere, pavida et inertia ipso agminis sdno pellun- 
tur; sic acerrimi Britannorum jam pridem ceciderunt: 
reliquus est numerus ignavorum et metuentium: quos 
quod tandem invenistis, non restiterunt, sed deprehensi 
sunt; novissimae res et extremo metu corpora defixere 
aciem in his vestigiis, in quibus pulchram et spectabilem 
yictoriam ederetis. Transigite cum expeditionibus, impo- 
nite quinquaginta annis magnum diem, adprobate reipub- 
lica^ nunquam ezercitui imputari potuisse aut moras belli 
aut causas rebellandi.'' 

XXXY. Et adloquente adhuc Agricola militum 
ardor eminebat, et finem orationis ingens alacritas con- 
pecuta est, statimque ad arma discursum. Instinctos 
ruentesque ita disposuit, ut peditum auxilia, quae octo 
milia erant, mediam aciem firmarent, equitum tria milia 



and Liyy (zxvi. 51) uses a similar 
ezpresBion, " Nec opinato adyentu 
ac prope farto unius diei urbem 
unam Hispaniae interceptam.** 

At ceteroruml This is a Greek 
idiom for ' hi quam ceteri fugaciores.* 
Cf. Kat vvv Tvxtl» fii Twv irpiv 
t.ia66iov udKpto dptaTa ioitVf 
Aeschyl. Eum. 30. Also, Aj^to\o- 
ywTaTov Twv irpoytyivriinivwVy 
Thucyd. i. 1. An idiom this, 
copied hj Milton, in his ezpree- 
sion — 

** Adam, the goodliest man of men 
since bom 
Hissons; thefaire^ofherdaughters, 
Ever 

quodque animal contra nterej 
This can hardly he the historical 
infinitive, hecause the use of that 
form seems restricted to the narra- 
tive of past events. I think Ritter 
is right in explaining it, by suppos- 
ing that Tacitus intended to write 
* pelli solent * at the end of the next 
dause, but for it, substituted ito 



equivalent ^pelluntur,* and eo leflt 

* ruere/ whicn was meant to depend 
on * solet,* without any govern- 
ment. 

' Contra ruere * is equivalent in 
meaninfi; to * resistere/ and therefore 
takes the dative, * fugientibus.* A 
very similar construction occurs in 
H. i. 35, ** Inruenti turbae neque 
aetate neque corpore sistens," where 

* sistens * takes the dative, as heing 
equal in sense to ' resistens/ 

exlremo metu corpora] i. e. 'cor- 
pora extremo metu correpta.* 

Transigite cum eaj>editionibus] See 
the note on c. 19 of the Germania, 
under * transigitur.* 

guingtiaginia annis"] Claudius 
hegan the conquest of Britain by 
sending A. Plautius, a.d. 43. Agri- 
cola is speaking in a.d. 84. Tnis 
makes the fifty years only a round 
way of reckoning. 

aXXY. mediam adem finnareKC\ 
^made a strong centre.* Cf. Liv. 
xxii. 46, ** Dextrum comu Numidis 
equitibus datum; media acie pedi- 
tibus firmata.** 
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cornibus adfunderentur. Legiones pro yallo stetere, in- 
gens yictoriae decus citra Eomanum sanguinem bellanti, 
et auxilium, si pellerentur. Britannorum acies in spe- 
ciem simul ac terrorem editioribus locis constiterat, ita ut 
primum agmen in aequo, ceteri per accliye jugum connexi 
yelut insurgerent: media campi covinarius eques stre- 
pitu ac discursu complebat. Tum Agricola, superante 
hostium multitudine, yeritus ne simul in ft^ntem simul 
et latera suorum pugnaretur, diductis ordinibus, quan- 
quam porrectior acies futura erat, et arcessendas plerique 
legiones admonebant, promptior in spem et firmus ad- 
yersis, dimisso equo pedes ante yexilla constitit. 

XXXYI. Ac primo congressu eminus certabatur: simul- 
que constantia, simul arte Britanni, ingentibus gladiis, 
et brevibus cetris, missilia nostrorum yitare yel excu- 

media eampi comnarius ^ues'] spoken of in this nassage were allied 

The combatants who were carried to cohorts. *■ Signa would therefore 

the fight in ' covini.* These vehiclea have been the common word for 

are mentioned by Lucan (Phars. i. Tacitus to use. Perhaps as there 

426), *'Et docilis rector rostrati could be no misapprebension of 

Belga covini ;*^ and Pomponius Mela the meaning, he did not care to be 

(iii. 6) describes them as scythe very exact. 

chariots (^covinos vocant qunrum XXXVI. ingentibns gladiis'^ The 

falcatis axibus utuntur*). Tne word Roman swords were generaliy short, 

is said to be a Keltic one, ' kowain/ being somewhere between a foot 

* to ride in a car.* The Roman and a half and two feet lonfif, and 

*covinu8* seems to have been a adapted for stabbinff. The British 

conveyance cloeed, except in front, swords, like the Gallic and German, 

and to have had room ior only one were for cutting. I believe, from 

person. Martial speaks of the discoveries made by various anti- 

*grata soiitudo* of the carriage quarians, these British glaives are 

(zii. 24). * Covinarius* occurs no supposed to have been often close 

where but in this passage. The upon four feet in length. 
words *media campi* mean *the brevifma ceiris] Tne * cetra * was 

plain between the two armies," — a small round shield of hide, used 

an expression like * strata viarum/ by the Spaniards, Oscans, and others. 

^ occuUa saJtuum,* *delecta viro- The arms here described very closely 

rum,* &c. resemble those of the HigHlanden, 

promptior in spem S[C.'\ Tacitus the descendants of these Calednnii. 
nses more than one construction vitare vel exctUere] The Roman 

with this adjective. He has * promp- recruitwas taught *'p1agam prudenter 

tus seditioni* (A. i. 48), and vitare et obliquis ictihus venientia 

*promptu8 in pavorem' (A. XV. 25), tela" deflectere." This appears to 

as here. For * firmus ndversis ^ be the meaning of Tacitus. They 

compare *arrogans minoribus* (A. avoided the darts by shifting their 

xi. 21), * novuB delictis hostium * bodies, or struck them on one side. 

Agric. 16), *melioribu8 incuriosos* This same word * ezcutere* is used 

H. ii. 17). ' in A. ii. 20, of slingers hurling their 

ante veiilla oonstHitl The troops own missiles. 
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tere; atque ipBi magnam yim teloram superf andere : 
donec Agrieola Batavorum cohortes ac Tungrorum duas 
cohortatus est, ut rem ad mucrones ac manus addu- 
cerent: quod et ipsis yetustate militiae ezercitatum, et 
hostibuB inhabile, parva scuta et enormes gladios geren- 
tibus : nam Britannorum gladii sine mucrone complexum 
armorum, et in arto pugnam non tolerabant. Igitur, 
ut Batavi miscere ictus, ferire umbonibus, ora foedare, 
et stratis, qui in aequo adstiterant, erigere in coUes aciem 
coepere; ceterae cohortes, aemulatione et impetu con- 
nisae, proximos quosque caedere : ac plerique semineces, 

BatavorumcohoriesaeThtngrorum'] this battle from the description of 

. A monumental stone, foand in Tacitua. After many times reading 

Northumberland, commemorates a over the passaee, I think what he 

surgeon to the first cohort of the means is as follows : The Britons 

Tungrians in the foUowing words : were posted on rising ground ; the 

**D. M. Anicio Ingenvo medico level space between them and the 

ordi. coh. primae Tvngr. vix an Romans was filled with *covinarii.' 

ZXY.** As the Romans advanced these 

Altars have been found also de- 'covinarii* dismounted (see c. 12), 

dicated by soldiers of Batavian and the ' covini * were driven off 

cohorts. In fact, an immense num- by the ' aurigae.* The Batavi and 

ber of foreign troops have left Tungrioverpoweredthesedismounted 

records of their service in Britain. ^covinarii' ('stratis qui in aequo 

Germani, Mauretanians, Lingones, adstiterant *), and with the other 

Nervii,Aquitani,Vangione8,Thraces, allied cohorts began to mount the 

and others, are all commemorated hill, leaving many of the Britons 

in ihscriptions. unwounded, or only half despatched 

guod et ipsis ^c.] In H. iv. 12, behind them. The Roman cavalry 

Tacitus says of the Batavi, " Viros pressed into the fray side by side 

tantum armaque ministrant, diu with their own infantry ^^turmae 

Germanicis bellis exerciti, mox equitum peditum se proeiio mis- 

aucta per Britanniam gloria.** cuere^). At first these horsemen 

comjplexum armorum'] What this caused a panic (* recentem terrorem 

means is well explained by Virgil intulerant^), but were soon brought 

(Aen. X. 361 ) : to a standstill by the enemy^s 

ranks and the rising ground (' densis 

" Haud aliter Trojanae acies, acies- tamen hostium," &c.). Tne fray 

que Latinae, was now no longer like a cavaliy 

Concurrunt ; haeret pede pes, engagement, with charges at speed, 

densusque viro vir," &c. but a confused medley. The co- 

horts having insecure footing ('aegre 

Statius (Theb. viii. 398) : stantes '), were piished on from 

behind by the struggling horses of 

" Jam clypeus clypeis, umbone re- the cavalry, and continually charged 

pellitur umbo, on the fianks and in front by chance 

Ense minax ensis, pede pes, et warcars, orterrifiedhorsesdashiugin 

cuspide cuspis.^* upon them (' transversos aut obvios 

incursabant *). 

It is not easy to gain « clear idea of oonni»ae'\ * straining ap.* Cf. 
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attt integri, festinatione yictoriae relinquebantar. In- 
terim equitum turmae (fdgere eovinarii) peditum se proelio 
miscuere: et quanquam recentem terrorem intulerant, 
densis tamen hostium agminibus et inaequalibus locis 
haerebant; minimeque equestris ea pugnae facies erat, 
cum aegre diu stantes, simul equorum corporibus im- 
pellerentur ; ac saepe vagi currus, exterriti sine rectori- 
Dus equi, ut quemque formido tulerat, transversos aut 
obvios incursabant. 

XXXYII. Et Britanni, qui adhuc pugnae expertes 
summa collium insederant, et paucitatem nostrorum 
vacui spemebant, degredi paulatim et circumire terga 
vincentium coeperant : ni id ipsum veritus Agricola quat- 
tnor equitum alas, ad subita belli retentas, venientibus 
opposuisset, quantoque ferocius accurrerant, tanto acrius 
pulsos in fugam disjecisset. Ita consilium Britannorum 
in ipsos versum : transvectaeque praecepto ducis. a fronte 
pugnantium alae, aversam hostium aciem invasere. Tum 
yero patentibus locis grande et atroz spectaculum : sequi, 
vidnerare, capere, atque' eosdem, oblatis aliis, trucidare. 
Jam hostium, prout cuique ingenium erat, catervae arma- 
torum paucioribus terga praestare, quidam inermes 
xdtro ruere ac se morti offerre. Passim arma et cor^ 



H. iv. 53, ''Simul ceteri magistratus xxv. 15, "Ut ad subita belli Tibe- 

et Bacerdotes studio laetitiaque con- rium Giacchum Beneventum venire 

nisi saxum ingens traxere." jubent." Also, H. iv. 27, " ad 

recentem terrorem] ' Recens ' is subita belli ministeria." 

here used of a panic, the effect of Tum veropaientibus ^c.] Lipsius 

which has not yet passed away. Cf. compares with this a passage of 

A. xiv. 23, " Corbulo recenti terrore Sallust, Jug. 101. Both the ac- 

utendum ratus.'* counts are worth reading as speci- 

inaequalibuslocishaerebant] ^Hae- mens of style, when the writeis 

rere^ is a common word in this evidently set themselves to make 

sense. Cf. Liv. xxii. 5, "Alii theirstrongestefforts: J' Tumspecta- 

fiigientes puguantium globo illati culum horribile campis patentibus : 

haerebant." Also, A. i. 68. sequi, fugere, occidi, capi; equi, viri, 

XXX Vn. vacui] * At leisure,' adflicti ; ac multi vulneribus acceptis 

as yet having taken no part in the neque fugere posse neque quietem 

engagement. Cf. H. iv. 17, "Pro- pati; nitimodo,ac statimconcidere: 

inde adriperent vacui occupatos, postremo omnia qua visus erat con- 

integri fessos." strata telis, ai-mis, cadaveribus, et 

ad suhita beUt] This is a common inter ea humus infecta sanguine.^^ 

phrase to expresg the sudden emer- ultro ruere] Armed men turned 

gencies which arise in war. Cf. Liv. their backs to a few ; others, although 
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pora et laceri artus et cruenta humus: et aliquando 
etiam yictis ira nrtusque: postquam silvis adpropin- 
quaverunt, collecti, primos sequentium, incautos et loco- 
rum ignaros, circumveniebant. Quod ni frequens ubi- 
que Agricola, yalidas et expeditas cohortes, indaginis 
modo, et sicubi artiora erant, partem equitum, dimissis 
equis, simul rariores silvas equitem persultare jussisset, 
acceptum aliquod yulnus per nimiam fiduciam foret. 
Ceterum, ubi coaipositos firmis ordinibus sequi rursus 
videre, in fugam versi, non agminibus, ut prius, nec 
alius alium respectantes, rari, et vitabundi invicem, lon- 
ginqua atque avia petiere: finis sequendi nox et sati- 
etas fuit: caesa hostium ad decem milia: nostrorum 
trecenti sexaginta cecidere : in quis Aulus Atticus, 
praefectus cohortis, juvenili ardore, et ferocia equi hos- 
tibus inlatus. 

XXXYIII. Et nox quidem gaudio praedaque laeta 
victoribus: Britanni palantes, mixtoque virorum mu- 
lierumque ploratu, trahere vulneratos, vocare integros, 
deserere domos ac per iram ultro incendere: eligere 
latebras et statim relinquere: miscere invicem consilia 
aliqua, dein separare: aliquando frangi aspectu pigno- 
rum suorum, saepius concitari ; satisque constabat saevisse 
quosdam in cpnjuges ac liberos, tanquam misererentur. 
Proximus dies faciem victoriae latius aperuit: vastum 
ubique silentium, secreti colles, fumantia procul tecta, 

unarmed, were so far from copying united, and began to form plans for 

their cowardice, that they went to acting in unison; then they broke 

the extent of rushing on the enemy. up these plans, and acted each for 

indaginis modo^ ' Indago " is a himself. 
ring of nets, or men, surrounding vastum itbiqtie silentium] The 

a wood^ or piece of ground, and idea of ' vastus * seems to be * waste/ 

gradually contracting and driving The other meanings appear deiived 

the game into a narrow compass, on from this, and to retain something 

the plan of a modem battue. Cf. more or less of tbe original notion. 

Liv. vii. 37, "Profectus agmine * Vastum murmur/ Wastus clamor' 

instructo, quum praemisBug eques denote, I suppo^, murmura and 

velut indi^tine dissipatos Samnites shouts, like those in a desert, and 

ageret/* Also, A. siii. 42, '* Romae therefore heard far and wide. So 

testamenta et orbos velut indagine the idea of being wide-spread is 

ejuB capi/* gained. Hence 'vastus* is used 

XXXVIII. dein separare] That sometimes to express mere size, id- 

is, ^ consilia.* Sometimes a few though generally there is connected 
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nemo exploratofibus obvius: quibus iu omnem partem 
dimissis, ubi incerta fugae yestigia, neque usquam con- 
globari hostes compertum, et exacta jam aestate spargi 
bellum nequibat, in fines Borestorum exercitum dedu- 
cit. Ibi acceptis obsidibus, praefecto classis circumvehi 
Britanniam praecepit : datae ad id vires, et praecesserat 
terror : ipse peditem atque equites lento itinere, quo 
novarum gentium animi ipsa transitua mora terrerentur, 
in hibernis locavit. Et simul classis secunda tempestate 
ac fama Trutulensem portum tenuit, unde proximo latere 
Britanniae lecto omni redierat. 

XXXIX. Hunc rerum cursum, quanquam nulla ver- 
borum jactantia epistolis Agricolae auctum, ut Domi- 
tiano moris erat, fronte laetus, pectore anzius excepit. 
Inerat conscientia, derisui fuisse nuper falsum e G-er- 
mania triumphum, emptis per commercia, quorum ha- 

vith this ides of size a notion of and Wettem as was neceBsaiy to 

something uncouth, shapeless, waste assure themselyes of the insularitj 

in fact. 'Yasta bellua* conveys the of Britain, retumed to that port. 

impression of an ugly, misshapen, The ' unde* is about equivalent 

overgrown creature. to * quo inde . . . redierat.* Wex 

secreiicofles] ' lonely retired hills.* compares A. zi. 38, ** ferramque 

The words are meant here ap- accepit, quod frustra jugulo admo- 

parently to denote hills left lonelj vens ictu tribuni ti-ansfigitur;** and 

Dj the ahsence of occupiers. This Curt. 3. 1. 22, '' jamque ad urhem 

is a curious use rather of ^secretus.* Ancyram ventum erat uhi numero 

Borestorum] These people are copiamm inito, Paphlagoniam in- 

not mentioned elsewhere, but are trat.*^ In these cases tbe relative 

evidently somewhere north of the entirely belongs to the first clause, 

Bodotria. and not at all to the second : 

deUae ad id"^ On board the fleet ' Whence having coasted the nearer 

were soldiers, m order to overpower shore of Britain, it had returned to 

the Britons, wherever the ships it,* equivalent to ^whither, having 

touched. This voyi^e is alluded to thence,* &c. *" Redeo * implies the 

in c. 10, and during it the Romans success, or, at all events, the com- 

discovered and conquered the Ork- pletion of the voyage, as at first 

neys, and caught sight of Thule. contemplated. A man who returas 

The reputation thus acquired hy the unexpectedly before he completes 

fleet is called ' fama * just below. his intended joumey is said * re- 

unde . . . redierat] 1 believe this verti.* 

tomean, that the fleet issued from XXXIX. Inerat] ^lnesse* is 

the Portus Trutulensis, somewhere often used absolutely. Cf. Livy 

on the Eastern shore of Biitain, iz. 1(>, **praecipua pedum inerat 

near the Frith of Tay or Forth pro- pcraicitas. Also, Sall. Cat. 25, 

bahly, and after completing its ap- ** prorsus multae facetiae multusque 

pointed voyage, coasting the Eastem lepos inerat." 

shore, and bo much of the Northem /<3UaumeGermaniatriumphumyj[C.\ 
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bitus et crines in captiyorum speciem formarentur: at 
nunc veram magnamque yictoriam, tot milibus bostium 
caesis, ingenti fama celebrari. Id sibi maxime formido- 
losum, priyati bominis nomen supra principis attoUi : 
frustra studia fori, et ciyilium artium decus in silentium 
acta, si militarem gloriam alius ocouparet: et cetera 
utcunque facilius dissimulari, ducis boni imperatoriam 
yirtutem esse. Talibus curis exercitus, quodque saey&e 
cogitationis indicium erat, secreto suo satiatus, optimum 
in praesentia statuit reponere odium, donec impetus 
famae et fayor ezercitus languesceret : nam etiam tum 
Agricola Britanniam obtinebat. 

XL. Igitur triumpbalia omamenta et inlustris sta- 
tuae bonorem et quidquid pro triumpbo datur, multo 

Thit seems to be wbat Suetonras qualities are more easily, by some 

mentions, Domit. 6, ^* De Cattis means or other, concealed.* One 

Dacisque post yaria proelia duplicem may conceal certain qualities in a 

•triumphum egit.** Caligula wa» VKriety of ways; and whichever of 

reduced to make his Germans on these a man adopt, the concealment 

the Bpot by similar means to those is easier than that of militarv glory ; 

mentioned here. Suet. Calig. 47, that cannot be hidden, and marks 

'^ Transfugas barbaros coegit non its possessor as a fit aspirant to the 

tantum rutilare et submittere co- imperial throne (^imperatoriam*). 

mam, sed et sermoncm Germani- secr^] ^gorging himself, as it 

cum addisc»:^ et nomina barbarica were,withhisownsolitary brooding.* 

ferre.*^ XL. triumphalia omamenid] Un- 

utcunque /adliusl This word der the emperors, after b.c. 14, the 

*utcunque* is used chiefly in two actaal triumph was their privilege, 

eenses. Tt means Mn whatever asgeneralissimosof thearmies of Uie 

way :* * utcunque se ea res habuit/ empire, and therefore the possessors 

A. i. 5. Cf. Liv. xxxii. 3, "Sed of the * auspicia.' Th^ Megati,* in 

utcunque seu injuncta, seu suscepta real command, were only allowed 

foretmilitia et eam exhaustam esse,** the empty insignia of the tiiumph. 

&c. Besides this, it is used like They were permitted to receive the 

an adverb, in the sense of ' some- titles bestowed on the Imperatores 

how or other.* Cf. A. xii. 51, of the Republic; to appear in the 

"Sed conjux gravida primam ut- garb wom by them, a gold embroi- 

cunque fugam toleravit ; * ' she made dered dress (Hoga picta*), and 

ahift to endure it somehow or flowered tunic (^tunica palmeata*), 

other.* A. ii. 14, ^^primam ut- and a crown of laurel. They also 

cunque aciem hastatam ceteris prae- were allowed to hand down to their 

usta aut brevia tela.** This last descendants the laurel-wreathed 

does not seem a Ciceronian use, but statue, in a triumphal car, or to 

is found in Livy, Tacitus, Pliny, have ^em erected in the city. This 

andlaterwriters. Livy (xxix.l5) has statue is here called * inlustris,* 

"tempus esse . . . quae dubiis in elsewhere Maureata* (A. iv. 23), 

rebus utcunque tolerata essent, ea,** and ' triumphalis * (A. xv. 72). 

&c. I think here it means * other quidquidpro triumpho datur\ This 
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Terboram honore cumulata, decerni in senatu jubet, 
addique insuper opinionem, Syriam provinciam Agricolae 
destinari, vacuam tum morte Atilii Bufi consularis et 
majoribus reservatam. Credidere plerique libertum ex 
secretioribus ministeriis missum ad Agricolam codicillos, 
quibus ei Sjria dabatur, tulisse, cum praecepto, ut, si in 
Britannia foret, traderentur: eumque libertum in ipso 
freto Oceani obvium Agricolae, ne appellato quidem eo, 
ad Domitianum remeasse : sive verum istud, sive ex in- 
genio principis fictum ac compositum est. Tradiderat 
interim Agricola successori suo provinciam quietam 
tutamque. Ac ne notabilis celebritate et frequentia oc- 
currentium introitus esset, vitato amicorum officio, noctu 
in urbem, noctu in palatium, ita ut praeceptum erat, 
venit : exceptusque brevi osculo et nuUo sermone turbae 
servientium immixtus est. Ceterum uti militare nomen, 
grave inter otiosos, aliis virtutibus temperaret, tranquil- 
litatem atque otium penitus auxit, cultu modicus, sermone 
facilis, uno aut altero amicorum comitatus : adeo ut ple- 
rique, quibus magnos viros per ambitionem aestimare 

wonld inclade the ' supplicatio/ and legions. Ab the freedman met him 

the public sacrifices. already returning, tbe device was 

addique . . opinionem] This seema unnece»sary, and he therefore re- 

to imply that Domitian g^ve tumed to Rome at once, without 

orders to bave tbe Senatus Con- even addressing Agricola. 

sultum 80 worded, as to give fair sive ex ingenio principis] The 

ground for supposing that Agricola Btonr was eitber true, or might 

was to Bucceed to the province of easily bave been so ; for the schemo 

Syria. it supposed was exactly suited to the 

et majoribus reservatarn] This emperor^s character. 

means to say that Syria was usually suocessori suo] Suetonius, Domit. 

destined for persons of eminence. ]0, mentions that Sallustius Lu- 

So far the rumour of its being in- cullus, a ' legatus * of Britain, was 

tended for Agricola was a com- put to death by Domitian, for the 

pliment. serious crime of having allowed 

Udisse^ cum praecepto] Domitian dishes of a novel pattem to be called 

was anxious to withdraw Agricola Lucullean, after his own name. 

from Britain, where, from his mili- Possibly this was Agricola*s suc- 

tary reputation, he might have be- cessor. After Agricola's retum, 

come formidable as a competitor for Caledonia does not seem to have 

the empire. A confidential freed- been long retained by the Romans, 

man (* libertum ex secretioribus as Tacitus says in the History (i. 2), 

ministeriis*)was thereforesent, with "Britannia perdomita et statim 

an ofiScial document, appointing him amissa." 

to the command of Syria, in order per andtUionem ae^mare] To 

to detach him from his British value great men in the ratio of their 
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mos est, viso aspectoque Agricola, quaererent tamam^ 
pauci interpretarentur. 

XLI. Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum absens 
accusatus, absens absolutus est : causa periculi non cri- 
men uUum aut querela laesi cujusquam; sed infensus 
virtutibus princeps, et gloria viri, ac pessimum inimico- 
rum genus, laudantes. Et ea insecuta sunt reipublicae 
tempora, quae sileri Agricolam non sinerent : tot exer- 
citus in Moesia Daciaque, et Germania et Fannonia, 
temeritate aut per ignaviam ducum amissa; tot mili* 
tares viri cum tot cohortibus expugnati et capti: neo 
jam de limite imperii et ripa, sed de hibernis legionum et 
possessione dubitatum. Ita cum damna damnis continu- 

efforts to obtain celebrity by outward Eastem, snd Upper or West^ili 

show and splendour. Moesia, comprising Bulgaria and 

qttaererent /amam] * Quaerere ' is Servia, respectiyely Ea8t and West of 

used for ' desiderare/ *to have to the river CebruB, a Bmall tributarr 

seek for a thing," ' to miss it.* Cf. Cic. of the Danube. The disasters here 

in Verr. v. 18, " Aetnensis ager sic spoken of occurred a.d. 86 — 91. 

erat deformis atque horriduB ut in Oppius Sabinus was defeated in 

uberrima parte Siciliae Siciliam Moesia by the Dacians, under De- 

quaereremus.** Most people saw in cebalus, and himself slain. Sub- 

the plain man before them no traces sequenUy Comelius Fuscus, sent to 

of his great celebrity; fewonlywere revenge this defeat, was surprised 

able to take its true measure. In by tne Dacians, his army de- 

the careful avoidance of all noto- stroved, and his baggage and stan- 

riety they saw the extent of his fame. daras tsiken. 

Under a iealous Emperor, the more Germania] This refers to the 

really celebrated a man was, the wars against tlie Marcomani and 

more was it necessary for him to Quadi, carried on by the legions of 

disguise it by studied quietuess and Pannonia. 

. retirement. eaepugnaii] * Expugnare* properly 

XLI. absens] The charges t^inst applies to the storming of towns, 

him were so transparently false, camps, &c. It is also used for taking 

that he was acquitted even in his men prisoners, by forcing their 

absence. strongholds. Cf. Liv. xxiii. 30, " Nec 

laudantes] These crafty maligners, uUa magis vis obsessos quam fames 

knowing the em^eror*s jealousy, en- expugnavit." In the same chapter 

deavoured to inspire him with of Livy tiiere is, "coriis herbisque 

hatred of Agricola by constantly vixere nec antequam vires deerant 

praising the latter in the Emperor'8 expugnati sunt.** 

nearing. de Umite imperii] See Germania, 

il/o««ta] Thiscountrywasbounded c. 29. There are said to be still 

on the South by Mons Haemus; visible remains of a line of Roman 

West by the river Drinnus (Drin), forts from Peterwardin to Becs, on 

a tributary of the Save; North by the Theiss. The *ripa* here men- 

the Danube, and East by the Euxine tioned is the right bank of tho 

Sea. It was divided into Lower or Danube as far as the Quadi. 
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arentur, atque omnis annus funeribus et cladibus insig- 
niretur, poscebatur ore vulgi dux Agricola: comparan- 
tibuB cunctis vigorem, constantiam, et expertum bellis 
animum, cum inertia et formidiue eorum. Quibus ser- 
monibus satis constat Domitiani quoque aures verberatas, 
dum optimus quisque libertorum amore et fide, pessimi 
malignitate et livore, pronum deterioribus principem 
exstimulabant. Sic Agricola simul suis virtutibus, simul 
Titiis aliorum, in ipsam gloriam prseceps agebatur. 

XLII. Aderat jam annus, quo proconsulatum Asiae 
et Africae sortiretur, et occiso Civica nuper, nec Agri- 
colae consilium deerat, nec Domitiano exemplum. Acces- 
sere quidam, cogitationum principis periti, qui, iturusne 



and of chiefest 
given aB a rule to two 
consularB. In A. iii. 

present tense, even when a proper 71, Tacitus mentions, that when 

flequence requires a past tense. Cf. Senrius Maluginensis was unable to 

H. iii. 86, *' Amicitias dum m^- arcept the province of Asia, **" sors 

nitndine munerum non constantia Asiae in eum qui consularium Ma- 

morum contineri putat, meruit magis luginensi proximus erat, coUata." 

quam habuit.** It takes the indi- Agricola, as one of the two oldest, 

cative present even in the Oratio was to decide bj lot which of the 

obliqua. Cf. H. v. 17, " Suam two provinces he should take. How 

illic victoriam Grermanis obstitisse many yeara after his consulship this 

dum omissis telis praeda manus was is not known. At all events, 

impediunt.*^ The former of these probably not more than four or five 

nses is not so common in Ci- years had elapsed since his retum 

cero, but in Livy, Caesar, Tacitus, from Britain, as the circumstances 

&c., is constantly occurring. Con- seem to have occurred before Ta- 

sequently some of the critics want citus^ departure from Rome, which 

to replace the imperfect here by the took place a.d. 90. The particulars 

present. are minutelv given, as tnough the 

viiiis aliorum . . . praec^ ageha- writer had been on the spot when 

tur] Ritter translates the first they occurred. Whattranspircdafter 

words * by the faults of other gene- that date is very briefly described 

lals,* contrasting with his own suc- by Tacitus, as not falling under his 

cesses. I believe they mean the immediate notice. 

&ults of others (their malignity, occiso Civioa nuper] Suetonius 

envy, &c.\ who plotted his destruc- H^omit. 10) mentions this incident. 

tion. The last words imply that Civica Cerialis was put to death by 

Agricolawas hurried forwara beyond Domitian whilst holding the uro- 

the power of retreat, to the very consulate of Asia. This supplied 

embrace of glory,»a tum perhaps Agricola with a waming to avoid a 

8U|;geBted by the common expres- similar dignitv himself, and would 

sion, * praecepB in peniiciem agi.* have afforded Domitian a prece- 

XLlI. Aderat &c.] These pro- dent, if he had acceptdd it, for 

yinces of Africa and Asia being the despatching him. 
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esset, ultro Agricolam interrogarent : ac primo occultiua 
quietem et otium laudare, mox operam suam in adpro* 
banda excusatione offerre: postremo non jam obscuri, 
Buadentes simul terrentesque pertraxere ad Domitianum : 
qui paratus simulatione, in adrogantiam compositus, et 
audiit preces excusantis, et, cum adnuisset, agi sibi 
gratias passus est : nec erubuit beneficii invidia : salarium 
tamen, proconsulari solitum offerri et quibusdam a 
eeipso concessum, Agricolae non dedit : sive offensus non 
petitum ; sive ex conscientia, ne quod vetuerat videretur 
emisse. Proprium humani ingenii est, odisse quem 
laeseris : Domitiani vero natura praeceps in iram, et quo 
obscurior, eo inrevocabilior, moderatione tamen pruden* 
tiaque Agricolae leniebatur : quia non contumacia neque 
inani jactatione libertatis famam fatumque provocabat. 
Sciant, quibus moris est inlicita mirari, posse etiam sub 



paraHu simulaiione] The ablatire ensue from sacli a sham act of con- 

is an instrumental one, * arming him- ceseion to Affricola^s wiehes. So in 

Belf with hypocrisy.* Cicero uses A. vi. 23, ' Tiberius non erabuit 

*paratum esse peditatu^ in the same permittere,* of a pretended favour 

way. One MS. has * simulationis/ in allowini; some one to be buried. 
a common construction with TacituB, Wex takes the words to mean ' did 

like * yetus regnandi/ * validus not blush to feel that he was satisfying 

orandi,* &g. his own malice, in the matter of thi» 

tn adrogantiam] Cf. H. i. 54, pretended favour.* I think the other 

' legati in squalorem maestitiamque way right. 
compositi.* salarium tamen] Thit word is' 

excuaarUis] In Dialog. de Orat. derived by the ancients themselves 

c. 5 * excusare * is found without a from ' sal,* meanino: a supply of all 

pronoun ; but it seems most likely the necessaries of life, of which salt 

that * se * has disappeared from the is a representative ; and, beyond 

MSS. in such a sentence as *in this, a payment of money, wbich 

iis cogitationibus excusant.* The under the emperors was usually made 

usage against this omission of the to provincial govemors. Dion Cas- 

pronoun seems all but universal. sius mentions that to Aufidius 

Kitterdefendsitonthegroundof^ex- Fronto was paid a sum of 10,000 

cusantis* being a participle used like sesterces to compensate him for the 

anoun;area8on Idonot understand. withholding the provinces of Asia 

Cicero has ' excusatio obeundae lega- and Africa from him. 
tionis,* in the sense of declining a ifUicita mirari] Tacitus says, in 

Hegatio;' and I think, possibly the c. 17, " Julius Frontinus vir magnus, 

wordmaybeu8edheresimplyfor'de- quantum licebat.'* This seems the 

clining,* and the accusative omitted clue to Tacitus* meaning here. Some 

be ' provinciam,* gatheied from the admire the boldness and spirit of 

whoie context. those who aim at a freedom and in- 

beneficU invidia] He did not blush dependence no longer possible to 

to undergo the odium that must attain, under the existing state of 
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malis principibus magnos viros esse: obsequiumque ac 
xnodestiam, si industria ac yigor adsint, eo laudis ez- 
cedere, quo pleriqueper abrupta, sed in nullum reipublicae 
usum, ambitiosa morte inclaruerunt. 

XLIII. Einis vitae ejus nobis luctuosus, amicis tristis, 
extraneis etiam ignotisque non sine cura fuit. Yulgus 
quoque, et hic aliud agens populus, et yentitavere ad 
domum, et per fora et circulos locuti sunt : nec quisquam, 
audita morte Agricolae, aut laetatus est aut statim 
oblitus est. Augebat miserationem constans rumor, 
yeneno interceptum. Kobis nihil comperti adfirmare 
ausim: ceterum per omnem valetudinem ejus, crebrias, 
quam ex more principatus per nuntios.^isentis, et liber- 
torum primi, et medicorum intimi venere : sive cura illud 



the empire, &nd are inclined to Agricola either hy blood or close 

despise all who lower their aspirations friendship. 

to uie merely possible. cUittd agena] ' Agere aliquid * ia 

eo laudia excedere] 'Excedo* is nsed by the Latin writers in the 

generally used for 'passinff beyond sense of making any thing one^s 

moderate bounds/ Cf. A. ii. 24, business. * Hoc agite, o Juvenes,^ 

* Tantum illa clades novitate et mag- * make this your aim ; ^ ' Hoc agit ut 

nitudine excessit.* Also, Liv. xxziii. doleas* (Juv. t. 157), 'his great 

35, * Ne in altercationem excederet object is to annoy you.* Here * aliud 

res.* It perhaps may be used here agens* means generally busy on very 

for exceeding toe usual bounds in a different objects ; not concemed with 

pregnant sense ; ^passtheusuallimits such matters as the doings and fates 

to an extent of praise,* &c. of illustrious men. Juvenal says of 

qtto pleriipie indameruni'] the people in his day, '^ ex quo suf 

This is put for ' quo claritudinis per- fragia nuUi Yendimus, effudit curas.*' 

venerunt,* or * quo inclarescentea et per /bra] There were several 

pervenerunt.* In this way, * per ab- of these at Rome, three especiallj 

rupta* comes in appropriately. Trans- used for public business ; the Forum 

late, * a height of glory otners have Romanum, the Forum Julii (Suet. 

reached, by travellingalong arugged Jul. Caes. 26), the Forum Augusti 

path, and without any advantage to (Suet Octav. 29). Others were sub- 

the state (earning distinction) oy an sequently added by other emperors. 

aspiring death.' The whole sen- There was one beffun by Domitian, 

tence is excessively awkward, and I and completed by Nerva, the ' Forum 

think, corrupt. Trajani, &c. 

XLIIL extraneis ettam] In A. ew more prindpatus] This custom 

iv. 11, 'extraneus* is used as opposed here alluded to is not stated to be 

to a man*8 'filius.* So Suetonius peculiar to Domitian. AU Empe- 

Claud. 4, **" Ne heredem quidem rors send persons to make inquiries 

nisi inter tertios ac paene extraneos rather than make them in person ; 

nuncuparit*^ Here, tnerefore, it does and as generally it is a formal com- 

not mean * foreigners,* but only pliment, the inquiries are rarelj 

persons who were unconnected with made frequently. 
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siye inquisitio erat. Supremo quidem die, momenta ipsa 
deficientis per dispositos cursores nuntiata constabat, 
nuUo credente sic accelerari quae tristis audiret. Speciem 
tamen doloris animo vultuque prae se tulit, securus jam 
odii, et qui facilius dissimularet gaudium, quam metum. 
Satis constabat, lecto testamento Agricolae, quo cohe- 
redem optimae uxori et piissimae filiae Domitianum 
Bcripsit, laetatum eum yelut honore judicioque : tam 
caeca et corrupta mens assiduis adulationibus erat, ut 
nesciret a bono patre non scribi heredem, nisi malum 
principem. 

XLIV. Natus erat Agricola, Caio Oaesare, tertium 
consule, Idibus Juniis : ezcessit quarto et quinquagesimo 
anno, decimo Xalendas Septembris, Oollega Priscoque 

sive eura illud] * whether it was being the sort of man to conceal his 

genuine anxiety about him, or onlf joy rather than his fear/ 

s desire to pry into the exact state pUssimas fUiae] Cicero jeers at 

of his health/ Antonius for using the phraae * piis- 

momenta deficieniis] The gradual simi hominis/ and introducing a 

steps in Agiicola^s decline, the dving new word into the language (quod 

man being probably at his Alban yerbum nullum omnino est). Ta- 

▼illa some distance from Rome, citus, however, compares ^strenuus* 

were reported to the Emperor by in the same way, making the super» 

ninners placed for the purpose in lative * strenuissimus ' instead of the 

readiness. usual ^ maxime strenuus." * Piis- 

animo vuUuque'] * Animus * is a simus * is frequently used , by late 

little obscure here. By *feelinp[* writers, Seneca, Quinctilian, and 

Tacitus seems to mean rather its others of the Silver Age. 

outward manifestation ; the extemal nisi malum principem] Because 

symptoms of the working of the mind under a grasping ruler the dving 

within, every emotion betraying hoped, by leaving a part of their 

itself in some corresponding visible weulth to the emperor, to secure the 

movement or gesture. rest to their children. Cf. A. x vi. 1 1, 

securus jam odii] This does not " Nec defiiere qui monerent magna 

.mean, as the words certainly might ex parte heredem Caesarem nun- 

do, *carelesB,* ^reckless, now about cupareatque ita nepotibus dereliquo 

showing his dislike.* It is equivalent consulere."* Tiberius had the grace to 

to * certain now of gratifying his dis- decline such legacies. 

like.* Domitian was now siire of XLIY. tertium oonsule] Caligula 

his victim, and being no longer was consul for the tnird time 

afraid of Agricola, only glad at the A.D. 40. CoUega and Priscus were 

certainty of getting rid of him, he consuls A.D. 93; consequently, the 

was able to conceal the latter feeling reading * sexto et ouinquagesimo ' is 

more succeesfullv than the former. wrong. The simplest way, I think, 

There is a similar phrase in A. iii. is to suppose that in the MSS. YI. 

28, * Caesar Augustus potentiae se- was a mistake of the copyist for lY. 

curus.* This makes the reckoning right. 

et qui faaUu» disnmxdaret] ' and decimo Kalmdaa] The usual form 
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consalibus. Quod si habitum quoque ejus posteri nos* 
oere yelint, decentior quam sublimior fuit : nihil metus 
in yultu : gratia oris supererat : bonum nrum &cile cre* 
deres, magnum libenter. Et ipse quidem, quanquam 
medio in spatio integrae aetatis ereptus, quantum ad 
gloriam, longissimum aeyum peregit. Quippe et vera 
bona, quae in yirtutibus sita sunt, impleverat ; et consula- 
ribus ac triumphalibus ornamentis praedito, quid aliud 
adstruere fortuna poterat P Opibus nimiis non gaudebat ; 
speciosae contigerant: filia atque uxore superstitibus, 
potest yideri etiam beatus, inoolumi dignitate, florente 
fama, salvis adfinitatibus et amicitiis, futura effugisse, 
Nam sicuti durare in hao beatissimi sectdi luce ac prin- 
cipem Trajanum yidere, quod augurio Yotisque apud 
nostras aures omiuabatur: ita festinatae mortis grande 
solatium tulit, evasisse postremum illud tempus, quo 
Domitianus non jam per intervalla ac spiramenta tem- 

i^puld be 'ante decimam E&lendas dantl 7 poartrayed, wat there.* Cfl 

Septembres/ or * Septembris,* where Germ. o^ * ne ferrum quidem superest.* 

* Septembris* is an adjectiye in the Also, H. i. 51, * Arma, viri, equi ad 

accusatlTe plural, not tbe genitive of usum, et ad decus tupererant.* 

a noun, at is clear from comparing medio m tpatio ^c.l This does 

the expretsion * terttum nonas Janu- not mean that he only liTed half his 

ariat* (H. i. 57). The *ante* in thit time, as some of the commentators 

form teems to belong to * Kalendat,* think, but that he died in the midst 

and *decimum* is either the accu- of his career, with the vigorous 

aatiTe of time, or the accusatiTe from powers of life undimiuished. Cf. 

a sort of euphonyafter ^ante.* This Suet. Tiber. 10, "Integra aetate ae 

^ante* is ofl«n omitted as here, and Taletudine statuit repente secedere 

the day put in the ablatiTe. * Decimo seque e medio longissime amoTere.** 

Kalendarum* is also a vecognized tpedMas oontigerant^ Dion Cas- 

form. sius remarks that Agricola, after his 

CoUega Prieeoque ootutilibus] The retum from Britain, lived in neglect 

usual way would be to mention the and want. The assertion is directly* 

eonsuls by two names, with no par- contradicted by this passage, and the 

ticle or * et * between them. Here general tenor of the sixth chapter. 

Tacitus seems ratber to add these Agricola had wealth enough to make 

words by the way, than to introduce a respectable iigure (speciosae). 

them as a formal method of iden- sicuH durare tn hae ^.] In thei 

tifying the particular year. That first part of this sentenoe supplj 

already has been done by stating *grande solatium fuisset* *As it 

Agricola*8 age. would haTo been a great comfort tol 

decetUior] * rather comely,* *sym- prolong his life under a lact 

metrical, than tall of stature.* which Iie often foreshadowed in our 

nihil metus in tmltu^ *there was hearii^ in prediction and hope; scn 

no^ing in his looks to mspire terror ; it was a great comfort,* &c. 

Tather sweetness of expression, abun* perintervaUa ^e.] ^Nolonger 
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poratn, sed eontinuo et yelub iino ictu, rempublicam 
exhausit. 

XLV. Non yidit Agricola obsessam curiam et claa« 
Bum armis senatum, et eadem strage tot consularium 
caedes, tot nobilissimarum feminarum exsilia et fugas. 
Una adhuc victoria Carus Metius censebatur, et intra 
Albanam arcem sententia Messalini strepebat, et Massa 
Bebius jam tum reus erat. Mox nostrae duxere Hel?i* 

withmteiralsandseasonsof respite,^ trial by Heliodonit, and put to 

when people can get their breath death (Schol. on Juv. i. 3o). 
af(ain. Albanam aroem^ This is the 

XLV. o&MSMm curiaml This is palace of Domitian under the 

not mentioned elsewhere. Nero, to Alban Mount. He used to summon 

■ecure the condemnation of Thraaea, thither the senate for contultatioii. 

once posted Praetorian cohorta round Cf. Juv. iv. 145, — 

the temple of Venus, where the << • • i. ^. 

aenate met, and guarded the approach " — ."^»»^ P^il«'«« «^\~ jahentur 

with civilians irmed with iworda ^^.^"^^« ^J'^*^* Albanam dux magnua 

openly displayed. Domitian may m *° *'cem, ^ ^ ^. 

vSy likely have done the aame ^^^^^ attonitos et festmare co- 

J'oonstdarium oaedes] A list of Tanquam de Chattis aliquid ....*' 

Domitian'8 victims is found in Suet *■ Arx* was especially the word uted 

Dom. 10, most of them being put to to denote a tyrant^s palace, — 

death on the mott <ri™l clxrg». „ Nullu. ephebum 

2a iri!i.n™. li:?llZ.',;?ir Deformem ««vk . . in «ce tyBn- 
aiBh by nis name, anotneriora joke, „„«»♦ /t.,-- ^ ntV7\ 

a third for celebrating his unclo "^* W"^- »• «"')• 

Otho's birthday, &c. Cf. also A. ziv. 31, ' Templura . . . 

jfeminarum «effiZux] Fannia, quasi arz aetemae dominationis aspi- 

wife of Helvidius Priscus, was ba- ciebatur.* 

nished by Domitianus for inducing Messcd^li Catullus Messalinus 

Herennius Seuecio to write her late (Juv. iv. 113) was govemor of Li- 

hu8band*s life. Qratilla, wife of byan Pentapolis under Vespanan 

Amlenus Rusticus, and Arria, wife and Titus, in which office he.treated 

of Thrasea, were also in the list of the provincial Jews, including Jo- 

exiles. sephus, with extreroe craelty. He 

Carua MeHus oensebatur'} * Cen- was recalled from his province, but 

seri* means *to be rated at* Cf. escaped punishment, and afterwards 

Juv. viii. 2, Mongo sanguine cen- died a wretched death. He wbs 

seri,* *to be valuM, rat^ at. lonff blind. 

descent.* This Metius is mentioned Massa Bobius] He was a pro- 

with Massa Bebius in Juv. i. 35, 36 curator in Africa in a.d. 70, and de- 

as the prince of informers. He scribed by Tacitus (H. iv. 50) ai 

leems to have been the man who **Optimocuiqueexitio8usetincau8ai 

brouKht Senecio to tiial for writinff maloram quae mox tulimus saepe 

the life of Helvidins Priscus, and redituras.** On retuming suiMe- 

entertained thoughts of accusing quently from his goverament of 

Plinv the Younger. The pair of Boetica, he was accused, a.d. 93, by 

worthies were themselves brou^t to Se&edo and Pliny, of misgovem- 
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dinin in carcerem manus : nos Maurici Busticique Tisus, 
nos innocenti sanguine Senecio perfudit. Nero tamen 
tubtraxit oculos suos, jussitque scelera, non spectaTit: 
praecipua sub Domitiano miseriarum pars erat, yidere et 
aspici : cum suspiria nostra subscriberentur : cum deno- 
tandis tot hominum palloribus sufficeret saevus ille yultua 
et rubor, quo se contra pudorem muniebat. Tu vero 
feliz, Agricoia, non vitae tantum claritate, sed etiam 
opportunitate mortis: ut perhibent, qui interfuerunt 
noyissimis sermonibus tuis, constans et libens fatum 
excepisti, tanquam pro virili portione innocentiam prin- 
cipi donares. Sed mihi filiaeque, praeter acerbitatem 



ment and opprewion of the pro- 
Tincials. He wat condemned, but 
escaped punishment. Before Agri- 
cola B death, this infonner was him- 
self in peril, and it waa onlv after 
his escape fibm retribution tnat he 
broke out into hit infamout course of 
diatinction. 

Mox nosirae ^c.] TacitUB was 
not at Rome for some time subse- 
quent to Agricola^s death, and he 
only uses * nostrae * because he was 
himself a senator. Helvidius Priscus 
the younger, on the charge of having, 
in a farce of Paris and Aenone, in- 
tended to pourtray the Emperor^s 
divorce from all his wives, was appa- 
rently seized in the senate, and 
dragged ofF by the obsequious sena- 
tors to prison. 

Maurici RutHeiqvB] Mauricus 
was a brother to Arulenus Rusticus, 
and banished when his brother was 
put to death. Under Nerva he re- 
tamed. It was Mauricus who dis- 
played his buldness by requesting 
Domitian to display the Imperial 
records, in order to- see what persnns 
had been guilty of informing under 
Nero, that they might know whom 
to punish. 

kfisus] This usually denotes the 
frculty of sight, but is used for 
*species.* Cf. Liv. viii. 9, "Con- 
spectus ab utraque acie august^or 
humano visu.** Also, Liv. L 20, 
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** Quaeque prodigia fulminibos, 
aliove visu missa susciperentur.** 

perfudit] Not literally, for Se- 
necio was not put to death in the 
senate-house. The act stained the 
senators with the guilt of innocent 
blood. A verb must be supplied from 
*|)erfudit^ to suit ^visus, ^horroro 
perculit,* or something of the kind. 

siAacriherentur^ Any one who 
supported an aocusation brought by 
another, by entering his name on the 
indictment as subsidiarv accuser,was 
said * subscribere.* Cff. A. i. 74, 
"Quaestor postulavit, subscribente 
Romano Hispone/* There seems an 
allusion to this in the use of the 
word here, ^were noted down as 
matters of accusation against us.* 

mffUxret mevua ille vultm] * bore 
up, without IBinching. while marking 
down for punishment the white 
faces,* &c. Cf Cic. de Leg. Manil. 
3, " Una significatio litterarum cives 
Romanos necandos trucidandosque 
denotavit." 

rMftorl Pliny the Youngcr (Pa» 
neg. 48) speaks of Domition, ^^fe- 
mineus pallor in corpore, in ore im* 

Sudentia malto rubore suffusa.** Cf. 
uet. Domit 18, ** Vultu modesto, 
ruborisque pleno.** 

jDTD virili portione] This phrase is 
fonnd also in H. iii. 20, in the sense 
of * pro virili parte,* which is Cicero^s 
form. 

2 
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parentis erepti, auget moeBtitiam, quod adsidere vfdetu-» 
dini, fovere deficientem, satiari vultu, complexuque non 
contigit: ezcepissemus certe mandata Yocesque, quas 
penitus animo figeremus. Noster hic dolor, nostrum 
vulnus : nobis tam longae absentiae conditione ante qua- 
driennium amissus es. Omnia sine dubio, optime paren- 
tum, adsidente amantissima uxore, superfuere nonori 
tuo : paucioribus tamen lacrymis compositus es, et novis- 
sima m luce desideravere aliquid oculi tui. 

XLYI. Si quis piorum manibus locus: si, ut sapi- 
entibus placet, non cum corpore ezstinguuntur magnae 
animae : placide quiescas, nosque, domum tuam, ab in- 
firmo desiderio et muliebribus lamentis, ad contempla- 
tionem virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri neque 
plangi fas est : admiratione te potius, te immortalibus lau- 
dibus, et, si natura suppeditet, similitudine decorabimus* 
Is verus honos, ea conjunctissimi cujusque pietas. Id 
filiae quoqae uxorique praeceperim, sic patris, sic mariti 
memoriam venerari, ut omnia facta dictaque ejus secum 
irevolvant, formamque ac figiiram animi magis, quam cor- 



principi donarei] Agricola) by ever, from tbem that Tacitas wrote 

accepting his death witb resignation, his biography four years after Agri- 

as in the course of nature, did his cola^s deatn. So he did, no doubt, 

best to shield the Emperor from but this sentence does not say so. 

the suspicion of having despatched In the clause .*^longae absentiae 

bim. conditione* there seems to me a 

coniigit] This verb is generally metaphor from a victorious enemy 

tised of any good fortane. Cf. Juv. (Tate), imposing hard conditions on a 

viii. 28, '* Rarus et egregius patriae vanmiished enemy. 

contineis ovanti/* * you are a wind- XLV I. midiebribm lamentis ^c.] 

fall, seldom found, to your country.* A similar remark is addressed br 

amissus es] Tacitus, from this, Seneca to his wife in A. zv. 63, 

appears to have left Rome not later *^ Rogat oratque temperaret dolori, 

than A.D. 90, and to havebeen absent ne aetemum susciperet, sed in con- 

a considerable time, not having, I templatione vitae per virtutem actae 

think, retumed in a.d. 93, when deKiderium mariti solatiis honestis 

Herennius Senecio was put to death toleraret'* 

(see c. 2, Megimus,* &c.;. Possibly,' plangi/asegi] This verb *plango* 

after his praetorship in A.D. 88, he is constructed like TuirTOfiat and 

obtained the administration of some «coirTo/uai in Greek. When they 

provinee. mean ' to beat oneself in surrow for 

The words here can only, I think, any one,* the^ take an accusative. 

mean one thing; that Tacitus left Cf. Herod. ii. 41, TuitToirrai ol 

llome four years before AgricoWs irtpi r6 \p6v diravTiv t6v npt-ov, 

death. Lipsius and Wex infer, how- formamque ac f^ram] There ia, 
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poris, compIectantuT : non qoia intercedendum putem 
imaginibus, quae marmore aut aere finguntur: sed ut 
Yultus hominum, ita simulacra Yultus imbeeilla ao mor- 
talia sunt, forma mentis aeteraa: quam tenere et ex- 
primere non per alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis 
ipse moribus possis. Quidquid ex Agricola amavimus, 
quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurumque est in animis 
hominum, in aeteraitate temporum, fama rerum. Nam 
multos yeterum, velut inglorios et ignobiles, oblivio 
obruet : Agricola, posteritati narratus et traditus, super- 
stes erit. 



a diffeTence hetween these two wordg. 
' Forma* conTeys the idea of a visible 
embodiment of the interoal nature of 
that to which it corresponds. Hence 
it meant beautj, especiallj a girVs 
beauty, and includes colour, mag^- 
nitnde. ^Figura* means shape aa 
r^purds outline. 

fama rerum] hvrj says of 
the ScipioB, " Vos quoqne velim 
milites non lamentis lacrimis- 
aue tanquam ezstinctos prosequi 
(viyunt viffentque fama rerum ses- 
tarum).** Here, certainlv, the last 
words seem to mean, *theylive in 
the glory of their ezploits.* Tacitus 



however, I think, nses the words 
in the sense of * history.* *• Anicola 
will live in the records of the human 
race.* There is an epigram by Anti- 
philus in the *■ Anthologia,* supposed 
to refer to the AgricoUi, who is the 
subject of this biography» — 

'K,pii\»aiai \ifiait9 t£ Ti^ivyarf ; 
irou Toaov fiiup ; 
Ttv <f>\6l^ dii/aove ia^taw i^f- 
X/ov; 
iaxpvaLv ^AyptKoXao TfTpv/ut0a* 
ira» i* oaov iifiiv 
^if nrori» q Ktivov dti/rcit Ix<* 
tnrodi^. 
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mache. — Iphigenia in Tauris. Bj F. A. Palej, M.A., LL.D. 

Homer. Diad. Book L By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 1«. 

Sophocles. (EdipuB Tyrannus. — (Edipus Coloneus. — Antigone. 
— Electra— Ajax. Bj F. A Palej, M.A., LL.D. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. In 4 vols. By J. E. Melhui&h, M.A., 
Assistant Glassical Master at St. Panl's SchooL 

Clcero. De Senectute, De Amicitia, and EpistolaB SelectsB. By 

G. Long, M.A. 
Ovid. Fasti. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. In 3 vols., 2 books 

in eaoh. 
Ovid. Selections. Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 

Bj A J. Macleane, M.A. 

Terenoe. Andria. — Haaton Timorumenos. — Phormio. — Adelphoe. 
Bj Professor Wagner, Ph.D. 

Virgil. Professor Conington's edition, abridged in 9 vols., 2 books 
ineach. 

Othen in prepanUion. 
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PUBLIC 8CHOOL 8ERIES. 

A Series ofCUusical TexU, annotcUed hy weU-known Scholars, Or, Svo. 

iurlftophanes. The Peaoe. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. is. 6d. 

The AchamianB. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 4s, 6(l. 

The Frogs. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 4«. 6(1. 

Oloero. The Letters to Attions. Bk. I. By A. Pretor, M.A. i$. 6d. 

Demoflthenes de Falsa Legatione. By B. Shilleto, M.A. 6f . 

The Law of Leptines. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. Ss, 6(2. 

JAry. Book XXI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, 
hj the Bey. L. D. Dowdall, H.A., B.D. Ss. 6d. [Book XXII, in the press, 

Flato. The Apology of Soorates and Grito. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 
lOth Bditioii. St. 6d. Gheap Edition, limp doth, 2«. 6d. 

The PhflBdo. 9th Edition. By W. Wagner» Ph.D. 6«. Bd. 

The Protagoras. 4th Edition. By W. Wayte, M.A. i$. 6d. 

The Euthyphro. 3rdEdition. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 8#. 

The Euthydemus. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 4«. 

The Repnblic. Books I. & 11. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 3rd 

Edition. Ss. 6d. 

PlautUB. TheAulularia. By W. Wagner,Ph.D. 8rdEdition. 4«. 6(1. 

Trinummus. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 8rd Edition. 4f . 6d. 

The Menaechmei. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd Edit. 4#.6d. 

The Mostellaria. By Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein. 6*. 

Sophoolis TraohinlBB. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4«. 6(2. 

Sophocles. Oedipns Tyrannus. By B. H. Eennedy, D.D. 5s. 

Terenoe. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd Edition. 10«. %d. 

Theoorltus. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2nd Edition. 4t. 6(2. 

Thucydides. Book VI. By T. W. Dougan, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John'8 CoUege, Cambridg^. 6s. 

Others in preparaJtion, 



CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 

AristophanlB Gomoedise. By H. A. Holden, LL.D. Bvo. 2 yoIp. 
23«. 6d. Plays sold separately. 

Calpumius Siculus. By C. H, Keene, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6«. 
CorpuB Poetarum Latlnorum. EditedbyWalker. Ivol.Syo. 18«. 



Educational Work%. 



Horaoe. Qtimti Horatii Flaod Opera. By H. A. J. Mnnio, M.A. 
Large 8to. 11. Is. 

IilTy. The first five Books. By J. Prendeville. 12mo. roan, 5«. 
Or Booka I.-III. 38. 6d. IV. aod Y. 38. 6d. 

Lucretlus. With Gommentary by H. A. J. Munro. 4th Edition. 
Yols. I. and II. Introduotion, Text, and Notes. 18$. Yol. III. Trang. 
lation. 6s. 

OtIcL P.OyidiiNasonisHeroidesXIV. By A. Pahner, M. A. 8yo.6«. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Ars Amatoria et Amores. By the Rev. 

H. WiUiams, M.A. Ss. 6d. 

Metamorphoses. BookXIU. By Ghas. Haines Eeene, M.A. 



28. 6d. 

Epistolarum ex Ponto Liber Primus. ByG.H.Keene,M. A. 3». 



Propertius. Sex Aurelii Propertii Garmina. By F. A. Paley, M.A. , 
LL.D. 8vo. Glotli, 98. 

Sex Propertii Elegiarum. Libri IV. Becensuit A. Palmer, 

Golleg^ii Saorosanctie et IndiTidnsB Trinitatis joxta Dablinom Sooius. 
Feap 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Sophooles. The AJaz. By G. E. Pahner, M.A. 4f. 6<2. 



The Oedlpus Tyrannus. By B, H. Kennedy, D.D. 

Crown 8vo. 8«. 

Thuoydides. The History of the Peloponnesian War. ByEiohard 
ShiUeto, M.A. Bookl. Syo. 6«. 6d. BookH. 8yo. 5«. 6d. 



LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

First Latin Lessons. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Is. 

Miscellaneous Latin Exercises. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. Qd,, 

Easy Latin Passages for Unseen Translation. By A. M. M. 

Stedman, M.A. Fcap. 870. Is. 6d. 

A Latin Primer. By Bev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. Is. 

Aujdlia Latina. A Series of Progressive Latin Exercises. By 
M.J.B.Baddeley,M.A. Foap.Syo. Partl.Aocidence. 2ndEdition,reTiiied. 
28. Part II. 4tli Edition, revised. 2«. Eey to Fart II. 2s. 6d. 

Scala Latina. Elementary Latin Exercises. By Bev. J. W. 
Davis, M.A. New Edition, with Yocabulary. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By Prof. Church, M.A. 8th Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2«. Qd. 

Latin SSzeroises and Qrammar Papers. By T. Collins, M.A. 5th 
Bdition. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

IJnseen Papers in Latin Prose and Yerse. With Examination 
QuestionB. Bj T. CoUlns, M.A. 4tli Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

in Greek Prose and Yerse. With Examination Questions. 

By T. CoUins, M.A. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

Tales for Latin Prose Gomposition. With Notes and Yocabu- 
lary. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 2«. 
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Latin Vocabularie» for Repetition. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A* 

2nd Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

*Aiial7tioal Latin Ezercises. By G. P. Mason, B.A. 4th Edit. 

Part I., 1«. 6d. Part II., 2». 6d. 

Latin Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. By 

A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Crown 8yo. 28. 6d. Key (for Tators and 
Prirate Students only), 5s. 

Oreek Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. By 

A. M. M. Stedmau, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Soala Graaoa : a Series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By Bev. J. W. 
Davis, M.A., and B. W. Baddeley, M.A. 3rd Bdition. Foap. 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

Greek Verae Gomposltlon. By G. Preston, M.A. 5th Edition. 

Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Greek Partides and their Gombinations according to Attic Usage. 
A Short Treatise- By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2». 6d. 

Greek Testament Selections. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 2nd 

Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Budiments of Attic Constmotion and Idiom. By the Bev. 

W. 0. Compton, M.A., Assistant Master at IJppingbam School. 3s. 

Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. By Prof . H. Nettle- 
ship, M.A. 3s. Key (for Tutors only), 4«. 6d. 

By thb Bey. P. Fbost, M.A., St. John's CoLLEaE, CXmbbidoe. 

Bclogae LatinsB ; or, First Latin Beading-Book, with EngUsh Notes 
and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. Is. 6d. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. NewEdition. Fcap.Svo. 

2s. Key (f or Tutors only) , 4«. 

A Latin Verse-Book. An Introdnctory Work on Hexameters and 

Fentameters. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2«. Key (for Tutorsonly), Ss. 

Analecta Grssoa Minora, with Introdnotory Sentences, English 
Notes,and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2». 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. New Edit. Fcap. Svo. 

2«. 6d. Key (for Tutors only), 5s. 

Horilegium Poetioum. Elegiac Extracts from Oyid and Tibrdlas. 
New Edition. With Notes. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 



Anthologia GrsBca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry , with Notes. 
By F. St. John Thackeray. Uh and Cheaper Edvbion. 16mo. 4«. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, from 
NsBvius to BoSthius, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. John Thaokeray. B«viaed 
and Gheaper Edition. 16mo. 48. 6d. 

By H. A. Holden, LL.D. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin 
Elegiac and Heroio Yerse. lOth Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Part II. Select Passages f or Translation into Latin Lyric 

and Comic lambic Yerse. Srd Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Volia SilvulsB, sive Eclogse Poetamm Anglicoram in Latinnm et 
GraBcum conversse. 8vo. Vol. II. 12«. 

Voliorum Centuriss. Select Passages for Translation into Latin 
and Greek Prose. lOthEdition. PostSvo. Ss. 



Eclucational Wbrks. 



TRANSLATION8, 8ELECTIONS, &o. 



« 



« 



Many of the following books are well adapted for School Prizes. 



MBohjlaa. Translated into English Pxoee by F. A. Paley, M.A., 

LL.D. 2BdBditioii. Syo. 7«. 6d. 

Translated into English Yerse by Anna Swanwiok. 4th 

Edition. Post Svo. Sa. 

Horaoe. The Odes and Garmen Ssecnlare. In English Yerse by 
J. Oonixigton, M.A. lOth edition. Foap. 8to. 5s. 6d. 

The Satires and Epistles. In English Yerse by J. Goning- 

ton, H.A. 7th edition. 6s. 6d. 

Flato. Gorgias. TranslatedbyE. M. Gope, M.A. Svo. 2nd Ed. 78, 

Philebus. Trans. byF. A. Paley,M.A.,LL.D. Sm. 8vo. 4«. 

The8Btetus. Trans. byF.A.Paley,M.A.,LL.D. Sm.Svo. 4«. 

Analysisandlndexof tbeDialognes. ByDr.Day. Post8vo. 5s. 

Sophocles. (Edipns Tyrannus. By Dr. Kennedy. Is. 

TheoorituB. In English Yerse, by 0. S. Galverley, M.A. New 
Edition, revised. Orown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Tranfllations into English and Latin. By G. S. Galverley, M.A. 

Poett 8yo. 7a. 6d. 

I 

Translations into English, Latin, and Greek. By B. G. Jebb, M.A., 
H. Jackson, Litt.D., and W. E. Gnrrey, M.A. Second Edition. Ss. 

Eztracts for Translation. By B. G. Jebb, M.A., H. Jackson, 
Litt. D., and W. E. Gnrrej, M. A. 4s. 6d. 

Between Whiles. Translations by Bev. B. H. Eennedy, D.D. 
2nd Edition, rerised. Grown 8vo. 58. 



REFERENCE VOLUMES. 

A Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness. Post Svo. 6«. 

By T. H. Key, M.A. 6th Thonsand. Post Svo. 8». 

A Short Latin Grammar for Sohoola. By T. H. Eey, M.A. 

F.B.S. 16tli Edition. PoBtSyo. Ss. 6d. 

A Gulde to the Choloe of Classloal Books. By J. B. Mayor, M.A. 

3rd Edition, with a Snpplementary List. Grown 8to. 4a, 6d. Snpple- 
mentary List separately, Is. 6d. 

The Theatre of the Greeka. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th 

Edition. Post 8to. 5s. 

Kelghtle7'8 Mythology of Greece and Italy. 4th Edition. 6$, 
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CLA8SICAL TABLES. 

Latlii Aooidence. By the Bev. P. Frost, M.A. ' 1«. 

Latizi Yersifioatlon. 1«. 

Notabilla Qiisadam; or the Prinoipal Tenses of most ol the 
Irregiilar Greek Yerbs and BlementaTy Greek, Latin, and Frenoh Ck>n- 
Btruotion. New Edition. Is. 

Riohmond Bules for the Ovidlan Diatioh, &c. By J. Tate, 

The Prinoiples of Latin Syntaz. 1«. 

areekYerbs. ACatalogneof VerbBflrregiilarandDefectiye; their 
leadinff f ormations, tenses, and inflezionfl, with Paradigms f or Goi^ngation, 
Bnles f or f ormation of tenses, &c. &c. By J. S. Baird, T.O.D. 8th Ed. 2a, 6d. 

Oreek Aocents (Notes on). By A. Barry, D.D. New Edition. Is. 

Homerio Dialeot. Its Leading Forms and Pecnliarities. By J. S. 
Baird, T.G.D. New Edition, by W. G. Bntherford, LL.D. 1«. 

Greek Aooidence. By the Bev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition. 1«. 



CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Arithmetio for Schools. By C. Pendlebury, M.A. 2nd Editiou, 
revised, 4». 6d. Or in two parts, 2«. 6d. each. Examples (nearly 8000) , 
without answers, in a separate vol. 3«. 

Algebra. Ghoioe and Chance. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A 4th 
Bdition. 6«. 

Euclid. Books I.-VI. and part of Books XI. and XIL By H. 
Deighton. 48.6d. Books I. and II., 2«. [_A Key to the Exerciaes in thepixss. 

Euclid. Ezercises on Enclid and in Modem Geometry. By 
J. McDowell, M.A. Srd Bdition. 68, 

Trigonometry. Plane. By Eev.T.Vy7yan,M.A. SrdEdit. 3«.6d. 

Geometrical Conio Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A Man- 
chester Grammar School. 78. 6d. 

ConioB. The Elementary Geometry of . 5thEdition. ByC.Taylor, 

D.D. 48. 6d. 
Solid Oeometry. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 4th Edit. revised. 6«. 
Geometrical Optics. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 2nd Edition. 4.9. 
Bigid Dynamics. By W. S. Aldis, M. A 4«. 
Elementary Dynamics. ByW.Garnett,M.A.,D.C.L. 4thEd. 6«. 
Dynamics. A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc, F.R.S. 7». 6rf. 
Heat. AnElementaryTreatise. By W. Gamett, M.A., D.C.L. 4th 

Bdition. 4«. 

Elementary Physics. Examples in. By W. Gallatly, M.A. 

[Iti the press. 

HydromeohanicB. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc, F.B. S. 4th Edition. 
Part I. Hydrostatics. 5s. 

Mathematical Ezamples. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., and B. Prowde 
Bmith, M.A., Assistant Masters at Gheltenham GoUege. [In the prens. 

Meohanics. Problems in Elementary. By W. Walton, M.A. i5s. 



Educational Works. 



CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEQE 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary TreatUesfor the ute of Sttidents, 

Arlthmetio. B7Bey.G.Elsee,M.A. Foap. 8vo, 13th Edit. 85. 6d 

By A. Wrigley, M.A. S«. 6<i. 

A Progressiye Conrse of Examples. With Answers. By 



J. Watson, M.A. 6tbEdition. 28.6(2. 

Algebra. By the Bey. C. Elsee, M.A. 7th Edit. 4f. 

Progressiye Conrse of Examples. By Eev. W. F. 

M'Micliael, M.A., and B. Prowde Smitli, M.A. 4th Editiou. Ss. 6d. With 
Answers. 48. 6d. 

Plane Astronomy, An Introdaction to. By P. T. Main, M.A. 

5th Edition. 48. 

Conlo Sections treated Geometrically. ByW. H. Besant, D.Sc. 

6th Edition. 48. 6d. Solution to the Ezamples. 4s. 

Enunciations and Fignres Separately. Is, 6d. 

StatloB, Elementary. By Bev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. ds. 

HydrostaticB, Elementary. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc. 12th Edit. 4«. 

Mensuration, An Elementary Treatise on. By B. T. Moore, M.A. 5«. 

Newton'B Principia, The First Three Sections of , with an Appen- 
dix ; and the Ninth and Eleyenth Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition, by P. T. Main, M.A. 48. 

AnalyticalGeometryforSchools. ByT.G.Vyvyan. 4thEdit. 4».6<J. 

Greek Testament, Companion to the. By A. C. Barrett, A.M. 
5th Edition, revised. Foap. 8yo. Ss. 

Book of Common Frayer, An Historioal and Explanatory Treatise 
onthe. By W. G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 28. 6d. 

Musio, Tezt-book of . By Professor H. C. Banister. 13th Edition, 

reyised. 58. 

Concise History of. By Bev. H. G. Bonavia Hont, 



Mus. Doo. Dnblin. 9th Bdition reyised. Ss. 6d. 



ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

See the two foregoing Series, 



BOOK-KEEPING, 

Book-keeping Papers, set at varioas Publio Examinaiions. 
Collected and Written hj J. T. Medhorst, Lecturer on Book-keeping in 
the Gity of London College. 

▲ 2 
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GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Euclid. Books I.-VI. and part of XI. and Xn. A New Trans- 
lation. By H. Deighton. (&ee Cambridge Mathematical Series, p. 8.) 

Tbe Definitions of, with Explanations and Exercises, 

and an Appendix of ExeroiBes on the FuBt Book. By B. Webb, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Book I. With Notes and Exercises for the nse of Pre- 



paratory Schools, &c. By Bndthwaite Amett, M.A. 8yo. 48. Qd. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By G. P. 



Mason, B.A. 2ndEdition. Foap. 8yo. 28. 6d. 

The Enwiciations and Fignres to Eaolld'8 Elements. By Bev. 

J. Brasse, D.D. NewEdition. Fcap.8yo. U. Withont the Figiures, 6d. 

Ezeroises on Euclld and in Modem Geometry. By J. McDowellt 

B.A. Orown8yo. 3rd Edition revised. 68. 

Gteometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M. A. (See p. 8.) 

Qeometrical Gonio Sections. By W. H. Besant, M.A. (See p. 9.) 

Elementary Oeometry of Gonlcs. By C. Taylor, D.D. 5th Edit. 

Svo. 4«. 6d. 

An Introduotion to Ancient and Modem Gteometry of Conlos. 

By C. Taylor, M.A. 8yo. ISs. 

Solutions of aeometrical Problemg, proposed at St. John'8 

OoUege from 1830 to 1846. By T. Oaskin, M.A. 8yo. 128. 



TRIQONOMETRY. 



Trigonometry, Introduction to Plane. By Bev. T. G. Vyvyan, 

Charterhouse. 3rd Edition. Or. 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 
M.A. &. 



ANALYTICAL QEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 

An Introduction to Analytical Plane Qeometry. By W. P. 

Tnmbull, M.A. 8yo. 128. 

Problems on the Principles of Plane Co-ordinate Oeometry. 

By W. Walton, M.A. 8yo. 168. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modem Analytical G^metry of 

Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8yo. 168. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W. S. Aldis, 

M.A. 4th Edition revised. Cr. 8yo. 68. 

EUiptio Functlons. Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A. 
Frof e8Bor of Pure Mathematics at Oambridge Uniyersity. Demy 8yo. 156. 
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MECHANIC8 & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Statlcs, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fcap. 8yo. 2nd 

Bdition. 3«. 

Oynamics, A Treatise on Elementazy. By W. Gamett, M.A., 
D.O.L. 4thEditioii. CrownSvo. 6«. 

Dynamics. Bigid. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 4». 

Dynamlca. ATreatiseon. By W.H. Besant, D.Sc.,F.R.S. 7«.6i. 

£ilementary MechEUiics, Problems in. By W. Walton, M.A. New 

Bdition. OrownSvo. 6». 

Theoretical Mechanlcs, Problems in.. By W. Walton, M.A. 3rd 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Hydrostatics. ByW.H.Besant,D.So. Fcap.Svo. 12thEdition. is 

Hydromeclianlos, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc, F.B.S. 
8vo. 4th Edition, revised. Part I. Hydrostatics. 5s. 

Optica, Geometrical. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Grown 8yo. 2nd 

Edition. 4s. 

Double Refraction, A Ghapter on FresneFs Theory ol. By W. S. 

Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 
Heat, An Elementaiy Treatise on. By W. Gamett, M.A. , D.O.L. 

Orown 8vo. 4th Edition. 4s. 

Newtona Frincipia, The First Three Seotions of , with an Appen- 
diz ; and tbe Nintb and Eleventh Seotions. By J. H. Bvans, M.A. 5th 
Bdition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 48. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 5th Edition. 48. 

Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By B. Main, M.A. Svo. 14«. 

Astronomy, Elementary Ghapters on, from the *Astronomie 
Physiqne' of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Pure MathematicB and Natural Phllosophy, A Gompendium ol 
Ftets and Formnlsa in. By G. B. Smalley. 2iid Edition, revised by 
J. McDowell, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Filementary Mathematical FormulsB. By the Bev. T. W. Open- 

shaw, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Elementary Course of MathematloB. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 

ethEdition. 8vo. 168. 

Froblema and Ezamples, adapted to the ' Elementary Conrse of 
Mathematics.' 3rd Edition. 8vo. Ss. 

Solutiona of Goodwln'a Collection of Problema and Exampleft 

By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 3rd Edition, reviaed and enlarged. 8vo. 98. 
A Collection of Examples and Problems in Arithmetic, 

Algebra, Geometry, Logarithms, Tri^onometry, Oonic Sections, Mechanice, 
Ac, with Answers. By B«v. A. Wrigley. 20th Thonsand. 8s. 6d. 

[_Key to the <ibove, immediately. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by H. Trueman Wood, Secretary of the Society of Arts. 

1. Dyeing and Tissue Frinting. £y W. Crookes, F.B.S. 5«. 

2. Glass Manufacture. £yHenryGhance,MA.; H. J.Powell,£.A.; 

and H. G. Harris. 3«. 6d. 

3. Gotton Manufacture. £yBichard Marsden, of MaQchester. 

2ad Edition, revised. 6«. 6d. 

4. Ghemistry of Coal-Tar Colours. By Prof. Benedikt. Trans- 

lated by Or. Kneclit of Bradford. 5s. 

5. WooUen and Worsted Cloth ManufactTU-e. By Roberts 

Beaumont, Assistant Lectnrer at Yorkshire Coilese, Leeds. 78. 6d. 



HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 

Rome and the Campagna. By B. Bam, M.A. With 85 £n- 

gravings and 26 Maps and Plans. Witli Appendix. 4to. 31. Ss. 

Old Rome. A Handbook for Travellers. By B. Bum, M.A. 
With Maps and Flans. Demj 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Modem Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 
oontinned. 5 vols. Demy 8vo. 21. 12«. 6d. 

The Hifltory of the Kings of Bome. ByDr.T.H.Dyer. 8yo.16«. 

The Hifltory of Pompeil: its Boildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer. 3rd Edition, bronght down to 1874. Post 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

The City of Rome : its History and Monuments. 2nd Edition, 
revised by T. H. Dyer. 6«. 

Ancient Athens: its History, Topography, and Bemains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Super-rojal 8vo. Gloth. 11. SL 

The Deollne of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 5 vols. 

8vo. 148. each. 

A Eistory of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 

0. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Bdition reviBed and enlarged. 8yo. YoL I. 
16«. Vol. n. 14*. 

SiBtorloal Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 8rd 
Bdition revised. 31«. 6d. 

Oistory of England, 1800-46. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copions Index. 5 yols. Ss. 6d. each 

A PraoUcal Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 9th 

Bdition, revised. 8vo. 2s. 

LiveB of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition. 8 vols. 7s. 6d. eaoh. Oheaper Bdition. 6 vols. 5s. each. Abrid|re!d 
Fidition. 1 vol. 68. 6d. Mary Queen of Scots, 2 vols. 5s. each. Tndor and 
Stuart Princesses, 5s. 

figlnhard's Life of Earl the Great (Charlemagne). Translated, 

with Notes, bj W. Glaister, M.A., B.O.L. Orown 8vo. 48. 6d. 
The Elements of Qeneral History. By Frof. Tytler. New 

Bdition. brouffht down to 1874. Small Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

History and Geography Examination Papers. Compiled by 
C. H. Spence, M. A.., Clifton College. Crown 8to. 2s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOQY. 



W1SBSTISR'S DIGTIONARY OF THB ENaLISH LAN- 

aXTAGB. With Dr. Mahn's mjmology. 1 yoL 1628 pages, 3000 lUufu 
trationB. 21f. ; half cali', SOs. ; calf or half mssia, Sls. 6d. ; mssia, 21. 
With Appendioefi and 70 additional paffw of niustrations, 1919 pagei», 
31«. 6d. ; half calf , 21. ; calf or half mssia, 21. 2«. ; mssia, 21. 10«. 

*Thk BSSTFBAOnCAL Eb 6LI8H DiCTXOHABT BXTAiTT.'— Quarterly £eviet0,1873. 

ProspeotaseB» with speoinien pages, post f ree on applioation. 

Bichardson's Philological Dictlonary of the ISnglisli Langaage. 

Gombining Bxplanation with Bt^ology, and oopiously illustrated by 
Quotations f rom the best Aathonties. With a Supplement. 2 yols. 4to. 
M. 148. 6d. Snpplementseparately. 4to. 128. 

Brief Histoiy of the English Language. By Prof. James Hadley, 
LL.D., Yale Gollege. Fcap. Sto. l8. 

The Mements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

21stBdition. PostSyo. 4«. 6d. 

PhJlologioal SsBays. By T. H. Eey, M.A., F.B.S. 870. 10t.6d. 
Language, its Origin and Deyelopment By T. H. Eey, M.A., 

F.B.S. 8yo. 148. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Aroh- 
deaconSmith. 2ndBdition. PostSyo. 58. 

Synonyms Disoriminated. By Arohdeacon Smith. Demy Svo. 

2nd Edition reyised. 148. 

Bible English. Ghapters on Words and Phrases in the Bible and 
Prajer Book. By B«y. T. L. O. Dayies. 58. 

The Queen's English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 
late Dean Alford 6th Bdition. Foap. 8yo. Is. 

A History of English Rhythms. By Edwin Guest, M. A., D. C. L. 
LL.D. New Edition, by Professor W. W. Skeat. Demy 8yo. 188. 

Elements of Comparative Grammar and Philology. For Ubc 

in Schools. By A. G. Price, M.A., Assistant Master at Leeds Grammar * 
School. Grown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Questions for Examination in English Literature. By Prof. 

W. W. Skeat. 2nd Edition, revised. 2s. 6d. 

Etymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 

riyed from the Greek. By the Bey. E. J. Boyoe. Foap. 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

A Syriao Grammar. By G. Phillips, D.D. 3rd Edition, enlarged. 
8yo. 78. 6d. 
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DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

By the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Novuin Testamentam Orssoe. Editio major. Being an enlarged 

Edition, containing' the Beadings of Westoott and Hort, and those adopted 
by the Bevisers, ^. 78. 6d. For other Editiona see page 3. 

A. Plaln Introdaction to the Crltlolsm of the New Testament. 

With Forty FaosimileB from Andent Mannsoripts. 3rd Edition. 8vo. ISs. 

81x Leotures on the Text of the New Testament For Englisb 
Beaders. Orown 8to. 6s. 

Codex Bez» CantabrigienBis. 4to. 26«. 



The New Testament for Bnglish Readers. By the late H. Alford, 

D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 3rd Edit. 12«. Vol. I. Part II. 2nd Bdit. lOs. 6cl. 
Vol. II. Part I. 2nd Bdit. ISs. Vol. II. Part II. 2nd Edit. 16«. 

The areek Teatament By the late H. Alford, D.D. Yol. I. 7th 

Bdit. 11. 8«. Vol. II. 8th Bdit. 11. 4«. Vol. III. lOth Bdit. 18«. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 6th Bdit. 18«. Vol. IV. Part II. lOth Edit. 14«. Vol. IV. 11. 12«. 

Companion to the Qreek Teatament. By A. C. Barrett, M.A. 
6th Edition, revised. Foap. 8yo. 6«. 

The Book of Psahns. A New Translation, with Introdactions, &o. 
By the Very Bev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 8yo. Vol. I. 6th Bdition, 
18«. VoL n. 6th Bdit. 16«. 

Abridged for Schools. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6<2. 

Hlstory of the Artioles of Religion. By C. H. Hardwiok. drd 

Edition. Post 8yo. 6«. 

History of the Creeds. By J. B. Lomby, «DD. 3rd Edition. 
Grown 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

Peanon on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
With Analjsis and Indez by B. Walford, M.A. Post 8yo. 6«. 

Liturgies and Offlces of the Church, for the ase of English 

Beaders, in Illnfitration of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Bey. 
Edward Bnrhidge, M.A. Crown Syo. 9s. 

An Hifltorioal and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 

Oommon Prayer Bv Bev. W. G. Hnmphry, B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small Post 8yo. 2«. 6a. ; Oheap Edition, 1«. 

A Conmientary on the Gospels, Epistles, and Acts of the 

Apostles. By Bev. W. Denton, A.M. New Bdition. 7 yols. 8yo. 9«. each. 

Notes on the Cateohism. By Bt Bev. Bishop Barry. 8th Edit. 
Foap. 2«. 

The Winton Choroh Cateohlst. Qaestions and Answers on the 
Teaohing of the Ohnrch Oateohism. By the late Bey. J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. 4th Edition. Oloth, 3«. ; or in Fonr Parts, sewed. 

The Churoh Teaoher'8 Manual of Christian Instmotion. By 

Bev. M. F. Sadler. 38th Thonsand. 2«. 6d. 
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FOREIQN CLASSIC8. 



A Series for use in SchooU^ with English Notes, graminatical and 
explanatory^ and Tenderings ofdiificult idiomatie expressions, 

Fcap. Svo. 

SohillerB Wallexuitein. By Dr. A. Bnchheim. 5th Edit. os. 
Or the Lager and Piooolomini, 2s. 6d. WaUeiistein'8 Tod, 2a, 6d. 



Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 2nd Edit. 1«. 6<J. 

Marla Stuart By V. Kastner. 2nd Jldition. Is. Qd. 

Gk>ethe'B Hermann and Dorothea. By E. Bell, M.A., and. 

B. Waif el. Is. 6d. 

Oerman Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Sohiller. By G. L.. 
Bielef eld. 3rd Edition. Is. 6d. 

Charlea Xn., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 7th Edition. 1«. 6d. 
AYentures de T616maqne, par F6n61on. By G. J. Delille. 4th 

Bdition. 2s. 6d. 

Seleot Fables of La Fontaine. By F.E. A.Gaso. 18th Edit. 1«. 6d. 
Plooiola, by X.B. Saintine. By Dr.Dubuc. 15th Thousand. Is. 6d. 
Lamartine's Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. Bjr 

J. Boielle, 4th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Italian Primer. By Rev. A. G. Glapin, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 



Frenoh Grammar for Publio Schools. By Bev. A. G. Glapin, M.A.- 

Fcap. 8vo. llth Edition, revised. 2s. 6d. 

Frenoh Primer. By Rev. A. G. Glapin, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 7th Ed. Is- 
Prlmer of Frenoh Philology. By Rev. A. G. Glapin. Fcap. 8vo. 

3rd Edit. Is. 

Le Nouveau Tr6sor; or, French Studenfs Gompanion. By 
M. B. 8. 18th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. la. 6d. 

French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. Compiled by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised.- 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Key to the above. By G. A. Schrumpf, Univ. of France. Growm 
8vo. 5s. (For Teachers or Private Students only.) 

Manual of French Prosody. By Arthur Gosset, M.A. Crown 

8vo. 3s. 
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P. B. A. GASCS FRENCH COURSE. 

Finit Frenoh Book. Fcap. 8yo. 98ih Thoiifiand. Is, 
^Seoond Frenoh Book. 47th Thoasand. Foap. 8yo. Is. M, 
jSey to First and Seoond French Books. 5thEdit. Fop.8vo. 8«. 6^. 
Trenoh Fables for Beginners, m Prose, with Index. 15th Thonsand. 

12mo. Is. Qd. 

4Etoleot Fables of La Fontaine. 18th Thousand. Fcap.8yo. It. 6<i. 

HiBtoires AmuBantes et InstmotiYes. With Notes. 16th Thon. 
aand. Foap. 8vo. 2$. &d 

.fnotioal Ouide to Modem Frenoh Oonyersation. 17th Thon- 

aand. Foap. 8vo. 1». 6d. 

}Frenoh Poetnr for the Yoting. WithNotes. 5thEdition. Fcap. 

Syo. 28. 

MaterialB for Frenoh Frose Gompoaition; or, SelectionB from 
the best BngliBh ProBe Writers. 18th Thoiuand. Eoap. 8yo. Ss. 
Ksj, 6s. 

.Froeateiin GontemporaSnB. With Notes. lOth Edition, re- 

vified. 12mo. 3«. 6d. 

Xe Petit Gompagnon ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 

llth Thonsand. 16mo. 28. 

.An ImproYed Modem Pooket Dlotionary of the French and 
Kngllgh Langnages. SSthThouaand, with AdditJong. 16mo. 28. 6d. 

Modem Frenoh-Engll8h and SlngllBh-Frenoh Dlotionary. 3rd 

and Oheaper Bdition, reyised. In 1 voL lOs. 6d. 

The A B C Toiirist'8 Frenoh Literpreter of all Lnmediate 

Wants. By F. B. A. Oaso. l8. 



GOMBEBT*S FBENCH DBAMA. 

Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of MoUdre, 
Raoine, Gomeille, and Yoltaire. With AignmentB and Notes by A. 
Gombert. New Bdition, reyised by F. B. A. Gaso. Foap. 8vo. 18. eaoh ; 
Bewed, 6d. 

GovnBVTS. 
MousBS : — Le MiBanthrope. L'Avare. Le Bonrgeois OentiUiomme. Le 
TartnfFe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Fbmmes Savantes. Lea Fonrberies 
•«le Soapin. Les Pr^ienses Ridicnles. L'Boole des Femmes. L'Boole des 
Maris. Le MMecin malgr^ Lni. 

Bacine :— PhMre. Bsther. Athalie. Iphig^nie. Les Plaidenn. La 
ThAialde ; on, Les Frires Bnnemis. Andromaqne. Britannions. 

P. OoKVsiLLB :— Le Oid. Horaoe. Oinna. Polyenote. 

VOLTAiKx :— Zalre. 

QERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materlala for German Frose Composition. By Dr. Bachheim. 

llth Bdition, thorougbly revised. Foap. 48. 6d. Kej, Parts I. and II., 38. 
Parts IIL and IV., 4s. 

'Oerman Conversation Grammar. By I. Sydow. 2nd Edition. 
Book I. Btjmology. 2$. 6d. Book II. Syntax. Is. 6d. 
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Gherman Ezamination Course. Gomprising Materials for Trans- 
lation, Grammar, and ConTersation. By F. Lange, Ph.D., Professor 
B. H. A. Woolwioh. Orown 8to. Elementary. 2». Incermediate. 2f.. 
Advanced. Is. 6d. 

Wortfolge, or Rulea and Exercisea on the Order of Words in 

Gtorman Sentences. By Dr. F. Stock. Is. 6d. 
A Oerman Grammar for Pabiio SchoolB, By the Bev. A. 0. 

ClapinandF. HollMCaier. 4th Bdition. Foap. 2s,6d. 

A German Primer, with Exercises. By Bev. A. C. Clapin. 1«. 
Kotiebae'8 Der Oefiangene. WithNotesbyDr.W.Stromberg. 1«» 
German Bzamination Fapers in Grammar and Idiom. By 

R. J. Morich. 2s. 6d. [^^ *'"> ^'^^ press, 

MODEBN GEBMAN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Meister Martin, der Eiifner. Erzahlang von E. T. A. HofBBQan. 
By Prof. F. Lansre, Ph.D. Fcap. 8to. U 6d. 

Hans Lange. Sohanspiel von Panl Heyse. By A. A. Mac- 

donell, M.A, Ph.D. Fcap. 8yo. 2«. 

Auf Wache. Novelle von Berthold Anerbach. Dbk Gefbobxne 
Kuss. NoTolle von Otto Boqnette. By A A Maodonell, M.A Foap, 
8vo. 2». 

Der Bibliothekar. Lnstspiel von G. von Moser. By Prof. F. 

Lange. Ph. D. Auihorised edition. 28. 

Die ^Joumalisten. Lustspiei von Gastav Freytag. By Pro- 
fessor F. Lange, Ph.D. 2«. 6d. 

Eine Frage. Idyll von George Ebers. By F. Storr, B.A., 
Ghief Master of Modem Snbjects in Merchant TaylorB* Sohool. 2». 

Zopf und Schv7ert. Lustspiel von Earl Gutzkov^. By 

Professor F. Lange, Fh.D. 2s. Avthorised Edition. 
Dr. Wespe. Lustspiel in B^iinf Aufziigen von J. B. Benedix. 

Edited by F. Lange, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 
Humoresken. Novelletten der besten deutschen Humoristen der 

Gegenwart. Edited bj A. A. Maodonell, M.A. Oxon. Anthorised Edition. 

[^ln preparation. 



ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof . Jas. Hadley , 

LL.D.. of Yale College. Fcap. Svo. 1«. 
Comparative Grammar nnd PhUlology. By A. C. Price, M.A., 

Assistant Master at Leeds Grammar School. 2«. 6d. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

2l8tBdition. PostSvo. 4s. 6d. 

The Budlments of EngUsh Grammar and Analysls. By 

E. Adams, Ph.D. 16th Thonsand. Fcap. 8vo. 1«. 
A Ooncise System of Parsing. By L. E. Adams, B. A Fcap. 8vo. 

l». 6d. 

Examples for Grammatical Analysis (Verse and Prose). Se 

lected, &c., by F. Edwards. Cd. 
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By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 

Firat Kotions of Grammar for Yonng Leamers. Foap. 8vo. 
35th to 40t]i Thousand. Cloth. 9d. 

First Stepa in English Grammar for Jnnior Classes. Demy 

18mo. 44!th Thousand. Is. 

Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior Classes. 
65th to 70th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Bnglish Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 30th Edition. 120th to 124th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 3«. Bd. 

A Shorter English Grammar. with copious Exercises. SOtL to 
33rd Thouaand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

English Grammar Fractice, being the Exercises separately. 1«. 

•Code Standard Grammars. Parts I. and 11., 2d each. Parts III., 
IV., and Y., 3d. each. 

ITotes of Lessons, their Preparation, <&c. £y Jos^ Bickard, 

Park Lane Board School, Leeds, and A. H. Taylor, Rodley Board 
School, Leeds. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2». 6d. 

A Syllabic System of Teaching to Read, combining the advan- 
tages of the * Phonic ' and the * Look-and-Say * Systems. Crown 8vo. Is. 

Practical Hints on Teaching. By Bev. J. Menet, M.A. 6th Edit. 
revised. Crown 8vo. paper, 2s. 

How to Earn the Merit Grant. A Manual of School Manage- 
ment. By H. Major, B.A., B.Sc. 2nd Edit. revised. Part I. Infaut 
School, 3s. Part II. 4b. Complete, Qs. 

Test Lessons in Diotation. 4th Edition. Paper cover, 1«. 6d. 

Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. - Oblong 8yo. 12«. Sold 
also xn parts at Is. each. 

Foetry for the Schoolroom. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1«. 6(1. 

The Botanisfs Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. R. 
Hayward. 5th Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth limp. 4s. 6d. 

SiZperimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stockhardt. 
By C. W. Heaton. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Xiectures on Musical Analysis. Sonata-form, Fugue. Ulus- 
trated from Classical Masters. By Prof. H. C. Banister. 7s, 6(i. 



GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. By M. J. Barrinqton Ward, M.A. 

The Map and the Compass. A Reading Book of Geography. 
For Btandard 1. 6d. 

The Round World. A Reading Book of Geography. For 
Standard II. lOd. 

The Child's Geography. For the Use of Schools and for Ilome 

Tuition. Qd. 

The Child's Geography of England. With Introductory Exer- 
cises on the British Isles and Empire, with Qnestions. 2s. Qd. Without 
Questions, 2s. 

•Oeography Examination Papers. (See History and Geography 
Papers, p. 12.) 
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Helps Coiirse of Poetry, for Schools. A New Selection from 
the EngliBh Poets, caref ully compiled and adapted to the Bcveral etaudards 
by E. A. Helps, ono of H Jii. luspectors of Sohools. 

Book I. Infants aud Standards I. aud II. 134 pp. small 8vo. 9cl. 

Book II. Standards III. and lY. 224 pp. crown 8to. Is. 6d. 

Book III. Standards V., VI., and VII. 352 pp. post Svo. 2«. 

Or in PARTS. lufanfs, 2d. ; Standard I., 2d. j Standard II., 2d. ; 
Standard III.. 4d. 



Picture School-Books. In Simple Langaage, with nomeroas 

Hlnstratioufi. Boyal 16mo. 

The Infanfs Primer. Sd.— Sohool Primer. 6d.— School Beader. By J. 
Tilleard. Is.— Poetry Book for Schools. U. — The Life of Joseph. 1«. — The 
JMsripture Parables. By the Bev. J. E. Glarke. Is.— The Scripture Miracles. 
Bj the Bey. J. B. Olarke. Is. — The New Testament History. By the Rey. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. 1«.— The Old Testament History. By the Bey. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. l0.— The Story of Bunyan'8 Pi]grim'B Progrreas. Is.— The Life 
of Martin Lnther. By Sarah Orompton. U. 



for 
Infanta, 



BOOKS FOR YOUNQ READERS. 

A Series ofReading BooJcs designed tofacilitatetheacquisition ofthepower 
ofJReading hy very young ChUdren, In 11 vols. limp cloihf 6d, each. 

«The Old Boathouse. BeU and Fan; or, A Cold Dip. 

*Tot and the Cat. A Bit of Csike. The Jay. The 
Black Hen's Nest. Tom and Ned. Mrs. Bee. 

^^The Cat and the Hen. Sam and his Dog Bed-leg. 

Bob and Tom Lee. A Wreck. 

*The New-bom Lamb. The Bosewood Box. Poor 

Fau. Sheep Dog. 

^The Story of Three Monkeys. 
""Story of a Cat. Told by Herself. 
The BUnd Boy. The Mute GirL A New Tale of 

Babes in a Wood. 

The Dey and the Enight. The New Bank Note. 

The Royal Visit. A King's Walk on a Winter^s Day. 

^'Queen Bee and Busy Bee. 
'aull'8 Crag. 

* A Pirst Book of aeography. By the Rev. C. A. Johns. 

niustrated. Double size, Is. / 

Syllabic Spelling. By C. Barton. In two parts. Infants, 3d, 

Suaud. I., ad. 



SuitahU 
for 
'Standards 
' I.ilL 
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Suitable 

M 
Standard» 



BELUS READINQ-BOOKS. 

POB BOHOOLS AND PABOOHIAL LIBBABIB8. 
NowBeady. PostOvo. 8tronglyhoundincloth,li, each. 

*Life of Oolumbus. ^ 

*arlmzn'8 G^rman Tales. (Seleoted.) 
*Ander8en'8 Danish Tale8. Hlnstrated. (Selected.) 

Great Bnglislmien. Short Lives f or Toung Children. 

Great Englishwomen. 'Short Lives of. 

Great Scotsmen. Short Lives of . 
♦Bffasterman Ready. ByOapt. Maiiyat. lUus. (Abgd.) 

*Scott*s Talisman. (Abridged.) 

* Friend8 in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. 

* Dickens's Llttle Nell. Abridged from the * The Old 

CurioBity Shop.' 

Parables firom Nature. (Seleoted.) ByMrs. Gatty. 
Lamb'8 Tales from ShakespeEu-e. (Selected.) 
Edgeworth's Tales. (A Selection.) 
*Gulliver'8 Travels. (Abridged.) 

* Elobinson Crusoe. Hlustrated. 
*Arabian Nights. (A Selection Bewritten.) 

*The Vicar of Wakefleld. 

*3ettler8 In Oanada. By Oapt. Marryat. (Abridged.) ) 
Marie: Glimpses of Life In Prance. By A. E. EUis, j 
Poetry for Boys. Selected by D. Munro. 1 

^douthey^B LifeofNelson. (Abridged.) ■ 

*Life of the Duke of Welllngton, withMaps andPlans. 

*3ir Roger de Ooverley and other Essays from the 

Spectator. 

Tales of the Ooast. By J. Bunciman. 



fHandards 
ir. Jt F. 



Standards 

V. VI. i 

VII, 



• The»e Volumes are Illiistrated. 



J 



Uniform ivith the Series, in limp cloth, Qd, each. 

Shakespeare's Plays. Kemble's Reading Edition. With Ex- 
planatory Notes f or School Use. 

JULIUS C^SAR. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. KING'JOHN 
HBNRY THE FIFTH. MACBETH. AS YOU LIKE IT. 



London : Printed by Stranoewats & Soxs, Tower Street, Cambri j Circua, W.C. 



